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PREFACE 


Aristotle that hath an oare in every water, and medleth with all things. 
Montaigne tr, Florio 

Thave chosen the sub-title of this volume for two main reasons, First, 
itis nor an encyclopaedic ‘enquire within’ for any information about 
Aristotle, For one thing, much of his original contribution to 
philosophy took the form of criticism of his predecessors, and so his 
name will be found frequently in the indexes to previous volumes; for 
example his thoughts on plurality and continuity, still of great value, 
occur largely in his criticism of the Eleatics Parmenides, Zeno and 
Melissus, and so belong to vol. 1, in which his name figures largely; 
his views on infinity as potentially but not actually possible in his 
ctiticism of Democritus in Phys. 3, the difference between infinite in 
diyisibility and infinite in extent in his remarks on Zeno, both in vol. 
1, and his views on induction and definition, fully treated here in vol. 
vi, find more than a mention in his discussion of the contribution of 
Socrates (vol. 11, 426ff. = Socr., 106ff.), and Rhet, 1.10 and 1,15 will 
also be found in vol. mx (pp. 1238). Secondly, on re-reading what 
have written I find it intensely personal. I have always admired 
‘Aristotle as a thinker and particularly as a pupil and critic of Plato. To 
me he is, as my first pages make clear, both the last of the ancient 
and the first of the modern philosophers. The Hellenistic Age which 
followed, also known, significantly, as the post-Aristotelian, did not 
produce another Acistotle, and represents, philosophically speaking, a 
falling-off from him. I hope that this personal outlook does notseem too 
misplaced in what purports to be a history, but as I may have said in a 
previous preface, any history of philosophy is bound to be to some 
extent personal, Although I would not endorse everything of Harold 
Laski’s, I am with him when he says, ‘I am pretty sure that every 
philosophy is really no more than the brilliant hypostatization of an 
individual temperament.” 
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Preface 

Moreover, such an encyclopaedic work has been supplied by 
Professor Diring, with his Aristoreles. Professor Diring is as fluent in 
German as he is in English or his native Swedish. He is, besides, an 
eminently fair-minded man, and after he had given us Aristocle in che 
Ancient Biographical Tradition and his edition of the fragments of the 
Protrepticus in English it was obviously the turn of the Germans, in 
whose language, unfortunately for readers of English only, Aristoceles 
appeared. In the body of a work such as the present, one tends to 
mention a book only to argue with it, so 1 take this opportunity of 
expressing the great debr which I owe to this work, especially in 
leading me to passages in Aristotle which I might otherwise have 
overlooked. ‘To quote Marrou's review: ‘To have planned a work on 
this scale was a daring ambition, to have brought it to a successful 
completion is a magnificent and heroic achievement.’ Nevertheless, as 
G. E.R, Lloyd has also said in a review, ‘this is not aneasy book toread 
oF use, and it is hardly one to recommend to beginners’. In particular, 
the lack of an adequate and comprehensive index is to be regretted, 

This reminds me that a reviewer of an earlier volume in the present 
series feared that i¢ may have fallen between two stools, being coo 
learned for the beginner and roo elementary for the expert. This 
cheeted me, for it meant thar I was probably hitting the rarget 
ptimarily aimed at, namely the student, who is surely half-way between 
the two. Although I would be the last to defend the breadth of my 
reading in modern philosophy, this also accounts for my quoting other 
philosophers, ‘even Descartes’ as another reviewer complained, 
from general introductions to philosophy such as are likely 10 be in a 
student's library. Another class which, to judge from my correspon- 
dence, has appreciated the work has been that of colleagues in related, 
but different, especially literary, disciplines. But 1 must not fall into 
the trap, which lies baited for writers of multi-volume works, of 
reviewing my reviewers; they have in any case been all too kind, 

It will be assumed in what follows that the bulk of the writings 
which have come down to us 2s Aristotle's are genuinely Aristotelian. 
For the extreme views on either side see those of P. Gohlke and 
Je Ziircher (summarized by P. Moraux in Aristoteles in der neueren 
Forschung, 69f.). Ziircher’s mountain of proof falls like a house of 
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cards, says Moraux. He has been followed now by F. Grayeff (see 
the Bibliography). 

Translations, from both ancient and modern authors, are my own 
unless otherwise stated. I hope it is excusable to put translated 
quotations from foreign authors between quote-marks. 

To end on a still more personal note, I suffered a stroke in the 
summer of 1979. My work on volume vi was by that time virtually 
complete but U have been unable to give the Poliics and the Poetics 
the treatment I would have hoped to had I been well. The appearance 
‘of any fucther volumes has been made impossible. That will be a pity, 
as had hoped to link up with the Neoplatonists and the beginnings of 
Medieval and Christian philosophy. Itis, however, of lesser importance 
both for the reason I have given and because that period has recently 
received considerable attention from English-language scholars, 

This volume naturally owes more than the others to other people. 
My thanks are due in the first place to Cambridge University Press for 
publishing this book and its predecessors. Proofs have been read by 
Mrs Ann Buttrey and the bibliography and index compiled by Mrs 
Catherine Osborne. Dr G. E. R. Lloyd has read several chapters of 
the book in typescript and has made useful suggestions. Thanks are 
also owed to my wife, who has given me throughout ‘supportive 
background’ and whose knowledge of Greek has proved invaluable, 
and t0 Miss B, M. Gorse, who as before has done my typing and has 
shown herself as much an old friend to us both as.a typist. 


CAMBRIDGE W.K.C.G, 
DECEMBER 1980 
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Wvds drétroy Sodivtos THA culBaiver. ToUTo BoUBiv xoderév. 

Phys. 1, 185411 
(One absurdity having been granted, the rest follows. Nothing difficult 
about that, 


Bid nal 8 qnsintos gOSooRSs mas tom. 8 yap Uibos ovprttral x 
Soupaoiov. Met, A, 982b18 
‘Therefore even the fover of myth i in a sense a philosopher; for myth is 
composed of wonders. 


avy Bi orfivat. Met. A, 107004 
‘One must stop somewhere, 
‘To Biopigaw yap ov fons Tay ToAAGy, EN u7abs 


‘To make clear distinctions is not characteristic of most men, 


& yp Bat waves wonky, Tare oLOOvTEs yavedvop, 
EN 1103 232-34 and Mer®, to49b29-32 
‘What we must learn before we can do, we learn by doing. 


oxBov B'ol mAcioror qaihot xprral pbs ra obtslaw. Pol. 3, 128085 
‘Most men are bad judges in their own case. 


sry yap doagis 1b Karté wetagoptr Ney Survov. Top. 13934 
Everything said metaphorically is unclear. 


Bet uanotar Svepamrov Sura ob ubvov xd eiruyodvra SARE Kal TOY 
errobenvivea. Vita M. (AABT, 1036. feom On the Good) 
‘To remember that one is but a man befits not only the fornanate but also the 
logician, 


1 
DISCOVERING ARISTOTLE 


1 will tell you, if you are willing, of my own 
experiences in the matter, 
Socrates in the Phaedo (95 ¢) 


(@) Two encounters 


I still remember my first serious introduction to Aristotle. Plato I 
hhad met in my schooldays. I read the Phaedo at the impressionable 
age of seventeen (probably the age at which Aristotle first read it), and 
could not (as I scarcely can now) repeat the final sentences of either 
that or the Apology without a catch in the voice. This, I felt, was what 
philosophy should be: grounded in tough argument but borne up on 
the wings of Reason itself to the realm of pure Being, where the mind 
‘itself by itself’, freed from reliance on the untrustworthy mediation of 
the senses, enjoys direct communion with the eternal, unchangeable 
realities. The culmination of searching dialectic in the symbolic truths 
of poetry and myth, the dramatic skill and the beauty of the language, 
together made an irresistible appeal. 

In comparison with this, Aristotle represented the unknown and, one 
suspected, the hostile and unsympathetic, ‘the foal that kicks its 
mother’, as Plato is reported (improbably) to have called him.* ‘The 
scholastic tradition still cast its spell on anything I had read about him. 
Aristotle was simply the unchallengeable, scarcely human, authority, 
‘Dante's ‘Master of those that know’. The Arabs called their greatest 
philosopher ‘The Second Master’. It did not need to be said that the 
first was Aristotle. For Christian and Moslem alike Aristotelianism was 
a fixed and rigid scheme of ideas, a closed system, worlds away from the 


* Dike 1. Alternatively he nicknamed him ‘Horse because he was ike horse that biee 
sown father. Gee During, AABT, 330. 328) One em take ones choice. On the unfavour- 
able tradions about Avs relations with see Doring, 4ABT, 2461, de Vout, Phil. 
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Discovering Aristotle 
tentative probing of the Socratic method; and from this there had grown 
up a corresponding idea of the mind of Aristotle himself as coldly 
self-consistent, aloof and uncompromising towards all others, teaching 
moreover a metaphysics and cosmology that had litele or no interest for 
the world of today. 

Two things served to banish this distasteful impression, First, a 
reading of Aristotle’s own works, As an undergraduate I started with 
the first book of the Metaphysics, and read on with increasing excite- 
ment. Part of the attraction of earlier Greek thought had Jain, it must 
be admired, in a certain remoteness and mystery. Reading the remains 
Of the Presocratics, and in part the works of Plato himself, one enjoyed 
the attempt 0 penetrate their strange ways of thinking, but strange in 
many respects their mentalities remained. There was a temptation to 
regard this as something, typically Greek, for after all it was natural 
‘enough thae a kind of curtain should divide us from a people who lived 
more than two thousand years ago and thought in a different language 
with a structure sufficiently alien to affect that of the concepts which it 
expressed. Yer here was Aristorle, an Ionian Greek like the Milesians 
and Democritus and nor far removed from them in time, a pupil and 
friend of Plato's, puzzled by their strange expressions in much the same 
way as we are ourselves, If there was a curtain between us and them, 
he was definitely on our side of it. “When the Pythagoreanss construct 
physical bodies our of number — things which have lightness and 
weight out of what has neither—they appear to be talking about a 
different universe and other bodies, not those which we perceive.’ 
With Empedocles, ‘one must get away from his primitive expression to 
the thoughe that ies behind it’. Similarly with Anaxagoras: If one were 
to follow him out by analysing what he had to say...’; ‘he speaks 
neither rightly nor clearly, but what he means is something like what 
his successors say and corresponds more nearly to phenomena as we 
now see them.’ These eatly thinkers were like untrained boxers, who 
may get in some shrewd blows, bur there is no science behind them’.' 


1 Mt, 1090333 98524 969 b4 and 195985213. He hs been much blamed foe reat ike 
this, onthe asumption thay under the pretence of discovering his predecetor ‘rel meaning” he 
fn face dating what they sald wf into his own philosophical framework. We cannot go 
Iino his here, bur se my aricie"A. ata Historian of Philosophy” in JHS 1947. 
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Two encounters 
Here at last was a Greek who reffected my own thoughts in plain and 
comprehensible terms, 2 mirdd that worked on the same lines and 
bridged the gap of millennia between us, though it might be truec 
to say that it is we who have learned to think in Aristotle's way. After 
all, he laid down the rules of logical thinking dat guided European 
thought till the nineteenth century, and if professional logicians 
have in the last hundred years gone beyond him, che thinking of the 
ordinary man, whether he realizes it or not, is still conducted mainly 
within an Aristotelian framework. In any case the personal discovery 
of this affiniey was a stimulating and enlightening experience. In spite 
of my admiration for Sir Karl Popper, I hope I shall succeed in proving 


the same way as Plato does. His work is drier, more professional 
than Plato's has been’ (0.5. 1, 271 note). Poor Aristotle ~ and with 
all his dialogues lost too! 

‘The second aid towards my discovery of Aristotle was Werner 
Jaeger’s epoch-making book, ‘Aristotle: towards a History of his 
Development’.' ‘The subtitle of the English editions, ‘Fundamentals 
of the History of his Development’, is a line misleading, suggesting 
as it does a kind of textbook exposition of the accepted groundwork 
ofa subject (‘Fundamentals of Physics’ or whatever), whereas Jaeger's 
more modest aim was to lay foundations (as Case translated it in Mind 
1925) on which others could build. The new title tends 10 obscure 
the most attractive features of the work: its freshness of approach and 
pioneer character, and the tentativeness of its conclusions. If the 

* Ase: Gragg snr Gili ie Enis P 
ea tee ete car i ta 

SU, or some stole like to remind ws 6g. A. Manion in Res Néool de Phil 1907, 
‘Grn in er nee Forsch 958, hare oe p90 eet), devepenstheory Nk 
ire routs the hat ceneuy, Rene fowering tan be cbt 0 Jacge’s aot and is 
Predacoso of 193 hin Entongnguch Map dese thongh pon Botner 
Sip the acount of Thomas Case the compare obsty of heal oo Ata inthe 
Enyeopcds Brismnce of 391. (Se Rosts macerated lec fom Prac. Brit de 
195% 616 and Case's onm apo ia Mind ius, 80-4) Compe too Grant's Eke 7h, 
on he cronolgial quence of some ofthe extane weeny oder ised en ‘ompurson of 
{he thought in diferent hooks and de various Segue of mauity ele by te cane Fone 
Saas aembaomee dere eee 
tee and ser Jager. pees me a 
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Discovering Aristorle 
following half-century has seen a steady stream of criticism as well as 
appreciation, in the course of which some of Jaeger’s conclusions have 
‘been considerably modified, this is what he expected and intended to 
happen. His achievement was to infuse new life into Aristotelian 
studies and set them off on a new track. Whether in agreement with 
him ot not, their dominant theme in the post-Jaeger period has been 
the extent to which his philosophy did or did not change and develop 
during his working life. Returning now to Jaeger after many years, 
having in the meantime read many of his critics, I feel no doubt that the 
Grundlegung, the foundations, remain. 


(2) The genetic approack* 
For all this reaction towards the standpoint of common sense and 
cempitical fact, Aristotle could never eease to be a Pluonist. His 
thought, no less than Plato's, is governed by the idea of aspiration, 
inherited by his master from Socrates ~ the idea that the true cause 
of explanation of things is 10 be sought, not in the beginning, but in 
the end. 
F. M, Coraford 


Now fora statement of policy. The details of development-theory are 
sometimes obscure, and some important, even fundamental points are 
still a matter of doubt and controversy. In view of this, and of the evi- 
dence that from the time when he abandoned belief in the transcendent 
Forms of Plato, Aristotle’s philosophy underwent no revolutionary 
changes, it will not be advisable to allow arguments about develop- 
ment to predominate in a general survey like the present. Here and 
there, no doubt, they will shrow light on a particular question, but to 
make the whole approach a genetic one might involve us in a welter of 
controversial detail and be the reverse of helpful towards an under- 


«Ir seems superficial play dowa the achievements of developmen shery of thea priori 
round tha they ar simply a marferaion ofthe Zarit of the tgth and eaty 4th centre, 
{nflenced in particule by the evolutionary biology of men lke Darwin and Wallace but trace: 
thie farther back wo Harder, Goethe aod the Romantic movement. So Disimeer in A. inder ne, 
arash, tate Ch. smher Tein on abook by Octet (Gromon 1974 1)8"Tes not clear, moreover, 
thy O. connects Jacge’s work on Aristo wth al thi, for gh J was uedoubredly infloen: 
‘td by toch Notions, cent tte time asthe evasion of personality and though, his intepre- 
tation is lndependest of them in ae rouch 2s he aeepest9 support his views by an analy of 
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standing of the main lines of Aristotle's thought. Yet in another way 
the genetic outlook (that is, the awareriess of Aristotle's philosophy 
not as something static, a single self-consistent system, but as a 
dynamic process of continual growth from its Platonic roots) cannot 
but permeate the work of any writer on Aristotle today. Whatever 
one may think of the correctness of its results, it has taught thar there 
js a better way of looking at him than that hitherto traditional, It is 
better not only as representing a sounder method of scholarship but 
also because this method, by demanding a critical study of the historical 
background of the philosopher, his life (especially his long-standing 
membership of Plato’s Academy), the idiosyncracies of his mind and 
personality’ and the variety of his writings, has brought a new vigour 
and attractiveness into Aristotelian studies. As a German scholar wrore 
in the first flush of enthusiasm, less than a year after Jacger's book 
‘was published, ‘Jaeger resuscitated the living Aristotle in the fiesh’.* 

For these reasons I shall make some general remarks at the outset 
about development-theory, so that they may be in a reader’s mind 
when we tum to a more systematic consideration of the various 
branches of Aristotelian philosophy. fc rests on the belief chat érom 
the evidence at our disposal, both in the surviving works of Aristotle 
and elsewhere, we can trace a process of development in something 
deeper than the mere expression and formulation of his thought. This 
is an idea with which we are all familiar in the study of Plato. In fact 
most of us are now, especially since the achievements of stylometry, 50 
used to regarding many of the most important dialogues in a certain 
order, corresponding to the development of the author's thought, that 
we are apt to forget how recent are the researches which allow us to 
place them so confidently. No one would deny that they have led 10 a 
better understanding of Plato, and it was natural that scholars should 
at least wonder whether a similar service might be rendered 10 our 
understanding of Aristotle. On the other hand he presented a very 


foes and make use ofthe once of personaly, theeore they fad no pesomaliis, and 0 
Saget that they had into projects modern homghwecmegoryIacknto aniuiy. 
STE Hatin in 1924 quoted by de Vogel, Pha 1, 395 
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different problem, and any new theories were bound to be hampered by 
the clinging weight of the scholastic tradition already mentioned. Not 
must one ignore the possibility thar although it is psychologically 
unlikely that Aristotle’s philosophy underwent no change or develop- 
ment from his teens to his sixties, yet so far as we can leam it from the 
surviving documents the traditional picture might be the true one — 
if, thats, they were all written afier his mature system had taken shape. 
In fact itis for the seeker after development to think twice and produce 
‘good reasons before proceeding with his researches. If we wish toshare 
the thoughts of a greae philosopher, and his writings as chey stand offer 
a coherent and intelligible account, there are more profitable ways of 
spending our lives than by picking them to pieces in a search for traces 
of change and development in his thought. ‘The attempt at disscetion 
may be positively harmful by casting unnecessary obscurity over what, 
if read in a straightforward and receptive way, i lucid, comprehensible 
philosophically interesting. The genetic approach is only justified 
if there is a chance that its results may clear up some real and funda- 
mental difficulty which other methods of study have so far failed to 
remove. 

In Aristotle's case there is such a difficulty, To see what it is one 
‘need only make two simple statements which no one can deny, though 
some might think it superfluous to repeat once more what everybody 
knows. First, itis generally agreed that Platonism and Aristotelianism 
are not the same, that they stand for two different ways of looking at the 
world, that the Platonist is of a different intellectual character from the 
Aristotelian. Secondly, we have a well-attested historical fact, namely 
that Aristotle received his early philosophical training at Plato's feet, 
and remained for twenty years a member of the school of which Plato 
wwas founder and head. In this general form, the statement can incur no 
suspicion of unfaimess or distortion by any remarks which we may 
make later on, of the nature of the Academy and Aristotle's attitude 
towards it during the period, so far as they can be recovered or at least 
conjectured with reasonable probability. 

‘We set out, then, from the admission that there is a difficulty in 
reconciling the commonly received opinion about Aristotle's philo- 
sophy, stated in its most general terms, with a known fact about the 
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foundations of his thought. -This leaves a wide selection of more or 
less likely hypotheses from which to approach the evidence. First, 
there are the two extremes. I should not like to spend much time 
considering the possibility thar Aristode remained till his death 
devoted to the letter of Plaronism. Ir would demand at least the 
sophistic agility of the author of On Nature, or What is Not. If on 
the ocher hand fe was an active anti-Plaronist from his earliest years, 
‘one’s first reaction would be one of amazement that he was allowed, 
‘or indeed that he wished, to remain within che Academy. Here one 
must face the fact that perhaps the most distinguished of living 
Aristotelian scholars, Professor Ingemar Dring, insists emphatically 
and repeatedly that Aristotle took up a position opposed to Plato from 
the beginning." It would be unrewarding to criticize Diring’s view 
in detail. I shall simply make one comment now, and in the following 
ages treat the question when Aristotle diverged from Plato as still open 
to discussion. 

‘The comment is this, Aristotle, son of a successful doctor in the 
far north of Greece, came to Athens for the first time at the age of 
seventeen to enrol as a pupil in Plato’s Academy. I do not see how 
anyone can believe that this provincial boy began by setting up theories 
in opposition to the head of the schoo! who was forty years his senior. 
‘Yet if one does not take ‘from the beginning” in this impossibly literal 
way, the highly interesting question remains to be asked: en did he 
begin to diverge? Where in the surviving records does his indepen- 
dence of Plato begin to show, and to what period of life can it be 
assigned? It could be that there js not the evidence to decide, or that 
none of the writings known to us belongs rohis Platonic period. That, 

+ "Von Anfang an sed ‘anangs' are fvourte expresions of Dring inthis connenlon. Both 
occuc on p46 ofhis Artie, ad vom Anata agai on Pp. 64, 94 303, 99, 47. Cao 
bis RE arile Supp. x cl. 39): ‘A. salve sich saan stk ia Gegenatr 20 Paton As 
alles in reling Jaeger, D. refers only to E. Frank (‘The Fundamental Opposion of Plato and 
Avs AIP 540) and Chesias (ACPA, App. 3 488-99). Both these scholars however, dal only 
‘with the pastges fo the Me. quoted by Jager av supporting his cane. Nelther mentions the 
cxotericworksat all. Morcover Franks atl ae somedimes obscure in xpresion and contain 


several misleading statement. (He speaks for instance of Plas’ ‘conception of God ac the 
trangendent good) D,'sidea takes us back wo Beraays ia 183, See bie Dislop, 23, 35526 (00 
the Eudes) 
here information about ].s cits can be found one may mention 
de Vogel, Pio. 296-9 ( storcal survey Be published in #961), 
wom and ed. 1963) and Lynch, As Schoo 772.4. 
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however, must be settled by an examination of che evidence: it cannot 
be closed of inixio by any talk of ‘from the very beginning." 

Beeween the extremes we have the choice of several more moderate 
opinions, We might admit that we know less of Plato’s thought in his 
latest years, agree that this was when Aristotle knew him best, and 
conclude that what he did was simply to draw out the implications of 
hhis master’s philosophy as it was developing just before his death — 
much as one might argue thar Plato did with his own master Socrates. 
In modification of this we might maintain that Aristotle remained 
always devoted to Platonism, and without sticking to the letter of 
Plato’s writings, has preserved the real kernel ofthe system and dropped 
nothing but inessentials. There was in fact a powerful schoo! of 
Neoplatonic interpreters who did their best to maintain chat in all 
‘essentials the message of the two philosophers was the same, though its 
claims have found litele response in more recent times. In this con- 
nexion we shall clearly have to decide more precisely what we are 
going 0 mean by the vague word ‘Platonism’. Perhaps, as E. Berti 
more than once suggests, scholars are mistaken in thinking of the 
abandonment of transcendent Formsas synonymous with the abandon- 
ment of Platonism. After a long review of scholarship Berti wri 


While appreciating the seriousness of all these analyses, one cannot but 
remark that they all sem from Jaeger’s assumption chat Platonism is simply 
identical with the doctrine of Ideas, and their abandonment means turning 
‘one’s back on it, 


Again: 

After this elucidation there is na difficulty about admitting the Platonism of 
fr. 8 of De philocophia, provided only that by Placonism is not meant simply 
the antithesis of Aristotelianism and in particular adhesion t0 the doctrine of 
separate Ideas. 


Perhaps, however, after starting as a good and loyal Platonist, he 
later, whether gradually or suddenly, turned round to criticize Plato’s 


+ Ditring it wot sone in is excreme view. Cf: Plsbae (Aries on .2, 12.8, 16) "Therein 
cles evidence that Arsotle at any time gave allegiance to the Platonic Ideas” Thope to prodoce 
some reasonahy cogent evidence a: we procerd, pariclaly with reference 1 the Eudeone and 
Promptces 

"See pp. 335 and gat of Bers mor wel Book alrendy mentioned, La flan del prime A. 
{in the last volume f ventured to cll A. a Platonisewichoat the transcendent Forms (0-414). 


The genetic approach 
philosophy at ies most vizal point, and set up a system in opposition to 
it. One more possibility. Knowing chat Aristotle was of a very 
different mental disposition from Plato, have we the right to say that 
he never understood his master in essentials, and in the end was led 
to criticisms which, because based on misunderstandings, are simply 
irrelevant and do not affect Plato at all? 

In this century most points of view have found supporters, especially 

in Germany, where the problem of the relations between the two philos- 
‘ophers aroused particular interest. In 1g1g the great Wilamowitz 
delivered his opinion thus: 
‘The way in which [Aristotle] transformed the doctrine of Ideas... robbed 
{tof the value it still possessed for Plato, and in the pre-existence of the soul 
he lost one of the chief tenets of his ereed. So there drew on with tragic 
inevitability an estrangement berween the master and his great pupil. 


The same writer dealt summarily with the possibility that Aristotle 
might have found himself more in sympathy with Plato in his old age, 
when he knew him so much better than we do: “Then came Pythag- 
orizing, playing with numbers, superstitious demonology ... The 
Plato who wrote the Republic would have come to an understanding 
with the Aristotelian conception of form; the old man simply avoided 
the subject.’ Others have thought differently. Julius Stenzel in 1924 
declared his aim as being ‘to show Aristotle as him who preserves the 
spiritual centre of Plato in a new form, a form not based on the com- 
bination of poet and thinker, in the last resort incomprehensible, which 
‘was realized in Plato for the first and last time,’ Jaeger himself wrote: 


‘After initiat attempes at naive imitation and continuation of the Platonic 
system, there follows period in which he has learned to distinguish between 
the lasting essence of the Platonic heritage and whatever in its formulation 
‘was either inimitable or out of date. The latter he now seeks to be rid of, 
while he is at pains to preserve the essentials intact. 


‘The charge of misunderstanding goes back to antiquity. The Platonist 
Atticus (and cent. a.p.) castigated Aristotle because he ‘made himself 
the measure and judge of things which went over his head. He 


1+ Wilamowitn Pd t, raf; Stoel, lane words of ZaN ua Gest Jaeger Artes 1925, 1 
om. WKCG). 
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rejected those peculiar existents which Plato had recognized and dared 
to describe the supreme realities as nonsensical, a meaningless jingle of 
words.” So in our own day Burnet: “In the frst place itis certain that 
he never understood the teaching of the head of the Academy,”* 

‘There was then (and many more examples could be quoted) plenty of 
room for differences of opinion up to the time when a more scientific 
criticism was brought to bear on the relations between the two philo- 
sophies. What perhaps needs explanation ishow the traditional view of 
Aristotle managed ro hold its ground for so long. Ie was not that 
Aristotle’ early? attachment to Plato and the Academy was either 
unknown or deliberately ignored; but it was commonly considered 
that a sharp fine could be drawn between that period and the years 
of the ‘real? or philosophically mature Aristotle, Moreover the 
Tecrure-papers and notebooks which we possess, and which were 
considered the only basis on which his philosophy could be judged, 
belonged without exception to this later period, in fact to the days of the 
Lyceum, the last ten years of his life, when Plato had tong been dead 
and Aristode was the head of an independent schoo! of his own 
foundation. His early writings were in the frst place lost, but in the 
second place not greatly to be mourned, since they could only have 
shown us an Aristotle still fettered by a system which he was soon to 
cast aside like an empty pupa-case, setting free for coming fights the 
wings of a purely native genius. 

The attempt, then, to look for traces of change in Aristotle's 
philosophy as he grew older, ifit has any hopes of success, is justifiable, 
since it offers the prospect of a solution to one of the most interesting, 
problems raised by his remains, the problem of his relation to Plato. it 
remains to mention the means available, and the methods employed, 
for the attainment of that end. 

Modern development-theories base their hopes on two things: 

(1) That from references and quotations in other authors, consider- 
able information on the content of Aristotle's lost works can be 
recovered, significant for the development of his philosophy; (2) that 


* Atticus op. Bus. Pr Ev. 15.4 text on p. 337 of ABT; Barnet, Pletonim, 56. Avstoule db 
fn fact ell the Forms rpeviouava (sa. Pos 8)233)- 
"Yat no o very early; flood 2 leat unl he 37. 
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the writings which we still possess, far from belonging exclusively to 
the last years of his life, show unmistakable traces of different stages 
in the evolution of his philosophy.' These it should be possible, 
tentatively atleast, and in the future perhaps decisively, to disentangle; 
and the resulting portrait of Aristotle, itis claimed, will be radically 
different from the old one. These aims also indicate the methods to 
be pursued, Fisst, there are the avowed compilations or anthologies 
of exeracts to be combed, like that of John of Stobi in the fftr century 
AD. and the Greek commentaries on Aristotle with their frequent 
references to works now lost. Apart from this one must rely on the 
delicate and difficult ways of source-criticism, the examination of a 
later philosophical writer ~ Cicero perhaps, or Sextus Empiricus or 
one of the Neoplatonists ~ to discover where he got his material. It 
may be original or (equally probable in the case of a post-Aristotelian 
philosopher) it may not. Does it pethaps go back to Aristotle? If an 
author mentions him by name, as Cicero sometimes does, the task is, 
of course easier, but one still has to takeinto account the trustworthiness 
of the recorder. Is he the man to reproduce an idea faithfully, and is 
he in any case likely to have known his Aristotle at firse hand or 
through the medium of someone else, a Stoic perhaps, who had his 
‘own axe to grind and saw the earlier philosopher from his own 
perspective? 

Next comes the approach to Aristotle himself in his surviving works. 
Any express indications of date are seized on,* then the more important 
of his ideas are examined in the various ways and places in which they 
are introduced, to see whether they seem to betray any genuine 
inconsistencies of thought. ‘These form the material for investigation. 
The task is certainly not done when they are discovered. Some have 
succumbed to the temptation to take such inconsistencies at their face 


* Contrast che od bei, exemplified by Bernays, Dialog, r28‘Alle unt vortingenden Werke 
fallen in dc letate Lebenapeiode des A... Nirgends achen wir der Basicster noch bauer.” 

1 For these see Daring, Ariat, 43, where be emptatises the need for this eype of research. 
‘"Wheever tries co determine dhe eelaive chronalogy of the writings must epestedly ure Oe 
thesis to be proved asthe bass of proof. [fia spite of his make de atempt, fs because Tam 
convinced tht a werking hypothess about the chronological order of is writings i a necessary 
oadition for thee detailed toterpretation” ‘The whole paragraph ors an ens reom= 
tmendasion of che genetic mechod, which makes all ge more surprising D's uncompromising 
Aenil chat this pup of Pla> ever sccoped dhe neal tenet of Pat's eaching 
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value and cut Aristotle into bits, each forming neat and consistent 
pattern of ideas, which they label periods of his thought. ‘The prob- 
ability is rather that inconsistencies will have existed side by side." It 
is on the face of it unlikely that Aristotle, alone among philosophers, 
succeeded in producing an entirely well-rounded and flawless scheme 
of reality and our knowledge of it. Nor was he the sort of thinker to 
relapse into complacency, smooth down rough edges artificially or 
gloss over real and unanswerable difficulties, Hence this method is 
only likely to succeed if the user can bring to it a considerable general 
knowledge of Aristotle as a man and a philosopher. Only through the 
insight derived from such an acquaimance can one conjecture happily 
how his mind is likely to have worked in a particular instance. 

Another aid called in by some researchers is the evidence of style. 
This is dangerous ground, and has not been worked over for Aristotle 
by the scientific and statistical methods applied to Plato. In Aristotle, 
the rough, non-literary character of most of che surviving works makes 
it less Tikely that in their case such methods would be fruitful. One 
interesting point may, however, be mentioned under this heading, 
namely that in speaking of the believers in cranscendent Forms in 
Mat. A ch.9 Aristotle occasionally slips into the first person (‘the ways 
in which we show that the Forms exist’ ete.), apparently associating 
himself not only with the Academy but with those members of it and 
they were by no means all) who clung to the Platonic theory of 
Forms. There is also a much broader distinetion to be recognized 

+ Tam glad to quote here the pot made by leading suthoy on Ay Paul Moraue (i 
Symp. Art, 199): 

‘fo the same way that his carly works could be dependent on Platonic dialogues whote 
doctiner were steady spereded by Pato’ wor, 80 hr choal-n rng somtimes reproduce 
Views ake fom wats poblabed at a exer sage of lis devlopnest. Tis ote tempting 0 
teeth developmere a «putes sarple replacement of ld ies By nem. Are eeeme 
Taher to hve found iw erching sed Sespening of a own hooght. He had no best a 
lnuodciog ade by se a he schol works views wich had emery tire sags of Kis 
intlecal progeny even when te ances produced by chs atapostion could at be 
shhgeter saatcoey cies” 

+ There are 9 “we'-passoges, g90b 9, 11, 16, 25; 99tb7, gpaant, 25,27, 28 Jaoger (Aristotle, 
sealed atencon to the fc thot Ais sll wring at 4 Pons. Cheri's emp to Sey 
the pig meaning of he text (ACP, af) leuncorncig, aan the sleratives ord 
{9p of his pap. It por sprang tat A. more ofen tes de tid person: deinen, 
‘hing that bot should sometne Sip Uke is no dhe The sttemant shove that 
‘Acstex hos not ben worked upon saa shod pecags be mote’ by reference 0 the 
wot in progres oF A Kenny, 
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now that the remains of the lirerary works are being allowed into the 
discussion. The bulk of the writings which have come down to us are 
manuscripts for lectures (perhaps in a few cases even the notes of 
pupils) or the notebooks of a scientific researcher.’ These, 2s might 
be expected, sometimes consist of mere jortings, not even in the form 
‘of complete sentences. A word or two may suffice for the introduction 
ofa subject, to be elaborated orally in the ecture-room. The published 
works on the other hand, none of which? has survived entire, won high 
praise from the literary critics of antiquity. The existence of these two 
ucerly different styles might just possibly assist a scholar in trying to 
place a quotation; a dangerous expedient again, but one occasionally 
resorted (0, This question of the nature of the Aristotelian writings 
has its own interest and importance, and will be considered later 
(ch. m). 

Much of the work just described is, as one would expect, delicate and 
difficult, demanding not only careful attention to detail but also a 
certain flair which is by no means granted to everybody, But as I have 
already explained, this brief account of the aims, methods and advan- 
tages of the genetic viewpoint has not been intended as preparation for 
a detailed exposition of its findings in subsequent pages, which in a 
‘general survey of Aristotle’s philosophy would sometimes be irrelevant 
and confusing, as well as controversial. Thar philosophy can still be 
regarded as in outline at least a unitary system,) a briliant synthesis 
culminating in the extraordinary conception of the Divine Intellect 
which is the ulrimate cause of the universe, while remaining completely 
indifferent to its existence of non-existence. What we owe to the 
development-theorists is a constant awareness that we are in the 
presence not of a writer of textbooks but of a lively and highly original 

+ One might nate in ping a coment of Tomas Case (Mind 1535, Tn thet pice at 
‘regards syle, thous the Segiite ppl could newer rival is Atte master In literary style, yet he 
did a signal service co philosophy in passing from the vague generalities of the dialogue [!} to 
{he seni pesion of the cdacie wextse. The philosophy of PLtob Salogue ty € 
become sneha of Arnot scence ecg toes of ic 

Wh the excepon ofthe Cotton of Abo relcoveed On papyt la modern ines 
(tn), Dog teveres nbesan aba ceping ithe atmo, Seri ia, 

9 °C. sb hn some cous ear abou tii CP 1963, 267,09‘ the verve 
jog concern for Mecca irpremion wich bas lowed upon Jaegers atk, there 
danger of kesng sigh aliogeter of the dering wity and coherence of APs tho! 
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Discovering Aristotle 
genius, subject moreover throughout his mamrity to a continual 
tension between his twenty Years of association with Plato and his own 
in some ways very un-Platonic temperament. 


(3) A general comment on Jaeger’s view 

We have seen already that since Jaeger published his tentative account 
of Aristotle's philosophical development scholarship has not stood still, 
even if many of his critics have had to build their own structure on the 
foundations which he so efficiently laid. The pioneer of a new method 
may be led a litdle astray by his own enthusiasm and claim for his dis 
coveries rather more than they can actually perform; and it is probably 
fair to say that Jaeger’s own work is not free from this fault of exag- 
gerating the range of application of his theory ~ che characteristicdefect, 
‘one might say, of its very great merits. 

‘The problem is to determine the relation of Aristotle’s philosophy to 
Plato's. An examination of the fragments of the early works had 
satisfied Jaeger that in his young days Aristotle was, as one would 
expect, a wholehearted sympathizer with Platonism. He accepted 
‘everything: the Forms, and the doctrines of immortality, rebirth and 
recollection that go naturally with them. When we turn to the treatises 
which we possess entire, we find him looking at Platonism from the 
standpoint of an independent critic, and expressly renouncing the 
belief in che existence of eranscendent Forms. Noticeable also is a 
fearure that must be regarded as characteristically Aristotelian: his 
interest in the natural sciences, especially biology, prompted by a firm 
beliefin the reality of the physical word and in its study as an indispen= 
sable instrument of knowledge. 

Jaeger took these facts, that Aristotle started his career as a Platonist 
and finished it as something different, and was inclined to conclude on 
no other grounds that the development of his philosophy took the form 
of a steady and continuous movement away from Placonism; and to 
use this conclusion as a premise for all subsequent deductions. Thus 
when a new portion of the Aristotelian corpus came up for discussion, 
he asked the question; ‘How far removed from Plato is its philo- 
sophical position”, and according to the answer assigned it irs place, 
early ot late, in the chronological series of Aristotle's weitings. Some- 
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times indeed he seems ro complete the circle of argument, and if a 
document is known on external grounds to be late, ro emphasize in it 
any distinctively Aristotelian features and belittle whatever Platonic 
colour it may possess. 

Yer obviously the hypothesis that Aristotle's development away 
from Plato was steady and continuous rests on slender foundations, 
and is indeed psychologically rather improbable. if one has fallen 
under the influence of a great man at the age of seventeen, and accepted 
his words as gospel, the discovery after a good many years that one can 
no longer subseribe o the doctrine that was the keystone of the whole 
philosophy’ must be quite a serious shock; and he immediate result 
is likely to be an irrationally strong revuision from the whole thing, 
Riper years and maturer meditation may enable one to see thar the 
breach is not so wide as it had seemed, and one’s early faith not 
altogether misplaced. In fact the tension already mentioned leads ro a 
certain aveillation in the movement of his thought, This is at present 
ana priori hypothesis a much as Jaeger’s. I think that a study of 
Aristotle's metaphysics and cosmology provides some evidence in its 
favour," bur ar present I only want to point our that it is this assumption 
of a steady development away from Plato that has given the best 
handle to Jaeger’s critics.’ On the other hand their criticisms have not 
always been clearly thought out, and so, though directed against a real 
weakness, have lacked conclusiveness. 

‘One example raises a point of suficient general interest ro be worth 
mention in these introductory pages. One of the ways by which 
Jaeger claimed to trace Aristotle's steady development away from 
Plato was by observing the degree of prominence which he gives to 
pure philosophy or metaphysics. His interest in it was a legacy from 

| Some scholars believe that Pato hime renounced the doc, nd chim oid evidence 
of tis nas ler dalogors. Readers ofthe previous vole wil Know Gat Jot take tis 
‘View. Mor ose polo i the Ariz id ot ete. ‘Though he Knew a quotes rom the 
Inet dloges be content ances the Jocine to Pho ( og-In Me. Ach 6) wth no 
‘ar tha Reever abandoned fe. Ci. Frank /P tyes 35 On es ace On the fardament 
Aisence eeween A304 Pt) 

°F have mind my owa sais ofthe developmen of Arcot’ ology fa CQ 1933 and 
1934 andthe Lac eof De cod 

“Dust (Gaomon 19954) cll the srteoce Md ooh 32-35 sn outhirst of Patousn, 
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hhis master, and as he matured he gave it less and less attention and 
turned increasingly to the study of the physical world. In a lecture on 
Aristotle in 1924 Burnet criticized this view by pointing among other 
things to the last pages of the Nicomackean Ethics, which contain an 
‘exaltation of the life of cheoria ~ disinterested enquiry or, as Burnet 
called it, theoretical wisdom —as the highest and most distinctively 
human form of activity. The social virtues, whose discussion has 
filled the greater part of the treatise, are, Aristotle finally concludes, 
secondary to this. ‘If then’, said Burnet, ‘the Nicomackean Ethics 
belongs, as Jaeger holds it does, to the last years of his life, we shall 
be driven to conclude that, at the time of his death, Aristotle was on 
the point of teaching a system in which everything was to be sub- 
ordinated to the theoretic or contemplative life.’ Burnet’s distinction 
is between the whole field of disinterested enquiry (cheori) and studies 
like ethics and politics. These, in Aristotle's view, as he says himself, 
are not undertaken for the sake of cheoria but aim at right action 
(praxis): he is opposing the theoretic life to the practical. The life of 
theoria obviously includes the speciat or empirical sciences, since they 
‘as much as any other kind of philosophy can be (and were in Aristotle's 
day) pursued for their own sake with no ulterior practical purpose.* 
Yet if I understand him rightly, Burnet thought he was proposing an 
alternative ro Jaeger’s thesis, which, however, was not that the dis- 
interested search for knowledge was yielding in Aristotle's mind to 
studies with a practical end in view, but that the abstract, mathematical 
and other-worldly characteristics of Platonism were giving place to the 
inductive sciences like biology. 

‘The English expression ‘pure science’ is ambiguous. It may mean 
either (a) pure as opposed to applied, ie. the pursuit of any knowledge 
for its own sake with no practical aim beyond, or (4) pure as opposed 
to empirical science, a science which is deductive, which relies on 
processes of thought going on within the mind rather than on an appeal 
to observation and experience of the external world.* Only the second 
sense can have any application to Jaeger's thesis. It would indeed be 


8 quowh Seaprricl, Met. roa6a6. 
+ This elementary point was well brought out by Stebbing her Mod, Introd to Logi, 22. 
[A science can of cours he pure im both senses, a8 pure mathematics. 
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strange if he had said that an itcreasing interest in the utilitarian value 
of philosophy marked a step in the departure of Aristotle from the 
Platonic spirit. The author of the Republic and the sponsor of thuse 
adventures in government which Plato undertook in Sicily was always 
‘more interested than his pupil ever was in the application of philosophy 
to the circumsrances of human life, This indeed is one of the most 
fundamental differences between the two. Knowledge for Plato was a 
means towards understanding (and hence possessing) the Good. For 
‘Aristotle it was enough that “All men by nature seek knowledge.” 
No further end need be sought: it was itself the end. Jaeger I am sure 
would have agreed that as he freed himself from his Academic craining 
he became more and more absorbed in the pursuit of knowledge and 
Jess interested in the moral and social virtues, in the study of which he 
‘maintained that one cannot and should not look {or the precision which 
alone deserves the name of knowledge (cpist?mé). For that reason, 
though necessary (since we are not disembodied minds), itis adefinitely 
subordinate study.* 

‘As a final note, it is interesting to observe how before a theory has 
been mooted, good scholars with the same material to work on can 
innocently assume that all the evidence would be against it if it were. 
So Sir Alexander Grant, who certainly knew his Aristotle, could write 
in the 1850s supporting the view that all Aristotle's extant works 
belong to the days of the Lyceum (the fragments of the exoterie or 
other Jost writings he dismissed as either forgeries or unimportant): 
“For these books may be stated broadly to be quite homogeneous. They 
belong to one period of the philosopher's mind ... It is only in minute 
points that a development of ideas or of modes of expression can be 
traced by comparing different parts of these works with each other.’ 

1 The opening words of Arta’ Aphis. 


' This willbe raped in ater chapter ee p. 3386. 
3 Geant, Ethier, For the fragments cei. 15. 
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ARISTOTLE’S LIFE AND 
PHILOSOPHICAL PILGRIMAGE 


Note on sources 

‘These have been collected and edited by Dilring in a book which has put 
‘every student of Aristotle deeply in his debt, Aristotle in the Ancient Bio~ 
Sraphical Tradivion (Goteborg 1957; 10 be referred to here as AABT).! 

A brief factual outline is in Dionysius of Halicamassus, who lived at 
Rome in the time of Augustus, for ewenty years from jo Bc. This was a 
time of great activity in Aristotelian studies at Rome, as we shall see. 

‘Then there is our familiar stand-by, the Lives and Opinions of Eminent 
Philosophers by Diogenes Laertins. “Though somewhat uncritical, and 
‘writing in che third century .D., he quotes authorities of the second and 
third centuries ,c., including Hermippus (late 3rd cent.), who wrote, 
among many other biographies, a book on Aristotle which Diogenes cites 
by name. Daring (4ABT, 79; ef- 275) considers it to have been his main 
source. Hermippus was called a Peripatetic, though che writer of che article 
on him In the RE (vu, 845-6) says that by the time the dele was given 
him tt was applied indiscriminately to writers of literary history and 
biography. However, he was certainly an admirer of Aristotle, 

‘There ace also chree biographies of Neoplatonic or Byzantine date, known 
respectively as the Vite Merciana, Vulgate and Letina (VM, VV and VL), 
and a brief one, followed by a list of Aristotle's writings, by Hesychius of 
Milecus.* Full texts are published in AABT with comments on their 
characters, ancestry and mutual relations. 

‘Next we have the Syriac and Arabic tradition, the value of which has been 
demonstrated by Diring. The Arabic writers claim wo be drawing cheir 
information from a certain Prolemy, whom they call ‘the foreigner’ (o/ 
garid), whose identity is unknown, but whom Ditring takes ro be an 
‘Alexandrian Neoplatonist writing in the fourth century.? 

+ Further reff. ae in Lynch, As Selo 8 2. The cootations of Chroust at hes 
tendo be exker spective. 

Gah cent 40s nor the lexcogeper, 

On this se 4ABT, 208-11 4 and Moraos, Line, 288-94, Ptolemy i menconed in 
V. Morand V. Lat. st well ss by the Arabic scholars. Neder Dosing not Mora 90s 
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Aristotle's life and philosophical pilgrimage 

ides actual biographies, there are of course many pleces of biographical 
information to be picked up in various ancient writers. These will be found 
in Part mt of AABT. One should note finally Diring’s judgement that 
“the careful account of the chronology of Atistore’s life, which we possess in 
three different versions, is ultimately derived from Philochorus’ (4487, 
4633 cf. 79). Philochorus of Athens, the chronicler (‘Atthidographer’), held 
certain public offices at Athens in 306..c., and his Aickis went down 10 261. 
He was therefore not only a professional historian, but at the height of his 
ccateer less than twenty years after Aristotle's death, The surviving docu- 
ments show thar there were two lines of tradition about Aristotle, one favour- 
able and the other hostile and slanderous. Philochorus appears to have been 
cone of his earliest defenders." 


In the external circumstances which played upon the mind of Aristotle 
there was certainly no lack of variety. Science was in his blood and 
probably in his early upbringing. He knew life at two royal courts, 
both semi-Greek or at least on the very frontiers of Greek civilization, 
and had one of the world’s great conquerors for a pupil. Himself an 
Tonian Greek from Thrace, he spent thirry years of his life in Athens 
as a metic, in the city but without a citizen’s rights. Here he experi~ 
enced the friendship of Plato and twenty years of the life and work of 
the Academy. According to a strong tradition he saw his native city 
destroyed by one king and rebuilr by permission of his greater suc- 
cessor as a personal favour to himself.) Finally he learned what it is 
to have been the friend of a prince who no longer lives, and had to 
leave his second home and die in exile, in order, as he is said to have 
put it himself, to prevent the Athenians from committing a second sin 
against philosophy (AABT, 340, 342). 

Aristote* was born at Stagira (or Stagirus), on the east side of the 
peninsula of Chatkidiké in Thrace, in 384 B.c. (frst year of 91st 
‘Olympiad, archonship of Diopeithes), which makes him three years 


* On the conaibution of Philochorus see Daring, Arist 28. 
+ On A's own auinide ro ble yevewla D. Whicebead has ae Imeresting noe in PCPS 1975. 
» See p. 37 8 t below. 

+ Scholars tke to speac ofthe legend of Avot asi the tide of Malvany 
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older than Demosthenes, as Dionysius of Helicarnassus pointed out. 
His father Nicomachus was personal physician ro King Amyntas of 
Macedonia, father of Philip and grandfather of Alexander the Great, 
and both he and Aristotle’s mother Phaestis claimed Asclepiad descent. 
‘This meant that both came from a fong line of physicians, who as the 
Hippocratic Corpus and other medical writers bear witness, were the 
chief representatives of empirical science among the Greeks. As 
Dionysius also remarked, his bent for science and medicine’ was an 
inheritance from his father and forefathers. He was left early an 
orphan, and his education was completed under the supervision of a 
guardian, Proxenus, said to have come from the Anatolian city of 
Atameus, which Aristotle was to know well in later life, It would be 
interesting to know how much the boy owed to Proxenus, who 
remains a shadowy figuee, save for the fact that Aristotle, as his will 
testifies, retained an affection for him and his famity dill he died. 

Ar the age of seventeen he came to Athens to complete his education 
and joined Plato’s Academy, which must by then have been in existence 
forsome twenty years, Plato himself, however, was away on his second 
visit to Sicly, engaged {n the pathetic attempt to turn Dionyslus IL 
into a philosopher as well as a king, and remained there for two or 
three years.’ Most scholars believe that he had feft his brilliant young 
associate Eudoxus in charge of the school,? with whom accordingly 
Aristotle would have had his first contact. He certainly admired him, 


» On the connexion brween the nwo see A. himself (De sen 4368175 6 De resp od fn" 
fais also within Ue province of natural scence to geap the frat priciples of health and disease, 
‘either of which cant ocus in Wile objec, Fortis ramon ton tees com in the end to 
fain, Sed physcane who pur the at piowpcly sar from gener py 
Pring 
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In the Nicomachean Ethics he speaks with respect of his moral character, 
and in the Metaphysics makes use of his astronomical system in 
constructing his own. Four or five years later, Plato left again for his 
final and disastrous Sicilian visit, 

It follows that young Aristotle's personal intercourse with the 
venerable head of the school, now in his sixties, must have been 
grievously interrupted during his first ten years in Athens, but it 
would be useless to adduce this in favour of a thesis that Plato did 
not have much influence over him at all, Evidence from ll sides shows 
that to be false. In fact if asked how Aristotle spent these first im- 
pressionable years, when the master’s personality must have been only 
indirectly felt, my own guess would be that he occupied himself with 
reading the dialogues, perhaps especially the Phacdo.' One might 
reason that Aristotle had come a long way because the fame of Plato 
hhad reached his northern home. He had entered the school, where 
everything was animated by the great man’s spirit but he himself, whom 
Aristotle had never seen, was absent. He had, however, left behind him 
a number of written works, and how else should the young student 
prepare for his return but by a study of them? And one could take it for 
granted that a boy with the intellectual curiosity of Aristotle would not 
soon tire of them once he had started. 

That is only circumstantial evidence, but his close study of the 
dialogues is obvious from the large number of references 10 them in his 
extant works, written for the most part when he had already reached a 
critical standpoint of his own. This did not happen for some time, The 
Eudemus, though probably his own earliest dialogue, was written a 
good many years after his first entry into the Academy, yet both it and 
the Protrepticus taught a purely Platonic doctrine, and the Eudemus 
was closely modelled on the Phaedo,* 

‘The extant works themselves, though sometimes fiercely critical of 
the Platonic theory of Forms, nevertheless reveal, as we shall have 


* A, more than once tes the Pho. as his source When citing the theory of Forms. Ross 
in his ed. of the dnalyice (p. 26) nows is influence on the Arstotlian syllogism. There 25 
Some basis in fick for Favoriu’ pease sory that when Plato gavea reading ofthe Ph. only 
‘A. tat ico ro the endy the res of the audience had got up and eft. (Se=D.L. 3.37.) 

"This is, unfortunately, ao longer an agreed fc, sed Tahal have eo venur c0 i later (pp, 
6-75,77-83). 
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‘occasion to notice, the extent to which the direction of his thoughts 
was determined by Plato and the Academy. Without begging any 
questions, this must be the starting-point of any enquiry into his own 
philosophical achievement. Twenty years ts a long time, and for so 
long did Aristotle remain in the Academy, enjoying the lively discus- 
sions of men whom Plato had trained in the art of dialectical argument, 
not moulded into a tame conformity. When on Plato's death he left 
Athens, he can have contemplated no break with the Academic 
tradition. He left with Xenocrates, a conservative Platonist and future 
head of the school, and it was to join another Platonic circle that they 
went. 

The British Daily Express once commissioned a series of articles on 
‘great philosophers, That on Aristotle began: ‘When Plaro was keeping, 
his school at Athens, a raw youth from Macedonia burst into the quiet 
groves where the old philosopher and lis students walked and talked, 
bringing with him a new vigour and a new outlook." That, | suggest, 
is the picture of which we must rid our minds, the picture of a tough- 
minded, scientific Aristotle bresking rudely in on a school still living in 
the atmosphere of the Phaedo and Republic, and trying to shatter with 
his relentless logic its most cherished ideals. Aristotle was under 
eighteen, his opinions unformed, and his mind at a highly impression- 
able stage. He read the Phaedo eagerly, and it made such a deep 
impression on him that he could think of no better model when, years 
later, he too wanted to cominemorate the death of a friend with a 
meditation on the nature and fate of the soul, 

In this, far from being advanced, he was lagging well behind the rest 
of the Academy, possibly because he found their discussions a little 
difficult to follow, He was not naturally attracted to the study of 
mathematics. He mistrusted their remoteness from the actual world of 
things which could be seen and touched. Later he would criticize this 
temoteness with the confidence of an independent philosopher. (‘The 
moderns have tumed philosophy into mathematics, though they 
pretend that one should study them for further ends’, Met. 992032.) 
In his youth he probably found it puzzling as well as unsympathetic. 
As D'Arcy Thompson wrote: ‘I am tempted to suspect that he 

* Deity Express, 3 October 1933. 
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sometimes passed shyly beneath the superscription over Plato's door.”* 
‘And there is no doubt that mathematics were coming more and more to 
dominate Academic discussion in those years. The theory of Forms 
in igs classical version was undergoing frank and lively criticism. Not 
that anyone in the schoo! though of himself as a rebel from Plato. 
More probably each thought of his own opinions as offering the only 
reasonable defence of true Platonism. One need look no further than 
the Parmenides to see that Plato himself was as alive as any to the 
logical dilemmas which the theory involved, and it was natural to hope 
that these could be avoided, and the fundamentals of the doctrine saved, 
by some remodelling in inessentials, The difficulty was to get agree- 
ment on what was fundamental and what inessential. For Speusippus, 
Plato’s successor, the important thing was to preserve supersensible 
reality, and this, he thought, could only be done by dividing it even 
more sharply from the physical world, and emphasizing its abstractness. 
Consequently he proposed that numbers, not middle-dialogue Forms 
like Justice or Courage, were the first principles. Aristotle himself, 
when his empirical bene had developed into a fully thought-out 
philosophy, taught exactly the opposite, 

‘The dialogues themselves it would be hard to draw into these 
discussions on account of their form. One cannot very well attack 
or defend in school-debates writings which combine their strictly 
philosophical content with exalted religious language, lively dramatic 
presentation, myth, humour, irony and pious reminiscences of a well- 
Joved and martyred teacher. A member of the Academy of Plato's 
later years might affirm (as indeed might Plato himself) his lasting 
belief in them. His claim would be that it was in the interests of the 
principles involved that their ideas should be analysed apart from their 
setting. If pressed further and asked to say what was the fundamental 
tenet which the whole school shared and was prepared to defend against 
all comers, we can only guess at his answer. My own guess is that it 
would be something like this: ‘What unites us is a common faith in the 
Possibility of attaining genuine knowledge. Bound up with this is, of 


* A. ere Biolopcn 14. The alleged supersipton was ofcourse ‘Only geconeers may envy? 
(ons @yeeatypnror datras authorises most flly given by Zelle, 24-430 n- 3). On As 
‘athemstcel ability see Additional Nowe on pp. 45-8 below 
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course, a belief in the existence of certain unchanging knowable 
principles to which the universe stands in some sort of relation, being 
neither 2 wholly illusory appearance nor yet 2 continuous flux of 
becoming and change of which nothing worth the name of knowledge 
is possible, Our common enemy, in short, is any form of scepticism.’ 
To the end Aristotle retained at least this lowest common denominator 
of the Academic faith. For much of his time in the school he remained 
considerably closer in spirit to the dialogues than did some of his 
colleagues. 

In 347 Plato died. Aristotle was of course long past the stage of 
being nothing but a receptive pupil. In the Academy he had the 
‘opportunity both of teaching" and of pursuing the scientific studies for 
which he had a natural bent, and which must already have made 
progress on independent tines and led him to take his own stand tn the 
<curtent philosophica) discussions. ‘The idea that bis criticlsm of Plato 
degan in Plato's lifetime goes back to Case and has the support of 
Jeger as well as later writers." He was in fact ready to produce his 
‘own brand of Platonism, and it was not that of the new head of the 
school. This was Speusippus, son of Plato’s sister Potone, and our 
sources give various reasons for the chojce. Philochorus (ap. Philo- 
demus, 4487, 259) thought it lay in their relationship. As Plato's 
nearest relative he would naturally inherit the property (During, 
Arist., 10), whereas Aristotle was not only unrelated, but as a metic 
could not inherit property at Athens without a special dispensation. 
It is not even known whether the choice was Plato's or made by the 
Academy after his death, as in the election of Xenocrates when 
Speusippus died. If'an election was held, Speusippus's views may well 
have found favour with the majority, and they were sharply opposed to 
Aristotle's, One must remember in any case that he was twenty-five 
years older than Atistotle. 

T have assumed as most probable that Plato's death was the main 


* There js evidence chat he gave a courst on chetoric fa which he oppoted che deat of 
Ttocrates. So Jager, and set Diving, Zranor 1956, 1835 Be Prime Ay 195-85, Jaeger sup= 
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taughe other things as wel, 
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cause of Aristotle's departure from Athens. There was an early thread 
of tradition unfavourable to him, apparently going back to his pupil 
Aristoxenus, which started a story that he quarrelled with Plato and set 
up a rival schoo! in Plato's lifetime. This was already refuted by 
Philochorus (i.e. before 300 8.c,) and later by Dionysius of Halicar- 
nassus.’ Whatever the reason for his failure to succeed Plato as head 
of che Academy and his subsequent departure, it can hardly have been 
due to a breach with Plato brought on by Aristotle's destructive 
criticism of Plato's philosophy. In spite of some harsh words about 
the theory of Forms, there is no need to question his sincerity when he 
wrote years later that it was uphill work for him to criticize it "because 
the men who put it forward were my friends’ (EN 109612). As we 
have seen (vol. v, ch. 10), there was no orthodoxy or censorship of 
opinion in the Academy in Plato's old age, nor any indication that he 
at any time rated his own theories higher than the continued search for 
truth. He would have thoroughly approved of the way Aristotle 
continues in the Ethics: ‘I think it is better, indeed necessary, that we 
who are philosophers should do away even with what touches us 
personally in che interests of preserving ruth. Both are dear, but itis a 
solemn duty to put truth first.’ In any case both Speusippus and 
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(spurred on, no doubt, by the difficulties that Plato himself raised in 
the Parmenides) Eudoxus had departed at least as far from his own 
theory as Aristotle ever did. Had he been an Athenian citizen Aristotle 
might have set up a school of his own there and then, where he could 
keep alive the form of Platonism which he Was convinced was the 
best, Unfortunately he was not only an alien, but had strong family 
ties with Macedonia. Such a man cannot have been happy at Athens 
just after the fall of Olynthus had shocked the whole city.” Te was just 
at this time, in the early part of 347, thar Demosthenes began to be 
acknowledged as a political leader, and with his rousing challenge to 
the Macedonian peril he soon became the dominant figure in Athens. 
Tt was no place for a friend of Macedon. Nor could Aristotle return to 
hhjs native city, for Stagira had been destroyed by Philip a few months 
before Olynthus. 

In these circumstances he left for Asia Minor with Xenocrates, who 
later succeeded Speusippus as head of the Academy* and in his philos~ 
cophy stood nearer Plato than Speusippus did. The departure, then, of 
Aristotle and Xenocrates to find in company a new home for philos~ 
‘ophy is poor evidence for a breach between Aristotle and either Plato 
himself or the Academy. The same is true of the society in which they 
found their home. ‘To understand it we must diverge for a moment 
into local history. Among several small independent Anatolian king 
doms which grew up in the fourth century under the shadow of the 
Persian empire was that of Hermias. His capital was Atareus, 
fortified city near the coast of Mysia. There are a fair number of 
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references to him in ancient literature, but our knowledge was enor- 
mously increased by the discovery in 1901 of a papyrus containing a 
part of the commentary of Didymus on the Philippics of Demosthenes." 

Hermias was deeply involved in the political struggles of his time, 
‘and met witha violent end. Naturally therefore the descriptions of him 
varied widely. Didymus himself gives as his reason for treating of him 
at length that ‘there are very great differences among those who have 
written about Hermias'. ‘Some’, he continues, ‘represent him in a 
‘most favourable light, others as a worthless scoundrel,’ The quotations 
which follow certainly bear out his words. Theopompus wrote that 
‘he got possession of Atameus and all che nearby country by the most 
unprincipled means; for here by poison and there...'.. The account 
is no less sinister for being broken off at this point by a gap in the 
papyrus. But the same authority, who wascertainly not actuated by any 
liking for Hermias,* and even while calling him a harbarian and a slave 
(he was certainly of Greek lineage), went on: ‘In other ways he has 
become a man of taste and culture, and though not a Hellene he 
studies philosophy with the Platonists.’ He was evidently a strong 
chatacter, and according to some accounts had worked his way up 
from the lowliest origins, having been the slave of a cercain banker of 
Atameus who had obtained a position of power in the city. His 
domain at first was nothing to boast of. Theopompus speaks of 
‘rocky peaks and small estates’. Money he had, as we should expect, 
and could enter expensive teams of iorses at the festivals, 

As his political success advanced, he learned of the presence of two 
interesting people at Skepsis, a small city thirty miles from his own, 
lying further inland. Two of its citizens were the Platonists Erastus and 
Cotiscus, who after some years of study at Athens had returned to their 
native city. Probably Hermias himself already had an interest in 
philosophy and bad visited Athens and the Academy. Strabo says that 
he had actually heard Plato and Aristotle there, but this is contradicted 
ay site Diya ho ein the in of Cer and Au nd wove fo 
Uopadoc ty mented fy ama Por seer lows 5 
reader may be refered tothe now dase article of D. £. W. Wormel, ‘The Literary Tradition 
conceming Hermias of Atarnew', YCS 2935, 57-93, and the txts and comment i» Dusing, 


ABT, 21-85. 
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by Plato himself if the Sixth Letter is genuine, in which he says that 
although he knows of Hermias he has never actually met him.* Prob- 
ably Strabo jumped to conclusions, and Hermias visited Athens during 
one of Plato’s absences abroad. It is just possible that the whole story 
of his visit arose out of his friendship with Erastus and Coriscus, 
though as Jaeger pointed out (4risiotle, 1126), there is no need to 
presuppose an interest in Platonism to account for the friendship 
itself, Just as Eudoxus, when he returned from the Academy (0 his 
native Cnidus, was given high honours and requested co re-draft the 
city’s laws, s0 (00 a small city like Skepsis would be proud of its two 
travelled and learned sons. It would be to Hermias's advantage to make 
friends with such influential neighbours. 

He may, then, have welcomed assistance in putting into practice 
Platonic theories of governmenc with which he was already familiar; 
‘or he may simply have been anxious to keep on good terms with his 
neighbours, and they, being Platonists and finding him of a receptive 
nature, imbued him subsequently with their own ideas. Whichever 
way it happened, the results are interesting, Aided, after their arrival, 
by Aristotle and Xenocrates, the Platonists persuaded him to modify 
considerably the usual administration of a petty tyranny, and he had 
reason to be grateful for it, As Didymus succinctly expresses it 
(probably quoting Herm{ppus): ‘He deliberately tumed his tyranny 
into a milder form of government, and thus added to his domain all 
the surrounding territory as far as Assos; wherefore he was greatly 
pleased with the said philosophers, and allotted to them the city of 
Assos.”* Here then was a little colony of Platonists, an offshoot of the 
‘Academy and just the place that Aristotle was looking for. Plato 


+ Leannot believe with Dating that Phto's words 60 not contradict Senbo's. ‘Plato’ he 
says (AABT, a9), ‘merely staues that he had ot associated with him a6 a friend! Such a 
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was dead and Athens hostile, but here he could pursue his thoughts and 
develop philosophy on his own fines. He stayed at Assos for three 
years, during which he met his furure wife Pythias. According to 
Strabo (15.1.37) she was the niece and adopted daughter of Hermias 
(daughter o niece’, D.L. 5.3), who gave her to Aristotle in marriage; 
but there is a genuine ring about the letter which he is said to have 
written to his Macedonian friend Andipater describing her as the 
tyrant’s sister and saying that, after the catastrophe of her brother's 
murder, he had married her out of regard for their friendship. 

Itis this period at Assos which is nowadays thought to have been 
unduly neglected in the past. It is clear thar, at least from the time 
when Aristotle and Xenocrates joined Erastus and Coriscus, there was @ 
regular little school or community of philosophers there, engaged in 
discussion, teaching and research, Hermias gave them Assos for their 
home, says the Index Academicorum (AABT, 277), ‘where they spent 
their time in philosophy, meeting together at a peripatos’ ~ a prophetic 
word, for this term for a covered walk was to become, at Athens, the 
name by which the school of Aristotle and his successors went down 
to fame as the Peripatetic. This however was not considered important 
or interesting so long as the general, if rather uncritical, belief 
persisted that the extant writings of Aristotle belonged en bloc to the 
days of the Lyceum, the last ten years of hislife, Oneinteresting type of 
evidence to the contrary is the occurrence in his surviving biological 
works, especially the Historia Animalium, of place-names from N.W. 
Asia Minor and Lesbos, where he spent two years after the death of 
Hermias. This was first noticed by D'Arcy Thompson, whose results 
were later supplemented by H. D. P. Lee.* Thompson's conclusions, 
however, went rather further than the evidence warranted, Forinstance 
he wrote: 


‘Throughout the Natural History references to places in Greece are few, 
while they are comparatively frequent to places in Macedonia and to places 
‘on the coast of Asia Minor, ali the way from the Bosphorus to the Carian 
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coast, T think it can be shown that Aristode’s natural history studies were 
cartied on, or mainly carried on, in his middle age, between his two periods 
oftesidenceat Athens; thatthe calm, landlocked lagoonat Pystha fon Lesbos] 
‘was one of his favourite hunting-grounds... Thus it would appear that 
‘Aristotle's work in natural history was antecedent to his more strictly 
philosophical work, 


Elsewhere he said: “But it is to the lagoon at Pyrtha that he oftenest 
alludes.’* This if true would of course be highly important for the 
chronology of the mote philosophical works, 

Now in his preface Thompson gives four references in the HA to 
Pyrtha and the Pysthean Euripus and two in other biological works,* 
This may be compared with six to Western Greece (Sicily, Syracuse 
and Tarentum) in the HA alone, The 39 references to “Greece proper’, 
to use Lee’s term, include mentions of fauna in Attica, Bocotia, 
Atcadia, Epirus, and the Axgolid. Of islands we find Cephalenia and 
Ithaca in the West as well as Crete and Cyprus, and Naxos in the 
Aegean. Even granted that much of the information from Asia Minor, 
Lesbos and Macedonia was the result of first-hand observation, that 
cannot prove more than that some biological research was carzied out 
in these parts.” 

It nevertheless remains a pity that Jaeger did not pay some attention 
to Thompson's words published thirteen years before his own book, 
‘They are part of the disproof of his thesis thar Aristotle's scientific 
researches belong exclusively to the last years of his life, a thesis based 
somewhat arbitrarily on the premises that they are very different from 
Platonic philosophy and that his development must have been a steady 
‘one away from Plato (pp. 10-11 above). His Greek biographer knew 
better when he said that natural science was a lifelong interest of 
Asistotle, because it was inherited and a part of his family training. 

For Aristotle an outstanding feature of those years must have been 


« Quattios ae fom the preface to his Oxford tandlaon of HA and A. ar « Bislogit, 

* Lee's count gives sia 77.4 alone ‘the lagoon at Pyrth Think fours right. 

4 Lee's conclusions are more restrained, Hie speaks oc pp. Ga and 6 of considerable amount” 
‘and ‘much of As biological research as belonging to the Azsor and Mylene periods nd more 
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the friendship of Hermiss. Opinions might differ about his character. 
‘About the friendship too thére are vatious accounts, including the 
seandalmongering commonly resorted to by personal enemies among 
the Greeks. But on one point there is nota dissentient voice, the reality 
and sincerity of the friendship. Hermias, says Didymus (Hermippus), 
‘was the grateful friend of all the philosophers, but Aristotle he wel- 
comed most of all, and was most intimate with him. Here in Assos and 
Atarneus the spirit of Plato, as the Sixth Letter suggests, was being kept 
alive as he himself would have wished, and not the least important part 
of it was realized in the person of Hermias. The ideal of the philo- 
sophic ruler was one which Aristotle tried more than once to bring into 
being, In Hermias Erastus and Coriscus already hoped that they had 
found their man, and such was his character that with Aristotle's help 
they saw their plans come nearer to fulfilment than was granted to 
Plato. His experiments in Sicily would have had much more far- 
reaching effects had they succeeded, but his human material failed him, 
and it was left to his successors to bring his ideal astep nearer realization 
in their own small sphere. Hermias not only welcomed the philoso- 
phees and gave cher an honoured position, but accepted their instruc 
tion and shared their studies. He even had the courage to put their 
ideas into practice, and found the resulting conciliatory policy perfectly 
satisfactory from a practical point of view. 

‘The most eloquene witness to his philosophic nature is Aristotle 
himself, who, after his death at the hands of the Persians, paid honour 
to his memory in more than one way. He had a monument to him 
erected at Delphi, with an indignant quatrain recording the Persian 
treachery. Most valuable of all for our understanding of Aristotle 
himself is the eulogy which he wrore after his friend’s death and cast in 
the form of a hymn to Areté, Virtue. There is no reason to doubt its 
genuineness, and its preservation has been most fortunate. Short, 
isolated pieces, written in a form far removed from that by which the 
author is customarily known, are easy victims of the passage of 
centuries, It was not so often realized in antiquity as itis now that these 
unexpected asides are just what is needed to make our appreciation of a 
great and complex mind complete and truly proportioned. With due 
allowance for a lover’s exaggeration, one may recall Browning's 
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reflections on a slim volume of sonnets produced by Raphael and a 
single picture painted by Dante. 
You and I would rather read that volume . 
‘Would we not? — than wonder at Madonnas 
‘You and I would rather see that angel, 
Painted by the tendemess of Dante, 
Would we not? — than read a fresh Inferno. 


Ie is not very sensible to prefér a painting by Dante, whose technique 
was doubsless mediocre, to the Inférno, nor a sonnet of Raphael's, who 
was probably no great poet, to his Madonnas. But at least we should 
know their minds better if we had the angel and the sonness, What 
Raphael's sonnets were to his Madonnas, Aristotle's poem is to the 
Physics or the Prior Analytics, We know the one as a painter: if we 
had the sonnets, we should see him as a poet, and moreover in a more 
natural atgitude, creating because the urge to create had arisen out of 
the immediate human contacts of his life, We know Aristotle as a 
logician and metaphysician: we see him here as a poet, and writing 
morcover because friendship and a sense of injustice demanded it, 
ignoring the dangers to which, as was proved later, 30 open a declara- 
tion of partisanship could lead. 

The poem was preserved by Diogenes, Athenacus and Stobacus. 
The discovery of the Didymus commentary gave us another, for he 
algo thought it worth setting down ‘because itis not widely available’, 
Perhaps, then, the thread on which it has hung has at times been 
slender. It may be translated thus:* 


Aretd, bringer of toil ro the race of mortals, the fairest quarry in life, for the 
sake of thy maiden beauty is death itself a fate to be prized in Hellas, oF the 
suffering of labours continued and endless. Such irnperishable reward dost 
thou implant in the mind, reward above gold or ancestry or soft-eyed sleep. 
For thy sake Heracles, born of Zeus, and the sons of Leda suffered many a 
tial, seeking by deeds to win thy power. Through longing for thee did 
Achilles and Ajax come to the house of Fades, and now for the sake of thy 

+ The ex may be conveniently found in the Oxford Boke of Gres Verse (20 49), Dich, 
nts Lyre, tor, Rous, Fragrts, 147 or the Loeb ed of DAL, 45, For modern comm: 


{aries see Diving, ri, 15 9-835 adding Worrell, YCS 1935, 62-4 (who seo priate tert and 
J. Crome in Phil, Gu. (low, 1967. 
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dear beauty has the nursling of Atarneus widowed the sun's light* So are 
his deeds 2 subject for song, and the Muses, Memory’s daighrers, will raise 
him to immortality, s they honour the nae of Zeus the hospitable and the 
need of friendship unsevered. 


The poem is a good one, and speaks for itself, Its sincerity is 
apparent, as is the exaleation of the language and the religious spirit 
manifested in each separate phrase, as well as the form in which the 
whole is cast, Both form and phrasing mark it as a hymn, a compo- 
sition, that is, deskgned for choral singing and commonly serving a 
ritual rather than a purely literary purpose. This would give it front 
the beginning a religious significance which might escape a modern 
reader, Itis addressed to Areté, an abstract idea personified as a maiden 
goddess. Personification came easily to the Greek mind, and examples 
could easily be multiplied. In Homer himself (to mention a few) death, 
sleep, fear, justice, rumour, fate and prayers act a8 persons, and it 
remained a characteristic of the Greek religious spirit. The persontfica- 
tion of Arete herself was not original to Aristotle but had occurred 
for instance in the famous ‘Choice of Heracles’ of Prodicus (vol. 111, 
a77t). 

To make so much of this may seem an exaggeration of the interest 
and importance of the poem, but there isa reason for it, and ieis nothing 
to what others have done, Let us look at Jaeger: 


‘The poem has mostly been considered as a human document only, and its 
irreplaceable value for the stady of Aristotle's philosophical development 
hhas not been appreciated, It shows how, afier the critical demolition of the 
Platonic [dea was complete, exact thought and religious feeling are taking 
differentdirections in his mind. Philosophically the Idea exists no longer as a 
reality for Aristotle as he wattes these verses, but in his heart I lives on as a 
teligious symbol, an ideal, He understands Plato’s work as poetry, and just 
asin the Metaphysics he explains the Idea and the participation of the sensible 
world in its being as poetie metaphor, created for ttself by the eye of the 
‘imagination, so it appears to him again in this poem, transfigured into the 
form of the maiden for whose sake its yet in Hellas a precious thing to die.* 

+ Hicks misransatioe a this point (was bereft of the ight of the aun’ spots the poet's 
fet the departure of Hermias For the nulighe fs the sun's loss more chan his. 


© Jace, Ariseotees (925s #185 Tee also on p. 118 ofthe English e, bos the version above 
in one which ¥ had made before that appeared. 
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I see no reason at all for connecting the Areté of this hymn with the 
Platonic Form of Virtue. She comes from the common stock of Greek 
religious poetry and shows—what is at least as important — that 
Aristotle had 2 deep and Hellenic sense of the divine." If it meant 
anything at all, the coincidence with Platonism could only be an 
argument for secking the origin of the eternal (burnot personal) Forms 
of Plato in the Greek habit of expressing its emotional reaction to 
concepts in terms of personification, Personifications were certainly 
there before Plato, but there is litee to be said for such speculation, All 
things considered, we may be content t© regard the hymn 35 a human 
document only, and remain blind to its incomparable value for the 
study of Aristotle’s philosophical development. Even to connect it, a3 
Diring does, with the ekics, hardly seems appropriate to this poetic 
comparison of the deeds of Hermias with those of the great heroes of 
old.* We have perhaps learned one thing, that although the search 
for philosophical development has proved its worth, ie carries the risk 
of losing one’s sense of proportion and expecting to find it everywhere. 
‘The gain in this case has been the glimpse of Aristotle in the unfamiliar 
guise of a poet, writing, under stress of emotion and in order to do 
justice to a murdered friend, something which could only bring him 
into disfavour with political authority. This was no imaginary danger. 
‘Once the powerful protection of Alexander was removed and Athenian 
feeling against Macedon allowed full play, the authorship of this poem 
became one of the pretexts used for bringing a charge against him, and 
30 a direct cause of his dying in banishment. 

Affer at most three years at Assos or Atarncus Aristotle crossed to 
Mytilenes not a big change, for to anyone standing (as 1 have done) on 
the acropolis of Assos the island of Lesbos is in full view, It was the 
home of his younger friend and collaborator Theophrastus, and 
place-names in the zoological works of both point to work carried on 
{in the island, Thus their collaboration and friendship is sufficient to 

* On pemocicaon 8 « mode of Geek thought ae Webs’ paper with tht le oJ: of 
Wark end Courtuld ite 9¢4, Lonceta alecare armed myifbyconjecrg Data hope 
scndect mighcone day spite tsa PLD, wth ess on persone eign of the ory 
St Fon creat Webern oe psn Co Modi 
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account for the move.* To attribute itto the death of Hermias does not 
fit the chronology, the most likely dates being these: Aristotle at 
‘Assos 447-53 at Mytilene 345-33 death of Hermias 341.* In 343 he went 
to Macedonia at Philip's request to be tutor to his son Alexander, then @ 
boy of thirteen.s 

‘The plotting of Hermias against the Persians, which led to his death, 
‘was used by Jaeger as a peg on which to hang an interesting theory 
about Aristotle's appointment at the Macedonian court. If Philip's 
plans for a campaign against the Persians matured, the rerritory of 
Hermnias in Aeolis would be a most useful Asiatic bridgehead and base. 
‘This Hermias was prepared to offer in return for certain pledges 
regarding his own security. ‘The accounts of Didymus and Demos- 
thenes’s fourth Philippic together offer clear evidence that negotiations 
did take place between them. It would appear impossible (Jaeger 
continues) that Aristotle should be ignorant of the high political ven- 
tures of his friend and father-in-law. In 343 he went to Pella, and in 342 
came discovery by the Persians and the capture and death of Hermias, 
It was, Jaeger concludes, on a political mission for Hermias that he 
crossed to the court of Philip. In support of this Jaeger cites the 
insufficiency of the reasons usually adduced. The prevailing view, he 
says, is Plutarch's, that Philip searched the world for a tutor for his son 
and turned to the greatest philosopher of the age; but when he was still 
lecturing in Assos and Mytilene, Aristotle had no such widespread 
reputation. Nor would the fact that his father had been physician to 
Philip's father carry much weight with Philip forty years later, when 
the friendship could scarcely have been a personal one for him,* 

When and where they fst became acquainted is not known. Some Whe to think that 


ey 98, bt 
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‘The theory is perfectly possible, and throws an interesting light on 
Aristotle’s life and position at this time, but we can be content with the 
facts: in 343 he took up his new position, and in 341 Hermias was 
treacherously captured by a Persian general, accused of plotting against 
the Great King, and was cither tortured and executed or died in 
captivity. If we may trust the encomium written by Aristotle's nephew 
Callisthenes, he died with a message on his lips to his ‘friends and 
companions’, that he had done nothing unseemly or unworthy of 
philosophy, Demosthenes rejoiced at the setback to Philip’s plans. 

‘Whatever the reason for Aristotle’s new appointment, it was no 
doubt accepted joyfully for its own sake. To be educator to a prince 
‘was an ambition inherited from Plato which he never gave up, Some 
ten years earlier he had addressed a protreptic work to a Cypriot king 
called Themison, in which he urged on him that philosophy was the 
most profitable education for a monarch, Next we saw him moulding 
the mind of the tyrant of Atarneus with some success, perhiaps because 
he had relinquished a little of the intransigence of what one might call 
romantic Platonism, Here it could possibly be significant that his 
abandonment of belief in the transcendent Forms Justice and the 
rest — had occurred in the meantime. There would be some give and 
take with Hermias, who besides leaming had, as Plato hoped in the 
Sixth Letrer, something to teach. 

Now came the biggest chance of all, Alexander's opportunities were 
limitless, and as for his own powers of cesponse to them, that was where 
Aristotle himself might have some effect. The uncompromising ideal 
of the philosopher-king had yielded in his mind to something more 
practical, and united with this was his conviction of the superiority of 
the Hellenic race to all others, and his belief that it could rule the world 
nly it achieved political unity.* ‘The crying need was for a man, and 
his new pupil was one supremely fitted, at least from Aristotle's 
position, to be the one, Alexander's later ideals of a community 


ae Zerby Nap Oat wend ac Bosra woeimen a Bren 
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embracing Greeks and barbarians must have come as a shock to him. 
‘Meanwhile he continued to enjoy the royal favour, which included the 
allotment to him by Philip, for the education of Alexander, of a 
Nymphaeum in the Macedonian town of Mieza, to be a ‘school and 
place of resort’. In Phutarch’s day ‘Arisrotle’s stone sears and shady 
-walks’ were still pointed out to tourists, To this time alo belongs his 
rebuilding of Stagira and restoration of its exiles with the blessing of 
‘Alexander and Philip." 

Alexander seems to have applied himself diligently to the programme 
of studies which Aristotle mapped out, but the tutorship did not last 
more than three years. When Alexander was sixteen, Philip went on a 
campaign against Byzantium, leaving him as regent, whereat he success- 
fully carried out some minor military expeditions on his own, ‘This 
‘must, to say the least, have seriously interrupted the hours of study, but 
Aristotle still stayed in the North, where we find him at the time of 
Philip's assassination in 336 and Alexander's accession, Now and after 
he returned to Athens he must have found his Macedonian friendships 
‘of great practical benefit, Most important was Antipater, the dominant 
figure in Greece for the next ten years. When Alexander left for his 
world-famous campaigns in Asia, he appointed Antipater his regent in 
Greece. Yet the friendship between him and Aristotle does not seem 
to have belonged, to use Aristotle’s own classification, to the second 
class of friendship in which only utility is sought, but to the first or 
perfect kind. It was not confined to the period of Macedonia’s 
hegemony in Greece, but lasted until Atistotle’s death, though he lived 
to see the day when to be a friend of Macedon meant a choice between 
death and banishment from Athens. In his will he appointed Antipater 
his executor, To think of men like this — of Plato and Theophrastus, 
Hermias, Alexander and Antipater — and of the end of the Hymn to 
‘Areté may help us to understand the encomium of friendship at the 
‘opening of Nicomachean Ethics bk 8, It was not without reason that 

1 Zeller 2.25 3 and 27.5; Morons, Lie 341. Morass readable count of As ches 
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Aristotle spoke of it there as nor only the most necessary thing in fife, 
bura thing of beauty besides; “for without friends no one Would choose 
to go on living, though he possessed every other good thing’. 

In the spring of 334 Alexander crossed over to Asia as the champion 
of Hellas and a second Achilles, With him went a band of writers and 
philosophers, among whom was Aristotle's nephew and pupil Callis- 
thenes. Unfortunately Callisthenes not only opposed the conqueror's 
wish that Greeks too should do obeisance to him in the Persian 
manner, but was suspected of being involved in a conspiracy, and was 
either put to death or died from the effects of imprisonment, This 
‘may have cast a shadow over the later relations between Alexander and 
his former tutor, but even if it made him an unpopular figure in the eyes 
of later Peripatetics, the effect on Aristotle himself may not have been 
0 great. His own verdict on his nephew was that the boy was certainly 
a powerful talker, but had no sense. He certainly lacked tact, if the 
story is true that he more than once quoted to the King the line of 
Homer, ‘Even Patroclus died, a far better man than yourself", 

‘Aristotle himself returned to Athens, after an absence of thirteen 
years, Speusippus had died in 339 and Xenocrates had succeeded to the 
headship of the Academy. Aristotle began to teach independently in 
the Lyceum, the gymnasium of the precinct of Apollo Lykeios. This, 
like the Academy, was a public place where sophists and thetors would 
gather their pupils around them, and it had been a favourite haunt of 
Socrates." Each would have his chosen gymnasium and his favourite 
covered walk within it, where he could always be found, No more than 
that is implied by the words of Hermippus (ap. D.L. 5.2) that ‘he chose 
a public walk (peripatos) in the Lyceum, where he would walk up and 
down discussing philosophy with his pupils until it was time for their 
rubbing with off. Until recently it was taken for granted that he soon 
founded a school (ina physical sense) in a nearby group of buildings, 

+ Phat, Ales 53 and other authors ia AABT, apa, Che ‘T. Brow, *Callsthenes and 
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and that its customs were modelled on those of the Academy, with irs 
cule of the Muses and ‘common life’ (7 ov3fiv), including common 
meals and parties (syssitia and symposia) conducted according to definite 
rules of procedure. ‘That such ‘rules for symposia’ were drawn up by 
Aristotle himself is recorded more than once. (See vol. tv, 21 n. 14)" 
Here there were rooms fitted up for teaching and research, and a library, 
‘The evidence for this is the will of Theophrastus, which provides for 
the disposal of the buildings, including a temple (containing a statue of 
Aristotle), and a garden and houses, Brink, however, has argued (RE 
Suppl, vit, 905) that this property had nothing to do with Aristotle 
himself, but was granted later to Theophrastus by Demetrius of 
Phalerum, This rests partly on the absence of any reference to the 
disposal of such property in Aristotle's own will and partly on a 
sentence in Diogenes’s life of Theophrastus, which says only (5.39) 
‘He és said to have possessed a garden of his own after Aristotle's 
death, obtained for him by Demetrius of Phalerum who was his 
fiend.’ Brink regards this as coneradicting the notion that Aristotle 
had a school in any physical sense, and adds that chough legally a 
metic could not withour a special dispensation own property in 
Athens, the granting of it to Theophrastus of Lesbos was an exception 
due to the favourable political circumstances. But if this was possible 
for Theophrastus, it was possible for Aristotle, and no political cir- 
cumstances could have been more favourable than the period when his 
fiend Antipater was Alexander's regent in Greece,” 

Diiring accepts Brink’s arguments but goes further, According to 
him Aristotle founded no school even in the non-physical sense of a 
community of philosophers. The picture is indeed pathetic: ‘He died 
relatively young, without a school and with few intimate pupils, a 
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lonely man’! The Peripatetic School was not founded by Aristotle, 
‘as everyone in ancient and modern times has thought, but by 
Theophrastus. 

‘This surprising thesis can hardly outweigh the case for the tradi- 
tional view.) Aristotle nor only taughe, but carried out scientific 
research (including dissections)* and amassed a large library. Strabo 
called him the first known collector of books, and if this can hardly be 
literally true,’ it probably means that he was the first to establish a 
library in the full sense of a properly arranged collection in its own 
special building. Buildings there must have been, for books, specimens 
and equipment could not have been housed in a public gymnasium. 
Since a metic could hire a house to live in, he could surely have the use 
of other buildings too, Perhaps then, as Jaeger said, the property 
granted to Theophrastus was the one in which Aristotle had taught, 
though in fact Diogenes speaks only of ‘a garden of his own’. 

‘Demetrius of Phalerum, who was in his late twenties when Aristotle 
died and was afterwards in charge of affairs at Athens for ten years, was 
a member of the Lyceum. Later he was forced to take refuge in 
Alexandria, where he became an adviser to Ptolemy Soter, and it was 
evidently through him chat, as Strabo puts it, Aristotle ‘became the 
instructor of the kings of Egypt in the arrangement of a library’. His 
‘own became the pattern for the famous one in the Alexandrian 
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peachable comemporary source (Xen. Mon. 41) of Eothy-demes the fend of Socrates 
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Mouseion. The Mouscion was on the royal estate, and besides its 
name, had other features borrowed from the Academy and Lyceum, 
namely a peripatas and a large house containing the common dining- 
room (syssition) of the scholars;* and the Alexandrian library in jes turn 
‘became the model for that of the Atcalid kings of Pergamum, 

In the Lyceum Aristotle continued his scientific researches and gave 
ral tuition. Of his teaching methods Aulus Gellius has handed down 
an interesting account.” 

‘The lectures of the philosopher Aristode, the teacher of Alexander, and the 
accomplishments which he imparted t» his pupils, ae said to have been of 
two kinds. Some were called exoreric, some acroatic.) The name exoteric 
was applied to rhetoric, the eulivation of 2 quick wit, and education in 
civics. deroatic on the other hand were works concerned with more arcane 
‘and exact philosophy, with the investigation of narure and with dialectical 
discussion, tn the Lyceum he devoted the morning to the acroatic subjects 
and did not allow anyone to attend without assuring himself of their ailiy, 
‘educational grounding, keenness to learn and willingness to work. ‘The 
exoteric lectures and speech-ciasses he held in the same place in the evening, 
and opened them to any young men without restriction. This he called his 
‘evening walk’, the other the early one, for at both times he walked as he 
talked. “His books also, treatises on all these same subjects, he divided 
similarly, calling some exoterie and others acroatie* 

The atmosphere of the schoo! seems to have been more scientific, in the 
modem sense, than philosophical, though in this Aristotle may have 
been following according to his own bent a lead already given in 
the Academy. (Cf. vol. v, 463) The sciences of observation were 
encouraged, and pupils were set to preparing the basic collections of 
material on which the inductive method could be practised. Aristotle 
himself had amassed an enormous amount, and his notebooks would 
be at the disposal of others undertaking particular lines of research, 
Single subjects were allotted to different assistants, e.g, botany to 

« See Seabo ty. aad 1.799-4 

1 Nace ae 30, ABT. 431. Cellos wat a Roman ofthe and cnt who lve for 8 
time in Athens to pore savour sto, palosaphy. Th preceptor was noted Patoist 
ofthe tin, Cale Tours. 

1 dagen, to he Bed to (more commonly creams). Tha the Grdk tle of what we 
snow athe Phos poh agent Lecturecoure 08 mar 


1 The meaning of esters be applied #0 wring neals sil seperate condderacin, See pe 
so below. 
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Theophrastus," medicine to Menon, and to Eudemus of Rhodes the 
history of the exact sciences, arithmetic, geometry and astronomy. To 
this type of work belongs the great collection of descriptions of various 
political systems, 158 in all, an invaluable tool for the political scientist. 
‘The rediscovered Constitution of Athens formed the first book of the 
series, and is generally believed to be one of those written by Aristotle 
himselé* 

‘The attention paid to minutiae, and the conscientious amassing of 

detailed information, sometimes, it must have seemed, for its own sake, 
was far removed from the atmosphere in which most philosophers had 
hitherto been accustomed to work. More accurately perhaps it repre- 
sented an Tonian strain strongly opposed to the Socratic, and it looks 
2s if Aristotle's helpers needed occasfonal encouragement to keep them 
from flagging in their arduous and sometimes uninspiring tasks. Such 
encouragement is offered, for instance, in a famous passage of the work 
On the Parts of Animals (6455-47): 
It remains to treat of the nature of living creatures, omitting nothing (as far 
as possible), whether of higher or of lower dignity. For even in the case of 
‘creatures, the composition of which is disagreeable to the sense, Nature, who 
fashioned them, nevertheless affords an extraordinary pleasure to anyone 
with a philosophic disposition, capable of understanding causes. We take 
delight in looking at representations of these things, because we observe at 
the same time the art of the painter or sculptor which created them? and 
it would be strange and unreasonable that the contemplation of the works of 
Nature themselves should not yield a sull greater satisfaction, when we can 
‘make out their causes. Accordingly, the consideration of the lowlier forms 
of life ought not to excite a childish repugnance. In all natural things there 
48 something to move wonder. 


‘What a long way we have come from the Socrates of the Phaedo, who 
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turned away in despair from the natural world ro seck the ruth in 
logoi! Yet may not Plato himself, whether intentionally or not, have 
sown the seed which flowers here in Aristotle's differently con- 
stituted mind? At a later stage he 100 had insisted (Soph. 227) that 
no considerations of value or dignity should invade the province of 
scientific classification. As species of the generic art of hunting, 
generalship and delousing stand on thesame level, The only difference 
is that the general (a hunter of men) is more conceited. 

This anticipation of the learning and science of Alexandria, as Jaeger 
saw it, was believed by him to constitute the whole of Aristotle's 
original work in this last period. Burnet, however, soon after Jaeger’s 
book appeared, maintained that this was not the whole truth; there was 
evidence that Aristotle was contemplating a revision of his whole 
system when his early death intervened, and a closer study of his 
thought in these years might reveal a conception of philosophy not so 
far removed from Plato's after all. On the latter point later work 
has tended to substantiate his provisional view, and it will probably be 
reflected in this book. 

‘The final period of work in Athens lasted for twelve years. Con- 
fident that his friends were che ruling power in Greece, and with the 
conqueror of Asia to assist and subsidize his scientific work,' Aristotle 


1 Tf this crosses the bocer into the‘Aristoteon lagen so be it. For Janges (Areal, 389) 
the Historia Aviation would not have been coccsivable without » knowledge of dacoveries 
male by Aletarder’s expedition concerning the Rabies of elephants and other animals unknown in 
Greace. Ce should be noted however, that inthe 274 A. nade cra! use of writen suthorities. 
He thee times mentions Cicsas as Ma source of information on Kia ad is fauna) Financial 
support from Philip and Alexander ig mentioned by Aclian and Athenaeus, and Pliny speaks of 
specialises put by Alevandee 2¢ A’s disposal expers in hunting, fahing, and bird-catching, 
herdsmen, keepers of vivatin and aguas, apinies and aviaren Exaggeation (Atheoaeu 
mentions “rumours of Soo talents’, Pliny “thousands of men’) eed not mean total falsehood, 
‘Diing has noted (A487, 388) thea varius places ia the HA A. mensions types of informants 
easly iat doin Py oe bere, hen hrdne, dat be 

his i Imeresting but might ell ther way, or neither, Soe also During's Ari, 
1226, on AJ's use of oral oe witen information in adiion to persoealchservation. 

Diiring (Arist, $23) dismisses Plny's ory as “namaally’ Hellenistic invention. It is to be 
feared hat hand J2oger have both been nfaenced by bee preconceived viewt ofthe date of A's 
_ovlogical investigations Because his relevant writings include Lesbian, Anatolian and Mace- 
Adoni placenames, D.sasomen thet pectcally a his werk in this el wa cari out before 
die rerun co Adhens (AABT, 289, dire, 523: D'Arcy Thompson's remarks would encourage 
him in this view, pp 29-30 above). J.on the other hand accepts Alexander's interest e proof of 
bis general thesis that A's deed cieotiic woth ‘he point of his geatst distance from the 
philosophy of Plo’, belonged eo the ist few year Of his fe Yer obviously neither srgoment 
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must have found it a happy time as he went about the daily work of 
the School, spending the mornings with stimulating pupils and 
younger colleagues like Theophrastis, Eudemus, Meno, Aristoxenus 
and Dicaearchus, and holding forth in the evenings to audiences of 
ambitious young men eager to leam the secrets of political success. The 
sudden shattering of his security, and the world-shaking event which 
caused it, must have been all the more terrible. When in the summer 
of 323 the news of Alexander's death reached Athens, many refused to 
believe it He was thiny-two. ‘Then in September eye-witnesses 
reached the city and doubt was no longer possible. The Assembly 
decided on immediate war with Antipater and the liberation of Greek 
cities from his garrisons. t was not his fauleifarsuch a time his friends 
had to shift for themselves, and an excuse was soon found for harrying 
Aristotle. A charge of impiety (esebeia, the old complaint against 
philosophers) was laid against him, instigated most probably by ahigh 
religious official, Eurymedon the hierophant, and its pretext was his 
relationship with the pro-Macedonian Hermias. Thus was religious 
zeal neatly reinforced by political animosity. Had not Aristodle written 
a poem in honour of Herma, and was it not in the form of a hymu or 
pacan? Aristotle then was guilty of writing a hymn to a mortal as if 
he were a god, and, as they added for the sake of artistic verisimilitude, 
of singing it every day at dinner. Luckily we possess the poem in 
question, and can judge the justice of calling ita hymn to Hermias when 
it is addressed to Aret8, among whose servitors Hermias is aumbered 
along with Achilles and Ajax and other heroes of old. ‘There was also a 
story, which may have formed part of the legal charge, that after his wife 
Pythias died, Aristotle sacrificed to her‘as the Athenians do to Demeter’. 

Not only Athens but the whole of Greece was in revolt against 
Antipater, and Aristotle had to submit to other petty indignities which 


roves thit Ae zoological work belongs exclasiedyt0 one peiod or the other. Allan (Phil of ., 
99) can only object that even iff rue that Alecznderagveed to provide the Lyceum with 
Information houtanimals in the newly conquered tenizory, "dere would sareely have been tm 
for his ofer to bear ft’. Baween 334 0 335° 

* See Di. 5.6 and Heemippus ap. Ath. 15.6960-b (AABT, 278). The spesker in Atbenseus 
argues that che poom i no 2 poean at all, but of ann type.” For the aubea change wee Zeller, 
2:38. ¢, The ory shout Pythias saeibuted 20 Lycon the Pythagores, probably # Younger 
Contemporary of A. See Eusebius (Arisocies) nd Thandoretin AAT, srand 381. Wortell 
‘Sescrbes and comments on the whole busines in YCS 1935, 85-7 
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must have helped to embitter his last year in exile. The Delphic 
Priesthood had earlier erected ' stele at Delphi deereeing honours to 
Aristotle and Callisthenes in consideration of their services in compiling 
a record of all Pythian victors and the onganizers of the games. This 
‘was hardly a service whose value could be aleered by political changes, 
yet when, some five months after Alexander's death, Phocis allied itself 
‘with Athens in opposing Antipater, the Delphians were not above 
cancelling the honours which had been its reward. There is a note 
of weary resignation in the letter which he wrote to Antipater about 
the business: ‘Conceming the honours vored to me at Delphi, of 
which I have been deprived, I have now reached a stage when 1 don’t 
greatly mind about them, and yet I cannot say 1 don't mind at all" 
Under pressure of the odium of the asebeia charge Aristotle took the 
inevitable step and abandoned Athens. His retreat was at Chalcis in 
Euboea, where there was some property belonging 10 his family on 
his mother’s side. He had with him now Herpylis, a freedwoman 
with whom he had been living after the death of Pythias, She remained 
with him dill his death and was probably ce mother of his son 
Nicomachus, In bis will he provides in detail for her future, and 
testifies to her loyal affeetion, In Chaleis he had lived no more than a 
year when he died in 22, in his sixty-third year, 


Additional note: Aristotle and mathematics 


On Aristotl’s mathematical abilities diametrically opposite opinions 
have been held. For Burnet, ‘He was not a mathematician like Plato.’ 
“There is no evidence that he was ever capable of appreciating the 
strictly mathematical point of view.’ He rejected the theory of Forms, 
‘which he was too litle of a mathematician to understand fully’ (1), 
and his own astronomical and physical theories ‘could never have been 
seriously maintained by anyone who knew anything of the mathematics 
even of those days’, Field’s view was similar. Ross on the other hand 


+ "The tele (SUG, 279) was discovered during excavations at Delphi in 1895; text and come 
tment in ABT, 339. Bven During, whom no one could cal a creluloss scholar, thinks che 
leer “ould be gens’, and ifs felon, ina very dever Elon indeed 

* Pace Dising, AABT, 266, Ariswcles (Gp. Eur 15, 44BT, 376) says dat he duly 
rarred her, but this is dispute - ove of those academic dabaces lato which ie hardly seers 
‘worth while t enter. For an exhactive dncusion ofthe slasonsbip between A., Herpyllisand 
Nicomachs, sce Malvany, CQ 1936, t57-6o, and During’s comments, A4BT, 29h, 
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gave reasons for thinking ‘that he had a more mathematical turn of 
rind than he is usually credited with’, He cites his discussions of the 
presuppositions of science and of the problem of continuity in Phys. 6, 
and thirdly Mer, 1051a21~33, ‘in which he anticipates Kant’s doctrine 
that the construction of the figure isthe secret of geometrical discovery’. 
Ross concludes: ‘He did noe make original discoveries; but few thinkers 
hhave contributed so much to the philosophical theory of the nature of 
mathematics.’ The verdict of Sir Thomas Heath, who as the historian 
of Greek mathematics and writer of Machematics in Aristotle (1949) 
had a better right to speak than most, was lukewarm: ‘He was evidently 
nota mathematician by profession, but he was abreast of the knowledge 
of his day as far as elementary mathematics is concerned; and the 
historian of mathematics can glean from his treatises valuable hints as to 
the content of the textbooks in use immediately before the time of 
Euclid.’ On the whole, more recent opinion has tended co swing in 
Aristotle's favour, J. Bares, for instance, in 1969 writes of ‘the old 
slander’ that Aristotle was no mathematician, and according to During, 
the geometrical constructions witlt which he exp! optical 
phenomena in the sky in Metcor. 33 display his ‘sovereign mastery’ of 
contemporary mathematics," 

However, it is not so muck Aristotle’s abiliry that 1s of interest as 
his opinions about the proper place of mathematics in the whole field of 
science and philosophy, In a judicious summing-up, Daring makes 
both the essential points: that Aristotle was mathematically competent 
and that at the same time he rejected any explanation of narural 
processes that had a mathematical basis, He disapproved of the hold 
that mathematical principles had obtained over the conclusions of 
philosophy in general, He himself was a student of nature at first hand, 
1 physicus, seeking for causes and explanations through observation of 
natural objects both animate and inanimate; and whereas the prevailing 
trend among his acquaintance was to regard the objects of mathe- 
‘matics ~ numbers, points, lines, planes, solids ~ as the ultimate elements 


1 Rell fe ths paras Burne (i) Be. Ac. Leceure 1924, 13 and 8 (i) Pavoni, 64 aed 63; Fld 
Plt 3095 Rows, Phy 70 and avast, 95 Heath, Maths de Ay 23]. Bares, Bro. £36), 
ints Duriog, drist, 393. K. Berka CA. ug die sxoumtche Methose’, Dax Altrrum 1963) 
‘combats the view that A. Bad ao grese undersandiog of muthemaccs and that the axiomane 
Inathod i due to Eucla. 
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or first principles of the natural world, he could only suppose that, like 
the Pythagoreans (Met. 1090432, p. 2 above), his colleagues were 
thinking of some other world, not che one we know, Arithmetic (or 
rather number-theory) and geometry ‘did not deal with realities’ (Met, 
1o73b6-8). True, this illegitimate irruption of mathematics into 
natural science did not prevent him from applying his own mathe- 
matical talent to questions of method and the logical structure of the 
demonstrative sciences, as many have pointed out with reference to the 
first book of the Posterior Analytics. Leibniz remarked that Aristotle 
was the first to think mathematically in fields outside the striedy 
mathematical, and Ross, Owen and Bares have made the same point in 
the same context of An, Post, t," One might notice also how naturally 
the mathematical illustration springs to his mind even when he is 
speaking of the principles of ethical theory (EN 1151a15-19), to 
which he explicity denies the name of exact science. Nevertheless 
mathematics found no place in the mainly empizical and classificatory 
sciences which chiefly interested him, the fields of natural history and 
especially biology which he did so much to set on thete feet as scientific 
disciplines and which constitute his chief claim to fame as a scientist. 
‘This was not due to any lack of comprehension on his part. It is 
amusing to find him condemaing Plato’s geometrical construction of 
matter in the Témaeus, not only for its uselessness to natural philosophy 
(which is concerned with facts ‘as continuously and correctly presented 
through the senses’ and cannot tolerate a concept like that of wiangles 
suspended in space), but also as contrary to the principies of mathe- 
matics! The theory, he objects, demands the existence of indivisible 
magnitudes, which mathematics, ‘the most exact science’, does not 
allow.* 

For himself, however, the characteristic marks of nature were 
movement and change, and on these topics the static abstractions of the 
mathematician had nothing to contribute.’ “Mathematical accuracy is 


* Dilsing, risty apt Rows, Amabeten, 395 Owen, Pro. Bit, Ae 196s, 144 Barnes, Pho, 
199, 1278 (vied seme in Aver a A ty 696). 

2"De cas} chy 7, ee Jo62368 The objecoon may have been unk, but ais 
‘representation of Plato, not through ignorance of machesatice. See Loeb ef p. 347. (8. 
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not to be demanded in all things but only in those which have no 
matter. ‘The method is therefore not a physical one, for all nature, I 
take it, has matter.’* ‘Tn the field of whatis unmoved there cannot be 
this kind of cause fsc, the final-effcient}, which is why in mathematics 
nothing is proved by its means,’ Aristotle had much in common with 
the nineteenth century. He would have agreed with J. S. Mill's criticism 
of his father, that he, ‘though right in adopting a deductive method, 
had made a wrong selection of one, having taken as the rype of 
deduction, not the appropriate process, that of the deductive branches 
of natural philosophy, but the inappropriate one of pure geomewy, 
which not being a science of causation atall, does not require or admit, 
of any summing-up of effects’. (World’s Classics ed,, 136,) What 
stimulated Avistode, unlike Socrates, was the goal-directed activity of a 
growing tree, In EN 6 (114247f,) he goes so far as to say that a child 
can become a mathematician but not a wise man or a natural scientist. 
tthe same time he was fully alive to the aesthetic appeal of the elements 
of order, symmetry and limit which, following Plato, he saw as the 
chief forms of beauty, which the mathematical sciences display most 
conspicuously. Beauty is nor the same as goodness, and may be 
observed in what is unmoved as well as what is moved. 

“The historian of sence may osablyegard he decion which cy of physic om mites 
wate Stl hug A camotin tly bad Sr hapa yore 
thebrach was hele. Stdens of the concempcrary seston ot the Cte hat may prefer fo 
accepe Als Judgement hat Ave detincon between the procedures of mates sd 
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(1) Introduction: the surviving works 


Plutarch reports an exchange of letters between Alexander and 
‘Aristotle, Let us indulge ourselves by reading them in the atractive, 
though somewhat expansive, translation of North,” 


Tt is thought also that Alexander did not only leam of Aristotle, moral 
philosophy and humanity, but alse heard of him other more secret, hard and 
grave doctrine, which Aristotle’s scholars do properly call Acroamata or 
Epoptica, meaning things speculative, which requireth the master’s teaching, 
tm understand them, or else are kept from common knowledge: which 
sciences, they did not commonly teach, Alexander being passed into Asia, 
and hearing that Aristotle had put out certain books of that matter: for the 
honour's sake of philosophy, he wrote a letter unto him, somewhat too 
plain, and of this effect, ‘Alexander unto Aristotle greeting. Thou has not 
done well to put forth the acroamatical sciences. For wherein shall we excel 
other, if thove things which thou has secretly taught us, be made common to 
all? I do thee to understand, that I had rather excel others in excellency of 
knowledge, than in greamess of power. Farewell’ Wherunto Aristotle 
to pocify this his ambitious humour, weote unto him again, that these books 
were published, and not published. For w say truly, in all his treatises 
which he called ver& vé& quowé {metaphysics}: there is no plain instruction 
Profitable for any man, neither to pick out for himself, nor yet to be taught 
by any other, save Aristotle himself or his scholars. 

+ Phu. dln: 7 (AABT, 384) tan North The eer ae sho quoted hy Au Gals fet 
the pasage on pat ove, Hess thet they cone from ‘he book of Aodgonice, the Sst 
{Shor of A. (2 6 below). "Probly fhked by Androoicn, sys Dating dey and dewere 
‘obvouly esbioes C487, 386 and 4); fr his juienion for impting hit cont to an 
td coneciendt sche, to whom we ove practically of A. that we poses seep 
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IRS tees The Boal consent a Phe wore acurely toed thon “For I tah Ns 
eatse on mtaphwc i of 9 we foe those who would ether teach or leat the sleet i 
‘written as a memorandum for thote already trained" (Perrin, quoted in AABT, 439), Dring 
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Genuine or not, these letters draw attention to an undoubted fact. 
Within the works of Aristotle there were two main divisions, those 
intended for use within the School and aot for publication, and a 
series of literary compositions intended to reach a wider public. By 
a curious trick of fate (see pp. soff- below), the bulk of the Aristotelian 
writings which have come down to us consists of the school-papers 
and not the published works; and it needs to be emphasized that he was 
constantly working on this material, revising, adding or simplifying 
in collaboration with his colleagues. Intemal signs of revision and 
insertion are obvious, and one may just mention here that his ethical 
‘work exists in three versions, known respectively as the Eudemian, the 
Nicomachean and the Great Ethics (Magna Moralia, "HOw veySn), 
oras Diiting once characterized them: ‘one edited by Budemus, another 
and later edition showing the state of these lectures at Aristotle’s 
death, possibly edited by his son Nicomachus, and finally ‘the much 
later, abridged version called the "Hm yey," 

‘The surviving works are commonly referred to collectively as ‘the 
lecture-manuscripts’, but seem to fall into two main classes, with 
perliups a third of lesser extent and importance, Together they form a 
unique record of Aristotle's work as a teacher and researcher," First 
come the manuscripts from which he lectured to his advanced pupils, 
‘or perhaps even occasionally the notes taken 4y a pupil. A scholiast on 
bk A of the Metaphysics says that it was commonly believed to be by a 
pupil called Pasicles, nephew of Eudemus, but Alexander thought it 
Aristotle's, Ross suggested that this fragment of a book might consist 
of Pasicles’s notes of Aristotle's lecrures, This instance raises the vital 
question of the genuineness of the corpus, on which much eareful 
research has been cartied our. The extreme views of Géhike (every 
work is by Aristotle) and Ziischer (none is by Aristotle) have not been 


* Tranemisio, 434. The dane of the MEM i disputed, bor the present pol is simply she 
existence of these thee versions. Daring himelf changed bis mind, to the disapproval of his 
reviewer Solmsen (Gaamon 39, 657-72. 

Tahal fate ele eo ther collectively athe acbool-wriuinge’, No ideal glist: exprese 
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generally supported, nor haye reviewers favoured the more recent 
attempt of Grayeff to show that Aristotle only wrote the exoteric 
works and the whole corpus is the work of the School, covering some 
250 years. Moraux has criticized the extremists, and we may accept his 
‘more moderate view: 

‘The corpus aristotelicum presents itself to thecrtical reader as, in the main, 
a fairly homogeneous whole. Nevertheless certain pieces within it seem 10 
‘be inauthentic. By and large one can say that modern scholars agree in 
regarding a large number of treatises as authentic; several others are almost 
universally held to be un-Aristotelian; doubt in fact only remains overa few 
‘works o parts of works. Thus the authenticity of the Magna Moralio, the 
Eudemian Ethics and bk K of the Metaphysics remains disputed, 

Ditring, after discussing some stylistic curiosities in the lecture- 
manuscripts, sums up thus: 

‘The conclusion that we can draw is extremely important, and does not 
depend on the correctness or otherwise of our explanation of the addition ina 
particular case: the writings preserved in the corpus rust in the fist place 
have been copied from Aristotle's original manuscripts, by an editor who 
took the greatest pains wo preserve everything, even what was written in the 
margin or on separate slips. Additions either in expression or form un- 
Aristotelian are very rare. Anyone familiar with Aristotle's writings must 
confirm that the editor went about his work with the utmost piers." 

I shall not return to this subject, and the rest of the volume will be 
based on the general consensus of ancient as well as modern times that 
in the surviving corpus we possess what we need not hesitate to call 
genuine ‘acroamatical’ works of Aristotle. 

It is sometimes difficult to tell whether we are reading lecture-notes 
‘or memoranda for use in Aristotle's or his pupils’ research. Diiring. 
judges, for instance (Arist, 291£.), that the notes comprising book 7 of 
the Physics are ‘rather a memorandum for his own use than the ms. of a 
Tecture’. This brings us to a second class of school-writings of which 
‘we have some examples, consisting of collections of factual material on 


« References: Ross, Menph 1213 (foe Paice); Mors nn deren Fach Xf, where 
tof for Gotha and Barer aed the eater ets wil be flocs F. Genet A a i Sot 
eligi el Ac Ph a) and Eres JS 8 fe Loin 
de Pht 97, pf sore favourably Dasing. drs, 35- The whee ofa ecuan on We 
‘special character of A.'s works’ (from p. 32) is helpful, 7 = 
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various subjects to serve as a firm basis for systematic treatises or 
ectures in both theoretical and practical sciences. Such were the 
compilations of laws and political constitutions,* of which Aristotle 
himself says that they will be useful to those already capable of judging 
‘questions of relative value and appropriateness; to go through them 
without such capacities will not of itself impart good judgement. His 
‘own 1ask will be ‘to work out from the collected constitutions the sort 
of elements which preserve or ruin a society and the reason why some 
are well and others badly governed’. Such too was the anthology of 
rhetorical manuals or cechnai from Tisias onwards, combined with a 
commentary on them by Aristotle himself which Cicero declared to 
be of more use than the manuals themselves (De inv. 2.2.6, Ross, 
Fragmenta, 1). The best surviving example of work of this kind is in a 
different field, biology. The Historia Animalium is a mine of physio- 
Yogical and anatomical information about ali sorts of beasts, fish and 
birds, on which are based the theories expounded in the biological 
treatises which we also possess, on the reproduction, movements and 
bodily parts of animals, In a work of this nature authorship is naturally 
hard to determine with certainty, but scholarly criticism would youch 
for \t that at least books 1-6 and part of 8 were written by Aristotle, 
though with a number of additions made in the Peripatos, and that 7, 
9 and 10 are later.* 

‘These are the main divisions, but there was a third, represented for 
us by the Problems. Though the existing collection is post 
Aristotelian, it is known that Aristotle himself amassed such series of 
questions under the same title Problemaca, and what we have is a 
Peripatetic work following his practice and doubtless incorporating, 
some of his material. The questions are ordered by subjects, and 
follow a stereotyped pattern, beginning with ‘Why ...3” and intro- 


* xn wine wal nv edema vaya, EN 148s bE Chill, 7-20, Now lost xcept 
foe the Consiuton of Athen (seep 42 with 3 above and 3336 below). They were arranged 0 
alphabetical order (Moraix, Zinzer t19f). Theophractas may have been reaponable for the 
laws (Gee Cle. Fi. 5.411) and pupils must have helped withthe 438 conmitutons, According 10 
Gieeto (Ad Ae 3.3) Diesearchn wioer on those of Athens, Corsath and Pelle. 

* For further devas see Peck, Loeb ed, li-tvlis Ding, Arae, going and RE Suppl 1, 9 
and 314. Louis nthe Budé edition is unusual in lining thc only 9 aputious, 

1 Doing, Arie, 296, refering 0 the work of H. Flash, Avie: Prolomass physic, Beta 
1962. 
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ducing a possible answer or answers with the words ‘Is it because .. .?” 
It looks as if Aristotle continued the Academic practice parodied by 
Epicrates. Plato's pupils are there set a question of biological taxo- 
nomy, and after a lite time for thought, each has to express his 
‘opinion in turn, The detail is comic, but the practice must have been 
real, and would naturally give rise to written collections of questions on 
various subjects, of which the Proflems attributed to Aristotle would 
he the only surviving example.’ 


(2) The lost literary compositions 
Such are the contents of the Aristotelian corpus which we possess; but 
‘Aristotle was not less concemed than Plato to promulgate his thoughts 
more widely through a series of works intended for a reading public. 
As Bernays temarked over a century ago (Dialoge, 1), no writer whose 
work we possess in comparable bulk is revealed to us so one-sidedly as 
Atistotle. Massive as they are, the two quarto volumes of the Berlin 
edition do not present us with an author, in the strict sense of one 
writing for the enjoyment or instruction of an educated public, 
whether general or restricted, and considering his readers’ needs, 
Rather we watch a thinker writing for himself alone, with no thought 
of a reader, Yet Aristotle himself mentions both ‘published’* and 
‘popular’ (‘exoteric’) works, the latter in two places as definitely his 
own. 
Pol. 127830. [c is easy to distinguish the recognized modes of govern- 
ment: indeed? we have often classified them in the exoteric agoi. 
EE 1218b34. There are external goods and goods of the soul... a 
distinction which we also draw in the exoteric logo.t 


\ or Eplcetes & 11 Kock sce vol, 22.0 vol, 464 

» Once only, at Pacts t4s4b17 denver Bt rap abvaw by ot Boplvas Rayer, On the 
sexi of sed i gh ent neck ABT. ct 

3 Dats mrlaton fray wel co whch sain agen dped (Bet. dn, 

‘ Modern authors too ace fond of referring to themselves in the plurel. All dhe passages in Ax 
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‘wellressoned resco of mont of Bereays claims in hs Eke, App. By yo8-4og. Today the 
pendulum has ewing again cowards the belief uot in Some pastages at least A. eTetetig 0 6 
‘en published works, Jager so meparded them all (Arne, 47-48), Ross some only (Met 
11,4096). Chsleg A. De culo 29930 18 tymodsn qocophoava where the refi tothe De phi 
(Gee Simpl. ad dc, 23, gofl Meth) 
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Earlier in the EE (121722) he contrasts the ‘exoteric’ works with 
those that conform to the rules of philosophy," saying that in both sorts 
he has refuted the idea that there is a Form of the Good. This supports 
remark of Plutarch’s that he combated the theory of Forms in his 
physical treatises and ‘through the exoteric dialogues’ If the phrase 
refers in these passages, as ir must, t0 works of his own, 50 it will 
naturally in some other places where no verb in the first person occurs, 
eg. EN tx0ra26: ‘Enough has been said about it in the exoterie logot 
themselves, and we must make use of them’ (se, for the division of the 
soul into a rational and an irrational part, similarly Pol. 1323a21~24). 
In other places where the phrase occurs its reference is perhaps less 
certain,’ but for our purposes it is enough to know that Aristode 
himself does distinguish in this way between his lectures or notebooks 
and other works of his own intended for a wider public but now lost. 
Cicero too speaks of Aristotle's use of prooemia ‘in those books which 
he calls “exoteric””’ (he gives the word in its Greek form), and else- 
where observes, speaking of the works of Aristovle and Theophrastus, 
that on the subject of the highese good there are two kinds of book, ‘one 
in a popular style, which they called “exoteric”, and the other more 
technical, which they left in notebook form’.* 


+ wart yienoyiay, i conforming to wizoic maod. Cl the dscns ofthe ‘exotic 
Ingo Cwoek’ of acroatvey te arpumencs contend i thers) by Phulopora and Sift 
they were ot demonstrative nor addressed to hie geraie dcipes bot othe public, and retin 
on {merely} pernnsive premine' ‘esoteric’ means ‘pubic, hating conclusions on generally 
cepted opinions, nor demonstesive or suited to secousivtrucon (Onpomveme). Pops, 
in Phe 704.33 Srp. 69434 tet in Ros, Phy 39. 

+ Bi raw Kron Blansyem adv. Col 8889@ CAABT, 325). This weakens Rot’ cone 
tention (AMeaph , 39) that at Py 21730 Ady ean,“ the prepoation Bi show, nt 
hooks butargements Wich sacha vera word ar hyor A-could have bank ways, 

” Some have though thet the word ‘exotic does not awa, oF eee ever, rele 9 Ar 
writings An example would be Piya. 2176 3, on which Dic's reason pp. 19. have some 
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Proposed that, meaning. bebe vs Wonayiar, ke refered to logic handbooks of the type 
‘eprexemed by th p Platonic Ope (a orpriting place i which find relation of te theory 
‘of Forms). Grier does not say on wit grounds he thinks that she en i Open (0 minunder~ 


ngeschr. Lebee® 198, $06 2 Idee m Zahl, 36 2.15). Many years ago Thurot (4.1863; se 
Diels, Faot, Reden 6) contended thatthe expresion Guripmal dyes sigifed any argument 
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see p. 197 below). Ref. ce other scholars ae in Ros, Meh. 408 

"te commentanit’, a word of wide application, used for notes, memoranda, commentaries oF 
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‘These published works are frequently mentioned, quoted or para 
phrased by later Greek and Roman writers, so that besides knowing 
their titles we have a fair amount of information about their content 
and style,’ This suggests that much of Aristotle's literary activity 
belonged to his carlier years, whereas the emphasis later was on esoteric 
teaching. Many were dialogues, and the impression given is that in 
them Aristotle was trying to carry on the work of Plato in his dialogues, 
as Plato had carried on the work of his own master Socrates. This 
comparison does not itself commit us to any opinion about the philo- 
sophical standpoint of his own dialogues. A vigorous and independent 
thinker like Aristotle may respect his master’s achievements and make 
them the starting-point of his researches, without renouncing the 
belief that in his own hands philosophy is bound to progress. He may 
trust himself to see more clearly, after further work, the full implica- 
tions of earlier arguments, to discard out-of-date methods and further 
develop what is of permanept validity. This is what Plato did for 
Socrates, and with such faith in its rightness that he did not hesitate to 
put his own more developed views into his teacher's mouth. 

This device was open to Plato since the teaching of Socrates had been 
entirely oral, It was not available to Aristotle, when the mind of Plaro 
lay open in the dialogues for anyone to inspect. But there were other 
ways of showing that he wished ro be understood as revising and 
bringing up-to-date the Work of his master on the same subjects. One 
was to choose the same titles for his dialogues: we have a record of a 
Symposium, Policus, Sophistes and Menexenus by Aristotle. We need 
not suppose that they were mere colourless imitations, any more than 
Plato's were mere copies of the conversation of Socrates. They would 
rather be explanations or expansions of the Platonic works which 
aimed at bringing them into line with more recent thought. In a new 
‘generation the perennial problems are re-examined and the fundamentals 
reins The pains re Adee 41.2, Fn 5:3 ABT, ana). The exctee works 
cleo mendcned Dy Cler's younger comtemporary Sabo (po alse). 

* We’ paper “The Fragments of As Lone Weng, Symp, rb of rst more 
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of a philosophy like Plato’s—the naturalness of law, say, or the 
immortality of the soul ~ need defence against new objections which 
their author never had to meet. In other ways too Aristotle shows that 
something like this was in his mind in writing the dialogues. In one the 
chief speaker was a Corinthian farmer who, on teading the Gorgias, Was 
filled with such enthusiasm that he straightway left his field and vines 
and submitted his soul to Plato." The Audemus was written in memory 
of a pupil of the Academy Killed in battle, and some of its arguments for 
the immortality of the soul follow the lines of the Phaedo. 

In form, some at least of the dialogues did not resemble the Platonic, 
but followed a pattern introduced by Aristotle and kaown from the 
professed imitations of Cicero. In these each speaker made a long set 
speech, one against the other. ‘The discussion resembled a formal 
debate, differing in this both from Plato's earlier, Socratic dialogues and 
the later, such as Timaeus and Laws, in which one speaker holds the 
floor entirely, merely prompted here and there by the others with a 
question or a word of assent. In some Aristotle spoke in his own 
person and indeed gave himself the chief part and he made use of 
‘provemia, ot introductory speeches no doubt devoted to a preliminary 
setting out of the questions to he discussed.’ Evidently they already 
betrayed their author’s systematic cast of mind, and it does not sound 
as if they exetcised the magic of a Socratic dialogue of Plato's, No 
doubt he was wise not to try to emulate those unrepeatable works 
of genius but instead ro invent a form more suited to his own less 
imaginative temper. 

Cicero's testimonies are: 

Ad Att. 13.19.42 My recent writings arein the Aristotelian manner {’AptoTo- 
‘nov morem habent], in which the talk of the rest is so managed that he 
keeps the lead in his own hands. 

Ad Att. 416.22 Since 1 itroductions to each book, as Aristotle does 
in the works he calls ‘exoteric’. 
Ad fam. 1.9.23: So L wrote the three books of my discussion or dialogue The 
Oracor in the Aristotelian mannet [Aristocelio more), so far at least as 1 
wished. 


+ Fe.64 Rose; Ross, Fragments, 24. On the tie (Nevathow?) see Moraut, Lie, 3 
» According 20 hie own masin ‘For those who with to solve prablen i help to sate 
the problems well (Met. B, 9957)- 
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Ad Q. f. 3.5.1 (as an argument for speaking in his own person in a dialogue 
on poli Lastly he [Sallustius) urged that Aristotle, when he writes of the 
state and of the outstanding man, speaks in his own person.* 

For the style of these literary works we have plenty of restimony, 
Cicero's praise of Aristotle's ‘golden flow of speech’ (de. pr. 38.119) is 
well known and by no means an isolated phrase. Some other examples 
from Cicero: 


‘Top. 1.3. One should not be put off by obscurities in Aristotle. His writings 
commend themselves not only by their content but also ‘by his incredibly 
abundant and attractive style’. 

Deor. 1.2.49. Aristotle, Theophratus and Carneades were ‘eloquent and in 
style attractive and ornate’, 

Fin. 5.4.11, of A. and Theophrastus: ‘And on these mauters (Politics, ethics 
and the like) they write with splendour and distinction." 

Ad Att, 2.1: "My own book (se. an account of his consulship written in 
Greek] used up the whole scent-box of Isocrates and those of his pupils as 
well, and some of Aristotle’s paint-box wo? 


‘The juxtaposition of Isocrates and Aristotle is amusing in view of the 
rivalry between the two, which was well known to Cicero, 

‘This side of Aristotle may seem surprising today, but as Jaeger wrote 
of the lectute- manuscripts, ‘Everything is left the oral delivery. It 
is not in the least to be feared that Aristotle in lecturing spoke she sort 
of Greek which many readers, Who only know this side of him, worship 
with shudders of awe as true Aristotelian brevity.’ In fact even in the 
lecture-manuscripts one comes across a passage every now and then in 
which the language has been much mote fully and effectively elaborated 
‘on paper. Few experienced lecturers will be surprised at this. The 
need to prepare carefully beforehand not only one’s thoughts bur the 

+ Ke seem nara to suppote that sh moe Actos” veers o what Cera mentions Ls 
theo ng herd one logis et) te nding pe en by or, See 

ah, Dito by 276. Yet other he pease as been mater for angment. Doing (Ait, 
9) Rin) phe memag vonin woern al seorag te ATE: Doge in Ws ct 
+ Brutus aint is teanog has ong ben pute 

* Cicero's choice of epithets to commend style is naturally dificult to reproduce efectivaly in 
English. “Suave isa favour. lerecrsat Der. tna and Deny. 22.6 and loin Quien 
Gon), whom, however, Dixing suspect of sanply copying ovt Cicero (ABT, 364). 
Dion, Hil: De ver. comp. 24 4487, yah) sgl ox Democrius, Pt and A. a5 in my 
‘opin’ the best seis among the phlowphers. At fr the obscurity also moved by Cicero, he 


‘comments elsewhere (ins fragment quoted in AABT, 363) that to explain A. cals for ‘great 
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words in which to express them may arise either from the necessity to 
censure clarity in a complex exposition or from a desire to produce an 
especially celling effect; for che lecturer who has none of the orator in 
his composition is in danger of losing his audience.* 

Cicero admired Aristotle as a philosopher no less than as a weiter of 
fine prose, considering thar Plato was his only rival for the title of 
‘princeps philosophorum’.* A passage already quoted in part has a 
special interest. Itis De finibus 5.5.12 (AABT, 427). After drawing the 
distinction between the exoteric works of Aristotle and Theophrastus, 
‘written in a popular style, and the more technical or ‘refined’, he goes 
‘on to say that on the subject of the summum bonum these two ‘do not 
always seem to say the same thing, yetin the main points (“in summa”) 
there is no difference in those {have named, nor disagreement between 
the men themselves’. 

Unfortunately Cicero's customary hucidity and elegance seem t0 
have failed him in this sentence, so interesting for our purpose, and it is 
not immediately clear when he is distinguishing the ewo styles of 
writing and when the two men, Aristotle and Theophrastus. But so 
much, Ishould say, appears through its awkward construction, that it is 
the popular and specialist works (‘duo genera librorum’) hat do not 
always say the same, and it is Aristotle and Theophrastus (‘eos quos 
nominavi’) who do not disagree on the subject of the summum bonum 
(whereas, he continues, they do disagree on the composition of the 
happy life).) ‘These remarks, then, show that Cicero was already 
aware, first, of the existence of the two classes of Aristotelian writings, 
and secondly that they did not always agree. In comparing the views 
of Aristotle and Theophrastus the existence of these two types of book 
was an added complication. In the past any theory of Aristotle's 

+ ks pact where we cn fd she spe : es 
cane agactby Pd vaeabu-ateye Pec y tpbsecenia EN acini ge To 
‘taste thar contr the figs to be filed out athe ene roomy one sgh nose the 
rapid recapvlation of physical theory with which in Ale Aches A ends up to dhe doce 
ofthe Unmowed Mover. The peroration of the Saphii Bol ee) prove a een 
Sy dear erample of usage weiten ov ul acy a ened for rel dalivey 

* Fin. 5-3-1, and f. other passages om p. 361 of AABT. 
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81 applying tothe “duo genera lbroeam’, 1 coneseract the fat of "0 semper idem dicere 
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development was hampered by the belief of some that if there were ever 
a seeming discrepancy between the works we possess and others 
referred £0 as Aristotle's by ancient writers, this was simply evidence 
that the so-called lost works of Aristo:le were spurious. This comment 
from an authority like Cicero (whose teacher in Greek phillosophy was 
the Academician Antiochus of Ascalon), that discrepancies were noticed 
in his own time, should make one think twice before adopting such a 
view. 

(3) Early fate of che school-writings! 

No account of Aristotle's writings would be complete without the 
astonishing story of the loss and subsequent recovery of the lecture- 
manuscripts and other notes of his own. ‘It sounds like fiction and has 
often been dismissed as such’, as Lesky truly said, yet it is far berter 
attested than many stories of antiquity, by a contemporary and personal 
acquaintance of one, oF two, of the principal actors. Hereitis, ashe tells 
it (Strabo 13.1154, AABT, 382; Strabo's dates are approximately 63 
B.ce-19 A:D.): 


From Skepsis came the Socratics Erastus and Coriscus and Neleus son of 
Cotiscus, who was taught by both Aristotle and Theophrastus and inherited 
the library of Theophrastus, which included Aristotle's. Aristotle left his to 
‘Theophirastus along with the school .. .and Theophrastus left it to Neleus,? 
who took it co Skepsis and left it to his descendants.} These were no philo- 
sophers, and kept the books lying locked up and in disorder; but when they 
heard of the efforts of the Attalid kings, in whose dominions Skepsis lay, to 
find books to furnish the library at Pergamum, they concealed them in an 
underground cellar. There they suffered damage from damp and moth and 


1 Te ligt al he extensive modern erature would be i unnecessary. The 

tates contabution is Morane'sin Der Ariston bi dn Grachen, ct. Otersare mentioned 
by Lynch, A's Schl 147 9.20. Add Diving, rity 34 0d 43 and Brando's ytcle in. Maus, 
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*"The bequest confirmed by Theophrasti's wil, preserved in D.L. 4.52. Von Arrim was 
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headship of the school after his own death. He can hardly have wished his Weary to Ro t0 
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tos home town, asking the rls with him, peshops 
‘von A. in Heeres 1938, 593-7. 
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after a considerable time were sold by members of the family to Apellicon of 
‘Teos for a large sum. The sale comprised the books of both Aristotle and 
‘Theophrastus. Apellicon, a bibliophile rather than a philosopher, sought to 
restore the damaged parts and made new copies, but his restorations were 
faulty and he published the books full of errors. One may say then of the 
Peripatetic school that its earlier adherents, the immediate successors of 
"Theophrastus, not possessing the books except for a few and those mostly 
the exoteric writings, had not the materials for serious philosophy but could 
only expatiate on generalities. Their successors, after these books had 
appeared, became better philosophers and Avistotelians, but owing to the 
numerous errors were for the most part compelled to be content with 
probabifites, 

Rome herself played no small part in this, for Sulla, the conqueror of 
‘Athens, annexed Apellicon’s library immediately after his death. It was 
brought 10 Rome, where Tyrannio the scholar,an admirer of Aistotle, won 
the confidence of the librarian and worked on the books, as did also certain 
booksellers who employed inferior copyists and made no comparison wich 
the originals ~ an indignity suffered by most books offered for sale both here 
and in Alexandria. 


Plutarch describes some of these events in connexion with Sulla’s 
entry into Athens in 86 0.c. (Sulla 26; AABT, 383). Some of it seems 
to come straight feom Strabo, but the part played by Andronicus is 
new." 


‘Then putting to sea from Ephesus with his whole fleet, after wo days he 
anchored in the Piraeus. And after receiving initiarion,* he annexed for 
himself the ibeary of Apellicon of Teos. This contained most of the books 
of Aristotle and Theophrastus, which were still not generally well known. 
‘We are told that the collection was brought to Rome, where Tyrannio the 
scholar put most of it in order, and that Andronicus the Ritodian was 
supplied by him with the copies and published them, and compiled the 
catalogues which are now current. The earlier Peripatetics were clearly 
clever and scholarly men in themselves, but had no extensive or accurate 
acquaintance with the writings of Aristotle and Theophrastus, for the reason 
that the property of Neleus, to whom Theophrastus left the books, descended 
10 persons ignorant and lacking in proper ambition. 

ising beevesit wa ken fom stoder work of Sto, ferop Gwowvtuas, now lost 
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Strabo, the original reporter of these events, was not only contem~ 
porary with them, but as he cell us himself, was a student of Acistotle's 
philosophy who attended lectures on it with Boethus, a pupil of 
Andronicus (Philop. Ca. 5.195 see Zeller, 3.1.646 n.2), and also lectures 
by Tyrannio. He must certainly have known Andronicus as well, 
whom he calls ‘the Peripatetic.’ His context makes plain that ‘the 
books of Aristotle and Theophrastus’ included their own writings as 
well as the library which they had collected. We must accept, then, 
that the original manuseripts of Aristotle's lectures and scientific notes 
lay unknown from the time of Neleus (in the generation after Aristotle) 
until about the time of Cicero, when they were the subject of an 
exciting literary discovery. They were brought to Rome, sorted by the 
librarian and scholar (ypouporrixés) Tyrannio and finally edited and 
catalogued by the Peripatetic philosopher Andronicus of Rhodes, who 
also wrote an introduction to them in several books which is referred to 
by later Greek commentators.’ One may well agree with Zeller 
(31.664) that Andronicus did ‘an immortal service to Aristotelian 
studies’ even without subscribing to the opinion that before his time the 
Peripatetic sclinol was deprived completely of the main writings of 
Aristotle. 

‘Tyrannio, that learned Greek from Pontus, whom Lucullus when he 
took Amisus wisely brought back with him to Rome, was well known 
to Cicero, who employed him to arrange his library and was so 
delighted with the result that he exclaimed to Atticus, ‘My house 
seems to have been given a soul"? He must have known of the 
discovery, * and we ltave seen that he occasionally shows himself aware 
of both kinds of Aristotle’s writings; but for practical purposes he 
ignores the school-works entirely and continues to quote regularly 

+ See Sabo 16.24, 123.16 14:443 (pp. 1096 94, 70 Metncke), 
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from the dialogues. This need not surprise us, considering the nature 
of the writings and the probable effect of their discovery on a contem- 
porary. Two arguments, both unsound, have been urged from time to 
time in favour of wholesale rejection of Strabo’s story. First comes the 
improbability of so outstanding a picce of philosophical literature, as 
one critic called it, ever being lost; to which the brief answer is that far 
from being an outstanding piece of any sort of literature, what was 
recovered would to a large extent not have been regarded as literature 
at all. Secondly, philosophers of the intervening period ~ the later 
Peripateties, Stoies and so on—do occasionally (not often) show 
acquaintance with the teaching of che lecture-manuscripts as well as the 
dialogues.’ One may readily admit that Strabo was tempted to 
‘exaggerate the importance of the discovery, since it redounded to the 
credit of his own teacher (more probably teachers). This, unlike the 
improbable idea that he invented the story, goes far towards explaining, 
the facts. ‘To assume that the loss of Aristotle's manuscripts for over 
200 years is incompatible with the fact that some philosophers in that 
period show an acquaintance with their contents involves supposing, 
that the members of the Lyceum, free to discuss with Aristotle as well 
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Early fate of the school-writings 

as listen to his discourses, never took a note, let alone a copy, and 
forgot al} he had taught. When Strabo describes the intervening 
generations of Peripatetics as being handicapped by the loss of his 
‘manuscripts, his fault lies not in telling us that they had to do without 
them, but in exaggerating the apparent philosophical importance of 
their recovery. One can understand that Theophrastus, the philo- 
sopher’s most intimate friend and colleague, and Neleus, who also 
knew him, would take pride in having his own manuscripts and regard 
their preservation as a pious duty. But with most of the school these 
personal considerations would have little weight. As already men- 
tioned, there was evidently a body of writing kept in the school and 
regarded as common property. This, revised and added to by mem- 
bers, would seem the important thing. On this they would base their 
own writings. They would include their own notes of Aristotle's 
lectures and comments on them, and a world of discussion would 
grow up nominally, and to a large extent actually, based on genuine 
Aristotelian teaching. 

Posidonius? described Apellicon as a dabbler, a man with a dilettante 
taste for a great variety of subjects. This fits well with Strabo’s picture 
of him as a bibliophile rather than a philosopher, and illustrates the 
ind of interest which the news of his latest treasure would arouse. 
Cicero confessed that he had more respect for a philosophy if it were 
wedded to a decent prose style. He had no reason to be excited over 
the news that some moth-eaten lecture-notes had turned up by the man 
whose published dialogues he was already wont to read with pleasure: 
interesting, of course, to the curious explorer of the byways of literary 
history, but to the serious student of either literature or philosophy, 
scarcely a major event, Such would be his verdict,* and that of many 
Roman intellectuals, The preservation, and subsequent careful 
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redaction of the school-writings we owe, it would seem, to an un- 
scientific literary curiosity allied to a personal interest in Aristotle, for 
Apellicon was a bibliophile and Tyrannio not simply a Peripatetic but 
an enthusiast for Aristotle, philaristoeelés. The school itself showed 
litle interest. After Strato, who succeeded Theophrastus, it tumed 
from philosophy and science to rhetoric andlierature, so that‘even ifthe 
Peripatetics ofthis period possessed certain esotericworks of Aristotle... 
they scarcely studied them. It wasaboveall the dialogues that interested 
them, ‘They were casier to read, more attractive, They answered 
better to their taste for fine style and lack of philosophical depth.”* 

‘The admission that Strabo exaggerated the contemporary signifi- 
cance of the discovery does something to confirm the genuineness of 
the manuscripts recovered, If the literary works had previously 
represented all that was known of Aristotle's philosophy, it would have 
heen easy to produce any early Peripatetic writings based on his 
teaching and claim that they were manuscripts of the master himself 
‘They would at any rate have been regarded with some reason a8 a 
revelation of his real mind. In fact, however, much of his teaching had 
been discussed and criticized from his own day to Sulla’s, and no one 
could expect to attract attention by making public some Peripatetic 
papers which gave their substance over again. But the discovery of his 
own manuscripts, including those written in preparation for lectures, 
‘was still a tale worth telling, In short, since so much of his teaching 
was already known, in the first place from notes and commentaries 
made by pupils, there was less risk of confusion between pupils’ notes 
and those of Aristotle himself. ‘This consideration may do something 
to support the justifiable faith, which Daring based on an unmistakable 
individuality of expression, that most of what we possess came 
ultimately from Aristotle's own pen, subject of course to corruptions 
and distortions from careless or ignorant restoration, about which our 
authorities have been perfectly frank. ‘The form of the collection we 
owe to Andronicus, including its division into treatises according to 
what he judged relevant to particular subjects.” As time went on, the 
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Early fate of the school-writings 
superior philosophical value of these documents as Aristotle's own 
work came to be increasingly appreciated, with the result that the 
dialogues were studied less and less, and finally disappeared. 
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EUDEMUS, PROTREPTICUS AND 
DE PHILOSOPHIA 


‘Some titles of Aristotle’s lost works have been mentioned already (p. 
55) Others include On che Good, Gryllus, On Forms, Eudemus, 
Protrepticus, De philosophia.' On the Good was mainly a reportof Plato's 
Jecture with the same title, and has found a place in the previous 
volume.* The Gryllus, or On Rhecoric, written and titled as a memorial 
to Xenophon’s son Gryllus who was killed in battle in 362,? was 
probably his earliest work, and probably, though not certainly, a 
dialogue. All that is known of its contents is Quintilian’s statement (fr. 
2, p- 8 Ross) that he not only admitted rhetoric to be an art, but allowed 
ita smal share in the arts of politics and dialectic.* 1f, ass likely, it was 
written with an eye on Plato’s Gorgias, Pliny’s paraphrase shows that 
even then he, was prepared to go his own way and take Plato up on his 
denial that rhetoric was an art.5 On Forms will take its place when we 
come to Aristotle's criticisms of the Platonic doctrine, Here we may 
briefly consider the philosophical position of the other three, bound up 
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as it is with the question of Aristotle's early adherence to Plato's 
belief in the transcendent existence of Forms. 


(0) Eudemus* 

Ofthe Eudemus we have some expressly attested fragments and enough 
information to leave no doubt of its form (a dialogue) and its general 
philosophical position.* Eudemus of Cyprus,? whom it commem- 
rates, was a Platonist who died in the fighting around Syracuse in 354, 
the year that Dion was murdered and seven years before Plato's 
death. The dialogue told how, when desperately ill on a journey 
through Thessaly, Eudemus had a dream, in which a beautiful youth 
prophesied, among other things which duly came to pass, that after five 
years he would return home.’ Five years later, in Sicily, he remem- 
dered the dream and hoped for an opportunity to retum to his native 
Cyprus. When he was killed, the moral was drawn that the soul 
returns to its true home* wlien death releases it from the body. ‘The 
dialogue continued in the same strain, The greatest boon is not to be 
bor, and the next best thing to die as soon as possible. So far we 
have a mere echo of a poetle commonplace, a pessimism typically 
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Eudemus, Prosrepticus, De philosophia 
Greck;* but whereas the poets sought only oblivion as an end to the 
sufferings of human life, the philosopher does not stop there, The 
words are put into the mouth of a mythical person, Silenus, and the 
speaker himself adds the reason: ‘In saying this he clearly meant to 
imply thar there is a better way of life in death than in our living,” 

Next we have a passage from Proclus (in Remp. 2.349 Kroll, ff. 5 

Ross), attributed to Aristotle by name, and scarcely assignable to any 
‘other work but the Eudemus. 
‘The divine Aristotle too tellls us the reason why the soul when it,comes from 
there to here forgets the sights it has seen here, but when it goes fiom here 
itremembers there the experience it has had here. We must accept the argu- 
iment; for he points out himself that some people when they pass fiom health 
into sickness forget the very letters they have learned, but chis has never 
yet happened to anyone passing from sickness to health. Life without 
body, he goes on, being narural co souls, resembles health, whereas lie in 
bodies is unnatural and like disease, ‘There they live their narural life, but 
here one contrary to their nature. It is natural therefore that souls coming, 
from there forget the things there, but those passing thither from here 
remember the things here. 

‘The language here is purely Platonic. Plato frequently uses the 
words ‘here? and ‘there’, and the phrase ‘from here to there’, of this 
world and the next, and the soul's passage, through death, from the 
realm of change and decay to that of changeless reality, and speaks too 
of ‘the sights it sees there’. These cannot well be anything but the 
Platonic Forms? and Plato’s doctrine of learning as recollection is 
clearly stared. Aristotle may have modified it slightly, but itis not, as. 
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some have thought, a contradiction of it to say that souls returning to 
this life from the other forget what they have seen when out of the 
body. It is an integral part of the Platonic theory. In the myth of 
Rep. 10 al souls must before reincarnation cross the plain of Lethe and 
drink the water of oblivion, of which whoever drinks forgets every 
thing. In the more philosophical version of the Timaeus, the initial 
foolishness (@vove 448) of the newly incarnated soul is attributed to 
the distortion of the mind-circles consequent on their confinement 
within the body's ebb and fow.’ Only after many years, and a life 
spent in arduous intellectual training and the philosophy that follows 
on it, can a few wise souls, not having drunk too much of the water, 
recover the vision of the things beyond. The Phaedrus teaches the 
same lesson, On the converse of this in Aristotle, that we remember in 
the beyond our experiences on earth, itis difficult to be sure what Plato 
thought, In the Meno, the Joeus classicus for the doctrine of recollec- 
tion, he says that the immortal soul, having been born many times, has 
seen things both here and in the other world, so that ‘there is nothing 
that it bas not learned’, and it can be reminded of what it formerly 
knew. His own interest was in the non-empirical knowledge of mathe- 
matics and the Forms, and perhaps we should not take too seriously 
the expectation of Socrates in the Apology that after his death he will 
enjoy comparing his experiences with those of other unjustly con- 
demned; but it is there, and his Pythagorean mentors, whom Aristotle 
too may have followed, certainly thought Of recollection in the 
discarnate state as including the experiences of this life.* 

Evidently Aristotle, no less than Plato, could enrich his dialogues 
wich vivid meraphor and simile, The idea of bodily life as a sickness 
for the soul he supplemented first by the Orphic belief (taken from the 
Phaedo) that it was a punishment for sin, and secondly by a comparison 
with a refined form of torture practised by certain Etruscan pirates, 
‘who bound their living victims face to face with corpses. 
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Eudemus, Protrepticus, De philosophia 

‘The old argument attacked in the Phaedo, that the soul, or life, 
results simply from a harmonia, or right (concordant) relationship of 
the bodily elements, and therefore cannot outlast che body, is met in 
fr. 7 Ross with a new objection, in which the intellectual temperament 
and tastes of Aristotle are already becoming apparent. If we cannot be 
sure how he himself expressed it, in the sources it has the erisp 
syllogistic style associated with the Aristotle we know. Soul is declared 
to be a substance. Now no substance has a contrary; but harmony 
has a contrary, namely disharmony; therefore soul is not a harmony. 
‘The statement that substances have no coneraries recurs in the Aris- 
totelian Categories,’ A second objection he thought worth repeating, 
in the later De anima (4081-3), namely that in the body disharmony 
is manifested by disease, weakness, ugliness, and harmony by health, 
strength, beaury; but the soul is none of these, for ‘even Thersites 
had a soul’! Neither Plaro nor Aristotle seems always conscious of the 
confusion berween payeh? as the sheer power of animation, and psyehé 
a5 a moral agent.* 

Simplicius says (fr, 8 Ross) that in the Eudemus Aristotle called the 

soul a form, If this is so, then, since he thought of i as a substance and 
as existing naturally in a disembodied state, it provides further evidence 
of his belief in separately existing Forms, He would also be going 
beyond Plato, for whom the soul was not a Form, though ‘kindred’ to 
Forms and belonging tike them to the world of true Being (vol. 1v, 
361). However, let us see how Simplicius continues, 
{In the dialogue Eudemus which he wrore about the soul, he shows the soul 
to be a form, and here {i.e. in De anime on which Simplicius is commenting] 
he praises those who call the soul receptive of form —nor all of it but the 
intellect as cognizant of forms true in the second sense; forthe true forms 
‘correspond to the Nous which is greater than soul. 
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‘One has to realize that Simplicius is using the Eudemus to iustrate his 
present subject, the De anima, and thar what he says after ‘here’ is a 
paraphrase of part of the notoriously difficult ch. 4 of De anima 3 
(429827-29). This runs in translation, 

And it was well said that the soul is the place of forms,* except that it is not 
the whole soul but the intellect, and shat it knows the forms not actually 
but porentially. 


‘The last words explain che ‘second sense’ of Simplicius: ‘secondarily’ 
‘means ‘potentially’? 

‘The significance of other points in Simplicius’s report can only be 
appreciated after fuller understanding of Aristotle's psychology and 
doctrine of matter and form. In De anima too he called the soul a form, 
Te was, he said (412.19-21), ‘substance as the form of an organic body 
potentially possessing life; and substance is actuality’, ic, the highest 
realization of form, But in this lacer psychology, corcesponding to his 
developed ontology, forms no longer exist apart from the concrete 
things of which they constieute the formal element, and the human soul 
taken as a whole must perish with the body. No memories can be 
carried over into another existence, for only an impassible, impersonal 
‘mind survives death: that part of the soul which can receive impressions 
perishes (De an. 430a32-35). There is also in Aristotle's mature 
thought the one perfect actualiry, the separate self-thinking mind 
which is God. The relationship of the human mind to chis supreme 
Being belongs to a later stage in our inquiries, but itis probably what 
Simplicius refers to as ‘the mind which is superior to soul and ranks 
with the Forms’. 

Not only was Aristotle’s philosophy a unity for Simplicius, but 
as a Neoplatonist he was anxious £0 reconcile it with Plato's. The 
Eudemus created no difficulties, but to retain Platonic Forms alongside 
the Unmoved Mover and the psychology of De an. was quite a tour de 
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Eudemus, Protrepticus, De philosophia 

force, Proclus and Elias (fer. 3 and 4 Ross) both distinguished 
Aristotle's treatment in the school-titerature from that in the dialogues, 
but account for it by saying that the dialogue form demands a different 
approach from that of treatises or lectures. ‘Thus Elias: ‘In the acro- 
amatic works he establishes the immortality of the soul by compelling 
arguments, but in the dialogues he uses persuasion, as is reasonable’; 
and Proclus: ‘In his treatise De anima he examined (the soul] scientifi- 
cally and said nothing of ies descent or its fortunes, but in the dialogues 
he deale with these subjects separately.’ Of the popular or persuasive 
type Elias quotes the argument that we make offerings to the dead and 
swear by them, which we would not do if they did not exist. 

I shall not linger over ewo arguments urged by a number of scholars 
against taking the Eudemus seriously, One emphasizes that in a 
dialogue the speakers do not all represent the same point of view. 
‘Thus Ditring: ‘It is clear chat, in the Eudemus, Aristotle gave a survey 
of various opinions on the human soul. It seems impossible to claim 
with certainty that any of the fragments represents Aristotle's own 
opinion.’ Seeing that none of those who quote them give any hint of 
this situation, and all represent them as the views of Aristotle, this is a 
rather desperate expedient: itis certainly impossible to claim that any do 
not. The second is that because this is an elegy for adead friend (what 
later came to be called a ‘consolatio mortis’), Aristotle said things he did 
not believe. Thus Moraux: “The truth is that the Zudemus could do 
nothing other than reproduce the ideas of the Phaedo. ‘This ~if 1 
may put ft s0— was the rule of the genre, For centuries the consolatio 
‘was to go on opposing the miserable life led by man on this earth to 
the happy existence enjoyed by the soul in the other world," The 
words ‘was to go on” reveal the true position. In Hellenistic and 
Roman times consolationes developed into a conventional genre.* {n 
Aristotle’ time there existed neither genre nor rules, 

More serious is the argument from chronology. Berti has perhaps 
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Protrepticus 
‘fall chis sere true [se. Jaeger’s claim about the philosophy of the Eudemus], 
‘we should find ourselves faced with the curious phenomenon of an Aristotle 
still fanatically Faithful to & position held by Plato at the time of the distant 
‘Phaedo, written 25 of 30 years before the Eudemus, without raking account 
of the efforts made by Plato himself to re-value the sensible world in the 
series of dialogues from the Parmenides to the Philebus and Timaeus.* 


Now first, without accusing Aristotle of preaching what he had ceased 
to believe, one must freely admit that a memorial piece was no place for 
argument of the type found in the Parmenides or Sophist. Next, 1am 
fortified by my belief (justified, I hope, in the previous volume) that 
Plato, chouglt he came to see and discuss frankly che difficulties 
involved in the theory of Forms as expounded in the Phaedo, never 
abandoned it, (Cf. Parm, 135b,) The date of the Phaedo is uncertain, 
bur since the Zudemus was written in or after 354 it must be over 
twenty years later, and perhaps twelve to fifteen years after Plato’s 
later, critical dialogues. Plato had about six years to live, and Aristotle 
was thirty. 1 conclude that he was at that time one of the most con- 
servative of Plato's pupils, siding with Plato himself rather than with 
Speusippus, Eudoxus and others who were trying out alternatives to 
Plato's own theory. Tisian arguments from probability? cannoe 
withstand the positive evidence in our possession of the actual content 
of the dialogue. Nor do the critics mention the countervailing fact thar, 
though Aristotle wrote the Eudemus many years after the Phaedo, it 
preceded his own treatise De anima by about as many, leaving plenty 
of time for new developments in his philosophy. 


(2) Protrepticus’ 


A protreptic discourse (protreptitas logos) is literally one designed to 
‘turn’ the reader ‘towards’, or convert him to, the way of life which 
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the writer thinks best. The genre was used by the Sophists (a protrep- 
ticus of Antisthenes is recorded), and Socrates in Plato’s Eushydemus 
demonstrates to two Sophists how he would achieve the same end in 
his own style of question and answer. it was also a speciality of 
Isocrates. ‘The Procrepticus of Aristotle was an exhortation ro the 
philosophic life addressed to one Themison, described as a king of the 
Cypriots but otherwise unknown.’ Diiring claims that ie can be dated 
‘with certainty, and makes out a good case for placing it between 353 and 
351, ie. practically contemporary With the Eudemus.* 

Among, Plato's ideals, that of the philosopher-king, or the philoso- 
pher as adviser to a king, seems co have aroused especial enthusiasm 
among his followers, several of whom be sent abroad to realize it 
(vol. 1v, 23£). The Republic itself must have exercised a rremendous 
influence then as in later ages, when not only was it of recent date but 
Plato in Sicily had shown himself ready to make every effort to pur 
his ideals into practice. It took a firm hold on Aristotle, and would be 
in his mind when he wrote his protreptic discourse to the Cypriot 
ruler as it was when he went to the court of Hermias, and still later 
undertook the education of the young prince Alexander. In one of the 
only ewo expressly attested fragments of the work he tells the king that 
not only does his position not unfit him for philosophy; it gives him the 
best opportunities to pursue it. 

Zeno cold how Crates once sat in a shoemaker’s workshop reading, che 
Provrepticus of Aristolle, which he wrote to Themicon the king of the 
Cypriotes saying that no one had greater advantages for the study of 
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philosophy than he. He had immense wealth to spend on such pursuits, and 
reputation Too. As Crates read, the shoemaker listened while he stitched, 
and Crates said: ‘Philiscus, {chink I shall write a protrepticus to you; for ! 
see tliat you have more advantages tor the study of philosophy than the 
man for whom Aristotle wrote,’* 

‘While still following Platonic ideals, Aristotle is beginning to assert liis 
individuality, Plato did indeed believe that if a rich and powerful ruler 
could be converted to his philosophy, the results would be wonderful. 
But thisis not the same as saying ‘Plato too holds that riches and power 
ate indispensable instruments of the Idea’ (Jaeger, Aristotle, 55). One 
thinks of the vivid passages in Republic 6 where external advantages 
such as wealth and nobility, as well as bealth and good looks, are 
spoken of as the greatest obstacles 10 a naturally good, wise and 
generous man in fulfilling his philosophical potential. His own high 
qualities, as well as exceptional opportunities and the pressure of 
relatives and friends who want to make u:2 of him, will combine to 
turn him away from philosophy in the direction of pride and self- 
seeking (vol. 1¥, soof.). Few indeed, says Plato, are those whose 
naturally philosophic dispositions survive these manifold distractions 
and temptations, In Aristotle it is only worthless men who are misled 
into valuing material above moral benefit (Procr. B3 Daring). 

‘The second attested fragment contains the famous argument that to 
practise philosophy is in any case unavoidable, If we ought to philo- 
sophize we ought to philosophize; and if we ought not to philosophize 
‘we still ought to philosophize, because the decision whether oF 110t to 
philosophize is itself a philosophic one.* 

‘The philosophical position of the Protrepticus has to be reconstructed 
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from the fragments imbedded in the composition of the same name by 
the Neoplatonist lamblichus, a word-for-word plagiarist as his borrow- 
ings from Plato prove. Probably, as During says, he had no hope or 
intention of deceiving. His work was intended as an elementary 
textbook, as he says himself, not following any single school of philo- 
sophy but beginning ‘in a general and popular manner of protreptic’ 
(p. 7 Pistelli), His aim is not originality but to acquaint his readers 
with the work of the great thinkers of the past, and he will proceed in 
several stages from the elementary to the more technical, All the 
Aristotelian passages are from the first half. They were first detected by 
Ingram Bywater in 1869, and much of his selection has stood the test 
of time," ‘They reveal the Protrepticus as an interesting bridge berween 
Plato and Aristotle's mamicy, showing how much Platonism he 
retained (Diring’s commentary is full of parallels) while at the same 
time containing opinions and sayings which can be paralleled in the 
surviving treatises, e.g. Physics, Metaphysics and in particular book 10 
of the Nickomackean Ethics.’ ‘There were of course differences too. 
In De anima and the biological treatises he would not have chosen 
sensation as the distinguishing mark of life (B74 and 80). ‘There life is 
defined as ‘the power of selEnourishment and growth’, and includes 
(senseless) plants.? On the question whether his Platonism still 
dogkal system befor forming hs mpl ince 10 carcerinicofA. We 
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included the theory of transcendent Forms, { will produce my Tisfan 
argument first. I remain convinced that che Eudemus taught it, along 
with the closely related doctrines of immortality, reincarnation and 
recollection which explain how we have seen the Forins and through 
philosophy may recover our lost knowledge af them, Now all agree 
that Zudemus and Protrepticus were written at practically the same time, 
and it is therefore unlikely chat they differed on these central dogmas. 
‘As for internal evidence, Jaeger perhaps weakened his case by putting 
considerable weight on Aristotle’s use of a single word, phronésis, Itis 
unlikely that he ofall people would use such a wide-ranging and widely 
used term consistently in a technical Platonic sense; nor does he. This 
gave objectors to Jaeger’s thesis a handle which they were not slow to 
catch hold of. Jaeger did, however, alo grasp the essential point, that 
“The amalgamation of ethics and ontology . .. is explicable only on the 
supposition that the words “prior” and “good” refer to the Forms’ 
(Aristotle, 94).. He lias been much criticized for this but was certainly 
right.* The case does not rest on any terminological question but on 
the close union of practical living - ethics and polities — with pure or 
disinterested philosophy, metaphysics or ontology. In persuading 
‘Themison to take up philosophy Aristotle made a double point: 
whereas on the one hand philosophy (or theoria) should be practised for 
no ulterior end, being he best and highest of all employments, con- 
taining its end in itself and to be pursued even if no ulterior benefit 
should follow,* nevercheless on the other it will prove the best of all 
guides in practical matters 100 (B42-51).. The very fact that it aims at 
exact truth, the object of which is real and immutable, provides it with 
the necessary canons for right action. So long as the real and immutable 
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object of knowledge was a Platonic Form, ie. primarily that of a moral 
virtue like justice or courage, consistently right conduct must clearly 
depend on exact knowledge. 

Inthe Ethics, where the Form of the Goodis firmly though regretfully 
rejected (144, Tog6ar1ff), this is emphatically and repeatedly denied. 
1f we feel he was rather labouring the point, we must remember that he 
‘was not starting to build on bare ground: he had an older building to 
demolish first, erected not only by Plato but by his own earlier self, 
Take first his initial statement of policy in book 1 (1094b23): 

Tis the mark of an educated man to aim at accuracy in each class of things 
only so iar as the nature of the subject allows to seek logical demonstration 
from an orator is clearly as absurd as to allow a mathematician to use the 
arts of persuasion. 

‘This principle he repeats several times during the course of the book, 
(to94b 12) Precision is not to be sought for to the same degree in all 
discussions, 

(109826) We must remember what was said before, and not strive after 
exactness indiscriminately in all subjects, but having regard to the subject- 
matter of each and so far as is relevant to the inquiry. A builder and a 
geometrician do not fook for a right angle in the same way. The one wants 
it only in So fat a8 itis useful to his work, but the other inquires what itis 
and what attributes it has, for he is an observer of the truth, 

1103b34 Let it be agreed in advance that the whole discussion of human 
action must proceed in general terms and not with precision. As we said at 
the beginning, accounts must conform to thelr subject-matter,’ and there is 
‘no permanence about what is ¢o be done, and what is profitable, any more 
than what is healthy. ‘Such being the exposition in general, in particular 
cases it must be even less precise. These do not fall under any art or rule,? 
but the agents themselves must consider what suits the present situation, 
‘a5 with medicine and seamanship. 


In other places too we are more or less directly reminded of the 
principle, e.g. at 1102423: 
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Even the politician must study psychology, but for the sake of his art and 
‘0 fat as suffices t0 attain his object. To go forther in precision is perhaps 
more laborious than his purpose requires. 

(This seems to be aimed at Plato, PAdr. 271a ff.) 

‘Once the abandonment of Plato's eternal, independently existing 
norms had effected, a8 we see, a clear separation of the practical from the 
theoretical sciences, Aristotle had no doubt to which class ethical and 
political scudies belong. His aim in the ZIV is not the advancement of 
knowledge but the inculeation of right living. From bk 1 to bk so itis 
the same, 
1103b26, The present study is not theoretical like the others, for our aim 
is nor t0 know what goodness is but to become good; otherwise it would 
have been no use.t (CE. 109556) 

117935. Is it not as we say, thae where there are things to be done the aim. 
isnot to observe and get t0 know them? but to do them? Nor is it enough to 
know virtue; we must try to possess and practise it. 

As I said in a previous volume, such a divorce between knowledge and 
goodness must have made Socrates turn in his grave. In the last book, 
to avoid any misunderstanding, Aristotle repeats his conviction that 
life devoted to the disinterested exercise of reason and observation 
(philosophia or theoria) is the best because reason is man’s highest 
faculty, at once his true self and the divine element in him; but its very 
supremacy disqualifies it as a guide in practical matters, and such a 
guide is what Aristotle has undertaken to provide in the Ethics. So 
also Met, 993b30: ‘The aim of theoretical science is knowledge, of 
practical the work to be done. One does not attain full, or scientific, 
knowledge of anything until one knows its cause (the why), whereas in 
ethical study it ts sufficient to know the fact (the what), and if this is 
sufficiently clear there is no need of the cause in addition’ (ZN 1095 a5 
f). 

‘The Protrepticus presents a different picture. It should suffice to 
consider the much-discussed passage divided by Dring into By6~5 
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Here Aristotle uses his favourite analogy from the arts and crafts to 
argue that theoretical knowledge is of the greatest use in practical life as 
well, A man is a better physician for a general acquaintance with 
natural sciences! (in itself a theoretical suudy), and in the crafts the best 
tools, such as the carpenter's straight-edge and compasses, are derived, 
he says, from observation of nature.’ These enable the craftsman to 
test straightness and smootliness ‘sufficiently according to the senses’) 
‘The statesman too must have ‘certain standards (6p01), taken from 
nature itself and the truth (dmb rFis qvocas atrrfis xal His AAnfetos), 
by which he will judge what is just, or good, or advantageous’. The 
difference is that 


In other arts men take their tools and their most accurate calculations not 
from the primary realities themselves (oox dn’ alrtv-rdiv pdr»), $0 38 10 
attain something like knowledge, but from copies at second, third or even 
further remove,and base their reasoningson experience. Only the philosopher 
coples directly’ from the exact realities (mn atrév raw éxpiBiav f visors 
ior), for itis they themselves that he sees, not copies, So, just as & man is 
not a good builder ithe does not usea plumb-line or other such instruments 
but compares his own buildings with others, 60, [ think, also if anyone lays 
down laws for cities or carries out any other actions with an eye on, and in 
Imitation of, other actions or human constitutions ~ of Spartans or Cretans 
‘or any other such ~ he is not a good or serious legislator. An imitation of 
what is not good eannot be good, nor an imitation’ of what is not divine 
and stable in its nature (@xiou Kai PeBoiov Thy qoow) be immortal and 
stable, Evidently the philosopher is the only craftsman whose laws are 
stable and his actions right and good, for he alone lives with his eye on 
‘nature and the divine (mpos rhv quaw BAérow 3f| Kal Mpds TO Oelov), and 
ke a good sea-captain moors* his life's principles to what is eternal and 
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unchanging (I§ éibuiv xai povjaw), anchors there and fives as his own 
master. This knowledge is indeed theoretical, but enables us to fashion 
‘everything in accordance with it. Just as sight makes and fashions nothing, 
its whole function being to distinguish and make dear what is visible, yet 
allows us to act by its means and affords the greatest assistance t0 our actions 
(for without it we should be practically reduced to immobility), so itis clear 
that although knowledge is theoretical, yet we do innumerable things in 
accordance with ic, choose some actions and avoid others, and in general 
obtain all good things by its means. 

Words may mean different things to different philosophers, but in 
this case the evidence of language is overwhelming that the contrast 
expressed Is between the changeable, imperfect world of the senses and 
the unchanging, everlasting Forms. The comparison between sight, 
the keenest of the senses, and theoretical knowledge is particularly 
instructive as suggesting how information itself can facilitate action. 
‘The handicrafts are introduced as an analogy: as they take for their 
standards what is good enough for the senses, so the philosophic 
statesman has his standards, which are nothing less than the divine, 
immutable, immortal. As Plato said in the Republic, ‘What is con- 
templated by the dialectician’s knowledge of intelligible reality is 
clearer than the s j-matter of what are called the arts.’ It is no 
use a lawgiver copying the constitution of Sparta or any other human 
state, for none are good or lasting, He needs the best, the ideal, ‘for 
his model is nature (physis) and the divine’. This is the ‘divine model” 
of the lawgiver of the Republic, whose laws, as in the Politicus, ate 
“copies of the truth’.* 

‘Much depends on the reference of physis, Diiring takes it to apply to 
the sensible, physical world, so that what Aristotle is here advocating is 
the study of natural science, as in his mature philosophy when a 
teleologically oriented nature had replaced the Forms as the primary 
reality. Surely the whole context makes this impossible. For Aristotle 
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the essence of plysis in our sense of the word ‘nature’ lay in its con- 
nexion with the idea of motion and change, whether as its cause, its 
goal or the subject which undergoes it. ‘All natural chings have within 
them a principle of motion and rest’, and they include animals, plants 
and the four simple bodies (Phys. 2 inie).' At the beginning of De 
caelo he describes the study of nature as being mainly concerned with 
“bodies, magnitudes and their changing properties and motions, and 
also with che principles belonging to that class of things; for of things 
constituted by nature some are bodies and magnitudes, some possess 
body and magnitude, and some are the principles of those which 
possess them’. This is not the pAysis of the Procrepticus, Nevertheless, 
as we are claiming Aristote’s language to be Platonic, it may be 
reassuring to point out that Plato himself sometimes used physis with 
reference to the Forms and theit world. Examples are ‘the physis of 
Beauty’ ~ where physis replaces idea or eidos ~ the Forms that exist “in 
nature’, and the phrase ‘the physis of reality’ 

‘There is much more of interest in the remains of the Protrepticus, for 
which the reader may be referred to Ditring’s studies. 


(3) De philosophia’ 
Any remarks about the date of the dialogue ‘On Philosophy’ must be 
conjectural, and reflect a particular view of its contents and purpose. 
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‘Thus Jaeger thought it could not possibly have been written before 
Plato's death, whereas for Berti it was not only written in Plato’s 
lifetime but had considerable influence on the theology of the Laws. 
Both against and in favour of Jaeger’s view he can quote several 
impressive names. Whatever its date, it was a landmark in Aristotle's 
philosophical career, an attempt at a comprehensive work on philo- 
sophy in the form of a dialogue in which Aristotle himself took part, 
systematically divided into three books, each with an introductory 
speech,’ which suggests a certain separateness of subjects. Such a 
work, a kind of manifesto in which Aristotle brought his own meta- 
physical and cosmological theories into relation with the whole sweep 
of religious and philosophical thought culminating in Plato, was bound 
to occupy an outstanding position among his literary works. Even 
after the rediscovery of the school-writings it seems to have resisted 
Jonger than others the decline which followed their acceptance as the 
most genuine documents of his thought, and some scholars believe 
that portions of it are embodied in certain of the school-writings them- 
selves, notably EN and De caelo (Gigon, Symp. Ar. 1, 28). The 
quotations and references (‘fragments’) which we have give the 
impression that the first book contained a history of philosophy and 
pre-philosophical speculation down to the time of Plato; the second 
contained a criticism of Plato;3 and in the third Aristotle was trying out 
‘a comprehensive new system, with emphasis on cosmology, theology 
and the nature of the soul, to replace that based on the now rejected 
doctrines of transcendent Platonic Forms and a planning Intelligence as 
ultimate causes. 

The first book illustrates a practice of Aristotle familiar from the first 
books of the Metaphysics, De anima and elsewhere, that of introducing 
his own study of a subject in the context of a historical review of 
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previous opinions. This in turn resulted from the characteristically 
‘Aristotelian faith (which T personally find attractive) that in every 
sincerely held belief, however overlaid with error, patient sifting will 
reveal a grain of truth (pp. o1f. below). The book is a great loss, when 
‘one considers how troubled are the sources of our knowledge of early 
Greek religion. Aristotle's fourth-century date, acute critical mind, 
and undoubted interest in the subject would have lent a peculiar value 
tohis treatment of it. Unlike Metaphysics A, the De phil. did not stop 
at the beginning of scientific Greek thought, dismissing the early 
sheologoi with a passing inconclusive mention (98327-98442). Our 
few quotations show that it discussed in some detail the forerunners of 
philosophy, both Greck and Oriental. In fr. 6 (expressly attributed to 
De phil. « by Diog. L.) he treats of Persian religion, expressing an 
‘opinion on the relative dates of the Magi and the Egyptians,! and 
explaining the dualism of Zoroastrian belief. In fr. 7 he brings the eye 
of a critical historian to bear on the authenticity of the Orphie writings 
current in his time, and subscribes to the theory that they were 
composed in the sixth cemmury by Onomseritus.* 

‘The De phil. marks a further stage in Aristotle's progress from Plato, 
though retaining many Platonic features, as he did to the end. The 
transcendence of Forms is denied,? and statements in Plutarch and 
Proclus suggest that, as a psychologist might expect, the reaction 
against this central tenet of the teacher ‘whom base souls are not fiteven 
t0 praise’, as well as of his earlier self, was strong, even violent. He 
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attacked the Forms ‘not only in treatises but also ‘crying out loud in his 
exoteric dialogues that he could not sympathize with this doctrine even 
if he were thought to oppose it from a spirit of contentiousness’, So 
Proclus. Plutarch’s version is that ‘by bringing up every sort of 
difficulty against the Forms, in his Metaphysics, his Physics, and 
through the exoteric dialogues, he seemed to some to be acting more 
contentiously than philosophically, as if hhis object were to belittle 
Plato's philosophy’.* 

‘One legacy from Plato which he retained throughout his life 
received full treatment in De phil” This is the theory that the human 
race is periodically overwhelmed by catastrophes — plague, famine, 
earthquake, flood, intensive warfare and so on—which wipe out all 
civilization with its arts, science and philosophy, so that the few 
miserable survivors must begin again from the lowest level. Here he 
envisaged the recovery in five stages, each marked by a different 
application of the word sophia. First, being forced to concentrate on 
the bare necessities of life, they give the name to such simple accom- 
plishments as sowing and grinding corn. ‘Then the sophas becomes 
the practitioner of arts, such as woodwork and architecrure, which 
combine utility with a measure of culture and beauty. Third comes the 
establishment of political and legal systems, fourth the seudy of the 
natural world, until finally men turn to speculation about things divine 
and changeless beyond the physical universe, knowledge of which 
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ts properest sense. In this connexion Aristotle is 
also reported to have described proverbs as ‘relics of ancient philosophy 
which perished in the great destructions of mankind, saved by their 
brevity and wit! ~a reminder that he compiled a book of proverbs, and 
that Cephisodorus the pupil of Isocrates, who wrote a work against 
Aristotle in four books (lost, and perliaps better so), chides him for 
wasting time on the unworthy task of collecting them, Once again, 
hhe refuses to dismiss popular wisdom as beneath the notice of a 
philosopher." 

‘Among typically ‘Aristotelian’ features, recurring at different stages, 
in the school-writings, we find the two senses of 'for the sake of", 
referring respectively to end-in-view and beneficiary. Here Aristotle is 
his own witness, stating in the Paysics that this has been explained 
in De phil Bither in this dialogue or in the Procrepticus he also 
introduced a favourite observation, closely linked with his generally 
teleological outlook, that in the process of generation the temporally 
later stages are oneologically prior, or more developed. In the Met. he 
instances semen and human being, child and adult. A central doctrine, 
that the universe is uncreated and eternal, which he defends in detail in 
De caelo, appears here with some sharp criticism of those who have 
thought otherwise for supposing that ‘so great a visible god, containing 
sun and moon and the whole pantheon of planets and fixed stars, was no 
better than a work made with hands (ré5v xeyorurev, fr. 18)’. This 
and the terms ‘demiurge’ and ‘craftsman’ (sexvimns; both in ft. 19¢) 
make it pretty obvious that Plato is one of tose aimed at, especially in 
view of other indications that much of bk 3 was directed to establishing, 
his position vis-a-vis the cosmology of the Timaeus, with which at 
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many points he agreed.* Plato was not indeed one of those ‘terrible 
atheists’ (ft. 18) who would have the cosmos destroyed as well as 
‘teated, but this only made him the more illogical, for in Aristotle's 
view nothing created can last for ever, as he argues in Cael. t, ch. 10.* 
Democritus had seen the origin of religious beliefs in the terrors 
aroused by alarming meteorological phenomena. Aristotle also saw it 
in the skies, bue more Platonically (ef. Laws 966d—e), in the admiration 
and awe inspired by the regularity and order of che celestial motions, 
Beliefin gods had in fact for him two causes, the other being, curiously 
enough, the occurrence of prophetic dreams, According to Sextus he, 
like Democritus, accepted this asa fact, but later, in Div. per som. be 
expresses scepticism and offers explanations which exclude divine 
agency.’ On theology and the nature of the soul he appears to have 
had more to say in this dialogue, some of which has been variously 
Interpreted, ‘The main problems are (i) the point at which he evolved, 
against Plato, the impossibility of self-motion with, in consequence, 
the concept of an unmoved mover, and (ii) the relarion of soul to the fifth 
element aither. These will be considered in the context of his general 
theological and psychological teaching. An introduction to De phil. 
‘can have no better conclusion than the magnificent passage translated 
by Cicero in which Aristotle expatiates on the grandeur of the natural 
world as leading inevitably to the idea of divine creation, To put it in 
the same class as a product of the erafesman’s workshop may indeed be 
a diminution of its glory, yet what more natural than that on seeing its 
goodness, majesty and beauty men should have thought of it as a 
device of divine deliberation and loving care Gone at last is the 
‘place beyond the heavens’ of the Phaedrus, gone the Platonic 
subordination of the physical cosmos to a higher, ideal realm of pure 
transcendent Forms. Aristotle's language recalls the images of Plato's 
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Cave and the pond of air in the Phasdo, but in his picture it is this 
‘world of ours which is the upper region of light and truth. There are 
none living in the position of Plato’s prisoners, unless one can imagine 
a race of men who have in truth been born in the bowels of the earth 
and never seen the wonders of our world. 


‘That is a magnificent idea of Aristotle's, when he asks us to imagine a race of 
men who had always lived beneath the earth, in fine and beautifull mansions 
adomed with statues and pictures and furnished with everything whose 
abundance is supposed to make for happiness; burt they have never emerged 
on to the surface of the earth, only heard by rumour and report of the 
existence of the gods, their power and holiness, Suppose then at a certain 
‘season che jaws of the earth were opened and from their hidden abodes they 
broke forth into these regions which we iahabit, when theic chance was 
given them to emerge. Now witen of a sudden they beheld the earth, the 
sea and the sky, and perceived the greamess of thecloudsand the mightt of the 
winds, and gazed upon the sun, realizing not only its greatness and beaury 
but alo its power, as it created day by spreading ity light throughout the 
heavens; when later night had cast ics shadow on the earth, and they saw 
the whole sky picked out and made glorious with stars, saw the varying 
light of the moon as jt waxed and waned, the risings and settings of all these 
luminaries and their rolling courses fixed by immutable law to all eternity; 
when they beheld all this, I say, they would straightway believe that there 
are gods and that these mighty works are theirs. Those are the words of 
Aristoles 

‘We are not living in a cave, but in the sunlight, and it is real sunlight. 
‘Truth is to he found in the world around us - not simply, as Plato 
would have it, because even an imicatjon can tell us something about 
the reality which icimitates. The ceaity is here, ifonly we know how to 
{ook for it. How Aristotle justified this conviction philosophically, in 
the face of Platonic idealism, will be a major topic of this book, 
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Aristotle, che only great philosopher who philosophized 
‘out of a passion for understanding living nature. 

Marjorie Grene 
In the introduction to his Aristotle Jaeger remarks that the position of 
a philosopher in the history of chought is a product of the state of 
philosophy in his time and the internal development of his own 
ideas, He takes philosophy as he finds ir, and modifies tin cereain ways, 
True, but to understand his particular contribution I believe one needs 
an even more fundamental hypothesis: che internal tendencies of a 
philosopher's own ideas are themselves a product of existing philosophy 
and the impact on it of his own personality and cast of mind. We need 
not go further and ask for the origin of these in heredity or environ- 
ment, but it is a fact that whereas his ideas will change during his 
lifetime, his type of mind, after the plastic years of boyhood, is 
unlikely 10 undergo any fundamental alteration. This basic outlook, or 
psychological slant, will colour al! his writings, and chiefly determines 
the directions in which he modifies the work of his predecessors, 
Empiricist and idealist may observe the same facts and read the same 
philosophers, bur develop their thoughts in opposite directions. Obser- 
vation and previous philosophy are, as Aristotle might have put it 
himself, the material of his thoughts, and his mental character provides 
the formal cause which is at the same time the motive or efficient, 
Reading his works on logic, physics, ontology, psychology, ethics and 
the rest one inevitably acquires a familiarity with these traits, and 1 
believe it will be useful for those now approaching him to have some of 
them in mind from the beginning. If chis seems like putting the cart 
before the horse, I can only plead that the intention is to gee id of certain 
preconceived notions about him based less on first-hand acquaintance 
than on others who took him over and forced him into a scholastic 
groove which did not ithim atall. Needless to say, what follows must 
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only be accepted if it stands the test of confrontation with Aristotle 
himself, 1 have purposely emphasized those aspects of his mind which 
explain his departures from Plato rather than the many points at which 
he followed Plato’s lead. 


1. One of his most remarkable characteristics was a tentative and 
step-by-step approach to an enguiry and a readiness to proceed by a 
process of trial and error. To amplify this: 

(@) Before trying 10 solve a problem he will take the utmost care to 

see that it is fully stated and its nature understood. His view on this 
appears clearly, e.g., at the beginning of Mer. 8 (99524): 
‘We must, with a view w the knowledge we ate seeking, enquire first what 
‘are the first questions to be asked. This includes both the various thoughts 
of others about them and anything they have overlooked, To those who 
‘wish 1 answer questions it is helpful to put che questions well: for the 
answer which is to come is the resolving of former difficulties, and it is 
Impossible to untie unless one understands the knot. 


‘With that he proceeds 10 devote the whole book to the setting-out of 
some fourteen major problems, for instance: 


Philosophy, we say, is knowledge of causes. Can it be proper to a 
single science to know the causes of everything? 

Do summa genera ot infimae species have the greater claim to be 
reckoned substances and principles? 

Does anything exist apart from sensible objects? 

If science can only deal with classes, how is knowledge of the 
individual possible? 


(8) itis characteristic of the same mind to carry a line of thought as 
far as it will go, and if it leads nowhere, simply drop it and try another, 
‘These are not the tactics 10 produce in every case a nicely rounded 
conclusion, but leave plenty of room for ragged edges, which greatly 
bother some of his interpreters, But they were unavoidable if only 
because, as we now know, the conflict in his mind between the 
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Platonist and the anti-Plaronist was never quite resolved, I add support 
from the opinions of ewo moder scholars. First, on inconsistencies in 
Aristotle, Le Blond remarks (Logique ee méthode, xxvii):Laconstatation 
de ces incohérences ... ne diminue pas A. est il besoin de la dire? 
Elle manifeste, en tant qu’il reconnait Pobscurité et s'y résigne, la 
probité du philosophe, qui préfére souvent l'aporie 4 la solution 
tranchante.’ And on p. 47:‘A. n'est pas tour d'une pice, il n’est pas 
cect ou cela, mais il est cect et cela.’ Second, Ross on the Metaphysics 
(vol, 1, boii): ‘The Mecaphysics as a whole expresses not a 
dogmatic system but tle adventures of a mind in its search for truth.’ 

(©) With this goes something that has already been mentioned, his 
‘constant anxiety t0 give due consideration to the opinions of others, 
‘Therefore we must pay attention to the undemonstrated saying and 
opinions of experienced and older men, or those of practical wisdom, no 
Jess than to demonstrations; for through the eye of experience they see 
correctly’ (EN 1143b11-14). 

His defiant (in view of people like Parmenides and Plato) champion- 
ship of the consensus omnium is truly remarkable: “We maintain that 
‘what everyone believes is true, Whoever destroys this faith will 
hardly find a more credible one.’* In the Eehics (115327) he quotes 
with approval the line of Hesiod (Zrga 763): ‘No word is ever 
wholly lost that many peoples speak.’ At the least, lay or earlier 
philosophic opinions made an excellent starting-point for argument, 
Brought to bear on them, the mind trained in dialectic and analytics 
could purge the dross of unscientific thinking and extract the true metal 
that remains.” ‘If on any question the beliefs still stand after the 
difficulties have been resolved, that in itself is sufficient proof” 
(114566). The proper order of procedure is illustrated also at EN 
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1145b2-7: first establish the facts as they are known,’ next consider the 
problems they raise, and finally confirm, if possible, all, or at least the 
authoritative majority, of received ideas. 

(d) This tentativeness, and initial regard for other opinion, found 
expression in the aporematic method. An aporia (lit. ‘no-way' or 
cul-de-sac) results when, arguing ftom a received belief, we reach a 
conclusion which is contradicted either by experience or by another 
received belief, This indicates that there is no thoroughfare (poros) 
that way. Aristotle describes an aporia thus (EN 1146a24): "The mind 
is fertered; it has no wish to stay where it is, because the conclusion does 
not content it; yet it cannot proceed further, because it has no means of 
resolving the argument.’ Heis speaking of sophistic arguments, which 
did of course delight in aporiai, such as those in Plato's Euckydemus, 

‘Aristotle was perhaps the first European philosopher to see himself 
in his own historical setting. If he believed that it was reserved for him 
and his contemporaries to bring science and philosophy to their 
culmination, it was only with the aid of their predecessors’ achieve- 
ments, With him, one might say, philosophy took a long step on the 
road 10 full self-consciousness. Until the present century he had been 
commonly regarded as the most dogmatic of philosophers rather than as 
the man I have been describing, ‘That was the legacy of his medieval 
interpreters. It is a false picture, and a much truer one was given by 
‘Thomas Browne in the seventeenth century than by some later critics, 
In the Pseudodoxia (7.13) he speaks of Aristotle 
who in matters of difficulty, and such as were not without abstrusitles, 
conceived it sulficient to deliver conjecturalities ...he that was so well 
acquainted with A &t, and wétepov utrum, and an guia, a we observe in the 
Queries of his Problems: with fous and éri-7d zrohi, foreasse and plerumgue, 
‘sis observable through all his works. 

2. In sharp contrast to Plato, Aristotle had a strongly empirical side 
to his nature. Inevitably in the then state of scientific enquiry and the 
absence of technological aids, not to mention the fact of his Academic 
upbringing, he sometimes seems to indulge in unsubstantiated 
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generalities, and to go astray in matters of fact. In spite of Darwin’s well- 
known eulogy (‘Linnaeus and Cuvier have been my two gods, though 
in very different ways, but they were mere schoolboys to old Aris- 
totle’)' itis easy for a hostile critic to produce a handful of biological 
howlers that might seem to put him out of court us aserious researcher, 
‘Other observations amaze the expert by their accuracy. A balanced and 
detailed account, from the modern point of view, of his achievement in 
the fields of reproduction and embryology is that of Joseph Needham in 
his History of Embryology (pp. 37-60). Though he is by no means 
uncritical, his verdict is thar “The depth of Aristotle's insight into the 
generation of animals has not been surpassed by any subsequent 
embryologist, and, considering the width of his other interests, cannot 
have been equalled.’ In many passages, ‘detailed observation is joined 
with acute reasoning’, and the modern biologist also speaks of his 
‘wonderful powers of observation’ and ‘well deserved fame as an 
embryologist’. Even his teleology, though regrettable, was not an 
unmitigated disaster, ‘for teleology is, like other varieties of common 
sense, useful ftom time to time’, cf. p. 197 n.2 below; and Needham tells 
haw Harvey confessed that he was led to discover the circulation of the 
blood by his conviction that ‘so Provident a Cause as Nature’ must have 
acted with Design. 

‘The situation is such that a fair-minded and well-informed general 
commentator like Daring can hardly avoid giving (though wrangly) 
an impression of self-contradiction. He often accuses Aristotle of 
@ priori speculation, eg. ‘Although he so strongly emphasizes the 
absence from his outlook of the purely speculative methods of Plato, in 
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reality he relies on speculative generalizations to a much higher degree.” 
At the same time ‘every speculative theory of Aristatle has its origin in 
a simple observation of nature.” ‘Aristotle’s merits as an observer of 
facts, especially in marine biology, are indispurable,’ In sum, he 
conchides, those like Russell who have amused themselves by com- 
piling lists of Aristotle's mistakes exaggerate their importance. ‘Most 
of the observations recorded by him are correct, and some are brilliant. 
‘Those on the other hand who try to explain away all errors as textual 
corruptions commit the contrary fault. Let us be content to note 
that Atistorle sometimes let himself be led astray by his informants.” 
It is truc that Aristotle made use of reported as well as first-hand 
observations (p. 43 n. 1 above), but not uneritically. After quoting 
‘Cresias on Indian fauna he adds: “Bat he is not a trustworthy source’ 
(HA 06a8; cf. 523426). Unforunately even scepticism and a 
determination not to be duped can lead to error, as when hte dismissed 
as travellers’ tales what he had heard about the Dead Sea (Meteor. 
359816). 

Detailed discussion of Aristotle's standing as a biologist must be left 
ta specialises. The main poine here is one of intention, and the 
mentality behind it.) The Neoplatonist Proclus, in his commentary on 
the Timaeus (1.29.26 Diehl), complained that in contrast to Plato he 
‘neglected theological principles and spent roo much time on physical 
matters’, Aristotle's counter-attack would have been sharp. Both the 
following passages are criticisms of the Timaeue with its generation of 
physical elements from geometrical figures: 

GC 31646. Those who have spent more time among, physical phenomena 
are better able to posit the kind of principles which can hold together over a 
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wide area, whereas those who through much abstract discussion have lost 
sight of the facts are more likely to dogmatize on the basis of few observa- 
tions. [Cael. joGas; the plural was perhaps intended to soften the reference 
to Plato, but the subject is the docteine of the Tim.| These philosophers in 
speaking of phenomena say what is inconsistent with the phenomena. ‘The 
reason fs that they have no sound grasp of the primary principles but want to 
bring everything into line with certain predetermined theories. .. They 
stand on the truth of their premises against all the facts, not realizing that 
some premises must be judged in the light of their consequences. 


In other places he drives home the same lesson, 


GA 76oba8. This then seems to be the manner of reproduction among bees, 
judging by theory and by what appear to be he facts about them. The facts 
however have not been adequately ascertained. If they ever are, then one 
muse trust che evidence of the senses rather than theory, and theories only if 
their conclusions agree with the phenomena, (Cf. aso 741334 and 762233.) 
MAGg8act. But we mustunderscand this [che need for anunmoved mover} 
not simply as 2 general theory but with respect to the individual sensible 
things, throught which we seek ro form the general cheories themselves, and 
with which we think they ought to harmonize. 


This empirical outlook, or commonsense realism,* goes naturally with 
the traits already mentioned as another aspect of one and the same man's 
intellectual equipment. Jt is what most sharply divides him from Plato, 
and will appear most clearly when we come t0 consider his doctrines of 
matter and form and the ontological primacy of the individual, and the 
iffculties into which they led him. 

4. Aristotle's mind was logical. I ask pardon for using such a vague 
word, which of course must be further clarified later on. Since I 
‘mention it now under general mental characteristics I am obviously not 
using it in any very precise or limited sense. Briefly, by logic in this 
connexion I mean conscious reflection on the processes of thought. I 
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have said that with Aristotle philosophy became self-conscious: for 
him logic was the mind’s study of its own workings. In this subject he 
claimed complete originality: 
“Our purpose was to discover some faculty of reasoning, on any proposed 
subject, from the most generally accepted premises.’ In almost all other arts, 
he continues, one has the work of predecessors to build on, ‘but in this one 
it was not a case of part done and part still to do: nothing existed at all... 
On the subject of reasoning there was nothing for us to say until we had 
spent much time in first-hand research+ 
The claim is not unreasonable. Plato doubtless saw that something 
like a science of logic was necessary, that before enquiry into the nature 
of being there is critical work to be done in such matters as defining. 
terms and distinguishing valid from invalid forms of argument; but in 
his dialogues he introduced this without system into discussions of a 
more speculative nature. In general, as Susan Stebbing wrote (Mod. 
Inerod, to Logic, 478): ‘Plato's metaplysic provided an example of 
reflective thinking capable of logical analysis: he did not himself reflect 
upon the logical structure of his thought 

As the avowed clarifier of what others had haltingly or confusedly 
set forth, it was especially incumbent on Aristotle to give proper 
attention to the subject which in his view was preliminary and ancillary 
to all scientific and philosophical research (pp. 135% below), We have 
noted his habit of making the opinions of others a starting-point. All, 
from convinced theists to misguided materialists, had something to 
contribute, once purged of their faults, whether of substance or 
expression. The task of detecting it he approached with confidence, 
knowing that he brought to it the elements of a scientific logic 
applicable to ‘any proposed subject’. This should be remembered when 
‘we.meet the obvious objection? that although he assumes a mantle of 
impartialiry and claims to be only introducing clarity and order into 
hiis predecessors’ accounts and bringing out their real intentions, in 
fact he is distorting their views to force them into his own different 
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scheme. The question can oply be sewled in his own way, by an 
‘examination of the material, but itis not irrelevant that he worked out a 
Iogical system which served the world until the nineteenth century. In 
the eighteenth Kant could still write: ‘It is remarkable that to the present 
day this logic has not been able to advance a single step, and is thus to 
all appearance a closed and completed body of doctrine.’ So too in 
‘more recent times C. Lejewski in the Encyclopaedia of Philosophy 
1, $17) in the course of abrief assessment of Aristotle's logical achieve- 
‘ment: ‘Until the emergence of symbolic logic (that is, for more than 
two thousand years) Aristotle's authority on matters of logic remained 
unchallenged, and his logic was regarded as a comprehensive system 
which admitted of no extension.” 

‘On such a foundation was based his bold claim to express the 
meaning of his predecessors better than they had expressedit themselves. 
This claim too is not inherently unreasonable. In an enlightening. 
paragraph on the interpretation of Plato (Philasophy 976, 362), I, M. 
Crombie remarks on the kind of falsification ‘which we incur if we do 
not make use of our more articulated philosophical terminology when 
wwe are trying to conjecture his meaning’. 

4. Among Aristotle's mental furniture I myself would include his 
teleological outlook on the world, A teleologist sees all nature as ful- 
filling a purpose or purposes, whether consciously or not. Our own 
actions are normally directed to a consciously envisaged end or aim, 
which determines and explains them. ‘The sequence of actions involved 
in building a house is only explicable by the fact that men and women 
need shelter for themselves and their possessions; therefore this must be 
provided, by their own labour or that of others? The same type of 
behaviour may be observed in the creatures we call non-rational: a 


+ The perioal note f eceury, fot a decent view pombe and ha ecey been aly 
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spider's spinning or a bird’s crossing the garden with a twig in its 
mouth is only to be explained by the purpose of preparing web or nest. 
Even in plants nature seems to collaborate for fulfilment of a purpose, 
A seed might be said to aim at growing into a stalk of wheat, fruiting 
and leaving other sceds to perpetuate the species; and in order that this 
may happen, the soil contains certain ingredients and sun and rain 
perform regular actions to assist it, 

Faced with these phenomena, teleologists accept the explanation in 
terms of purpose as correct and final. Commonly, but by no means 
invariably, they are theists for whom the course of nature has been 
consciously shaped from outside by a divine mind. Others dismiss all 
ideas of purpose as fallacious. ‘The argument from evidences of design 
fails because it is possible for the interaction of blind, random forces 
to simulaze the results of purpose. Darwinian theories of evolution, 
taken by themselves, have led many to that conclusion, Ideally, no 
doubt, the question would be settled by purely scientific considerations, 
as the outcome of the investigator's observation and inference rather 
than something in him which determined the direction of the observa- 
tion and inference themselves. In that case it would be wrong to 
include the teleological outlook among the features of intellectual 
temperament here selected for preliminary mention. But it is not so. 
Azistotle saw the same world as Democritus, His initial sympathy with 
Plato depended on the fact that both men were by nature teleologists, 
and in spite of the many differences that atose between them, so much 
common ground remained, Rather than call his outlook fundamentally 
cempiical (see p. 97 n. € above), I prefer to say that the empirical and 
teleological sides of his mind — both strong, and the later reinforced by 
his association with Plato and the Academy ~ wete noteasily combined, 
and one of the aims ofthe present study will be a sympathetic apprecia- 
tion of his efforts to provide a credible empirical and rational basis for 
his teleological convictions. For consciously and deliberately, it is 
true, he was an empiricist. Indeed in our summary of mental traits, the 
cone that stands out above all others is his heroic determination that, 
so long as he is philosophizing, nothing is relevant but the facts of 

1 fnd mpm agreement hare With dhe intresting pagan of Moret, A. ee dey 
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espetience and the conclusions that may indubitably be drawn from 
them. A good statement of his method is in bk 1 of the great manual 
‘of zoology, the Historia animalium. After beginning with some 
samples of differences between the parts and habits of creatures of 
different genera and species, he continues (49147): 

have spoken so far in a general way, asa foreraste of the subjects and scope 
of out study. Later we sball go into full detail in order to grasp the marks of 
differentiation and the properties common to all, Afcr that we shall aterpt 
to discover their causes, This is the proper way to proceed, first completing 
the research on each individual species, for these facts will reveal both the 
subjects and the premises of our demonstration, 


vI 


ABSTRACTION AND 
THE REVELATION OF FORM 


‘The most difficult problem in writing about Aristotle is to decide the 
order of exposition. His system is in essentials so closely knit that its 
parts seem mutually explanatory. To understand doctrine A it is 
necessary to know about B, but if for that reason B is treated first, one 
finds that it cannot be expounded without reference to A, In this 
reciprocal way are linked, for instance, his teaching about matter, 
form and the concrete object and about potentiality and actuality, his 
conception of substance, the categories of being, the status of the 
individual, the four types of causality and their interrelations. Since 
‘one must start somewhere, I have chosen the two pairs of concepts, 
matter and form (with the corresponding philosophical method of 
abstracting the form from the compound) and potency and act, as 
being especially pervasive and necessary for an understanding of his 
investigations of separate branches of knowledge, whether in physics, 
metaphysics, psychology, biological taxonomy, ethics or even logic; 
for logic itself, in Aristotle's eyes the instrument or preliminary 
requirement for all philosophy, is best seen as the art of extracting the 
form of arguments from theit matter. But wherever we begin, some 
forward references, and even repetitions, are probably inevitable. 

In approaching the subject of form in Aristotle one must emphasize 
‘once again the Platonic background to his thought, Concerning the 
transcendence of specific and generic forms, loyalty to truth had over- 
ruled that due to friendship, but he did retain from earlier days 
conviction of their exiscence, and of the supreme importance of the 
formal element in nature, which led him into some serious difficulties. 
Plato's confident ‘for we shall find one there’ (Phil. x6d), i.e. find a 
a form in everything, remained true for Aristotle.: 
vahencln™ bom fatbelcoaop evra eccrpes Ths tee eta tdaon at 
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‘The philosopher's object isto explain reality. Plato and Aristotle 
both set themselves this task, and both, one may suppose, started with 
the same idea of the reality to be explained, namely the reality that lies 
around us, the sensible world. Bus the search, conducted according to 
the dictates of their different philosophical temperaments, led them in 
the end to rather different conclusions about where, after all, reality 
truly lay. Plato reasoned that reality, if it is a possible object of 
knowledge and not simply of wavering opinions, must be something 
constant and unchanging. Now the world we live in is subject to 
continual change, as Heraclitus truly said, ‘Therefore either reality is 
unknowable or it exists elsewhere than in this world, The philosopher's 
faith that it must be knowable thus led him to postulate a transcendent 
realm of eternal and changeless substances as the only reality and the 
object of true knowledge. If such a brief and unqualified statement of 
Plato's position can hardly be fair, itis atleast a statement of Aristotle's 
view of it, of Platonism as iz appeared to his differently constituted 
mind, and so (what is t0 our present purpose) of the object of his 
criticism and reaction. Heraclitean flux and the Socratic insistence on 
definitions combined, he sald, to convince Plato ‘that the object of 
Socrates's study was nothing that existed in the sensible world, but 
something different. For, he reasoned, it is impossible for the common 
Induct Yul, wh Ks page from seguir watemcets 0 univer sateen, Logs, 
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definition to apply to any of the sensibles, since they are always 
changing. ‘Thus different class of existents he called Forms, and said 
that the sensibles are apart from them and named after them’! 

‘We shall look later on at some of Aristotle's objections to the theory 
of Forms (pp. 243f. below). Suffice it now that he was finally led to 
reject them, and so entered his career as an independent philosopher in 
the conviction that reality was to be found within the world of sensible 
experience, What has been said of Galileo is equally true of Aristotle: 
“The subject-matter of knowledge is not an intelligible “ideal” world 

itis the intelligible structure of the world of events.”* Since motion 
and change are the most cliaracteristic marks of nature, it is precisely 
these that have to be understood and explained —not run away from, 
To assume anotlier world of static perfection is mere ‘empty talk and 
poetic metaphor’ (Met, 991220), nor, if such existed, could one 
establish any causal relationship between it and our own. Unless a 
philosopher can reach his causes by a rational study of the events of this 
world, assuming nothing but what may be legitimately concluded from 
observation of its internal structure and behaviour, he must be con- 
sidered a failure. ‘Every product of nature has within itself a principle 
‘of motion and rest.’ ‘That is the starting-point. He continues: ‘To try 
to prove by argument that nature exists would be taughable, for it is 
obvious that there are many such things, and to prove the obvious 
through the obscure shows an inability to distinguish what is self 
evident from what is not.’ (Phys. 192b13, 19383.) 

Brave words; but Plato's difficulty remained. How to bring within 
the compass of scientific knowledge a world of unstable phenomena, 
always changing, coming into being and passing away, never the same 
for two instants together? Does not knowledge demand a permanent 
object? Aristotle's opinion is, briefly and generally, this. Granted chat, 
ata first view, the world seems to be in constant movement and to offer 
no fixed truths such as alone can make a natural philosophy possible, 
yet the trained mind can, by a process of thought, analyse this con- 
tinual flux and find underlying it certain basic principles (archai) which 


© Met, A ch 6 987» $-9. CE vol v, 426, 
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do not change. These are not a set of substances existing apart from 
the sensible world, but they are capable of being thought of separately 
Qéy~ xopiord). They are not changeable, and it is they that are the 
objects of exact philosophy. In asking what these principles are, one 
must remember that throughout the discussion it is the individual 
sensible object alone which has full and separate existence, and for 
whose sake the whole investigation is being carried out ~ this man, this 
horse, To understand it, we must grasp certain things about it, the 
class to which itbefongs, the internal structure which logically it mustbe 
supposed to have, This involves talking about its logical components 
separately, which must not, however, mislead us into thinking of 
them as if they ever exiseed separately, for they never do, To resist 
this temptation can be difficult, for Aristotle's own language is 
sometimes imprecise or inconsistent enough to lead us into it.! Indeed 
the modes of existence of particulars and forms cannot be fully 
understood until we have taken more of Aristotle's philosophy into 
consideration, notably the doctrine of the categories of being and the 
ontology of Metaphysics Z;* but | make no apology for emphasizing 
at this early stage Aristotle's inviolable commonsense postulate, the 
primacy of the particular, which can sometimes provide the key to what 
‘would otherwise seem a difficulty or inconsistency in his thought, With 
it goes the picture of the philosopher examining the things around him 
In order to abstract, by means of a logical analysis, certaln common 
features which exist~in the things but not otherwise ~ which can 
nevertheless be regarded in abstraction from chem by the mind and 
will explain their nature. Their existence is dependent on that of the 
individuals, for ‘musicianship cannot exist unless there are musicians’ 
(Met, 1018 b36). 

Seen thus, each separately existing object in the sensible world ts 
resolvable into a compound (Greek syntheron, ‘composite’ or ‘con- 
crete’ object), consisting of a substratum (hypokeimenon, ‘underlying’), 
also called its matter (Ayié), informed by, or possessing, a certain form 
(Cides). Since sensible substance changes from one state t0 another 
(Phys. 2056, ‘everything changes from opposite to opposite’), the 
forms are seen as pairs of opposites, and often so called. We may have 

"CE Owen, Symp. 124 Ch xh pp soda, 
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a name for both the members of a pair (hot and cold, black and white), 
or one of them may appear as a positive state or quality and the other 
simply as its negative (order, disorder, and so in Greek raxis, araxia), 
‘This linguistic usage led Aristotle to speak in some cases not. of two 
opposite forms, but of a form and its sterésés, which literally means just 
the privation or absence of that forin, Sometimes the word seems to be 
used in less obvious ways,? but to introduce it like this should make it 
‘easier to understand. 

‘The need for this analysis ts best illustrated from a familiar work of 
Plato, the Phaedo (1032-<). Asked to reconcile an earlier statement 
that opposktes come from opposites with his present one that no 
‘opposite can change into its opposite, Socrates explains that formerly 
Ine was speaking of things characterized by the opposites, but now of the 
‘opposites themselves. Aristotle inherited the problem, but could not 
approve a solution involving transcendent as well as immanent forms, 
‘The problem of change, said both philosophers, is indeed insoluble if it 
involves supposing that heat itself can ever become cold. It is of the 
essence of heat to be hot, $0 that to be anything but hot would mean its 
annthilation. The opposites therefore cannot act on each other. ‘The 
opposites themselves will never originate from each other’, said Plato 
(Pho. 103); and Aristotle: “The opposites are unaffected by each other; 
the presence of a third factor gives us a reasonable solution to this 
difficulty’ (Met. 10752305 ef. Phys. t90b 33-35). If then we observe 
something hot becoming cold, or black hair turning white, the correct 
description of its alteration is that the heat, or black colour, is being 
replaced in its matter by something else.’ ‘White does not come 

| For instance erlpnow can be something wxomoity (Py gaa), because the postive 
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into being, but wood becomes white’ (Mer. 1044b23). The first halfof 
‘Met, /\ leads up to the argument for an unmoved mover by a rapid 
survey, compressed into note form, of his physical theories, useful for 
mnemonic purposes. There we read (106963): 

Sensible substance is susceptible to change, Now if the change is between 
‘opposites or intermediate states... there must be some underlying thing 
which changes to the opposite condition, seeing that is is not the opposites 
that change. This substraram persists, the opposite does not. There is then 
a third factor besides the opposites, namely the matrer. 

So much for a first glance at Aristotle's teaching on the abstraction 
of form. It is the process whereby the natural philosopher, having 
observed and reflected on a number of sensible objects, understands 
them by perceiving the eidos' inherent in them all, constant and 
unchangeable, though the objects may change according to its presence 
‘or otherwise, Success demands a number of skills. For instance, itis 
no use examining data and trying 10 draw conclusions from them 
unless one understands what forms of argument are legitimate and 
what are not. Hence the principles of induction had to be set out and 
formal logic practically created. When we come 10 these, they may 
appear more comprehensible and more interesting if we have an inkling 
of the bigger problems to which, for Aristotle, they were ancillary, and 
‘of which in some cases they provide particular examples, 
subily which we wtb on sou of th change the thingy of which the quale ae 
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TELEOLOGY AND ITS DEFENCE: 
THE CONCEPT OF POTENTIALITY 
(2) Teleology! 

Si on réause la fnalité comme explication, elle subsiste comme fait & 


expliquer. 
E. Gilson 


‘The second principle which I singled out for early mention (p. 100) 
was the concept of potential being. Like the importance of form, this 
t00 was the outcome of a habit of mind fostered by early taining, 
namely the teleological, about which more may be said here as an 
introduction to potentiality itself, We have seen what itis, and follow- 
ing his own precept must now ask him why; in otlrer words look at 
the conscious and reasaned defence of ie which he duly offers. Its 
‘opponents were represented by the early Ionian cosmogonists, culmin~ 
ating in Democritus, whom Aristotle criticizes expressly for ignoring 
the final cause in nature (GA 78yb2-5). Socrates had described his 
disillusionment with them in the Phaedo. Their fault was to confuse 
necessary conditions with true cause,* and the worst offender was 
Anaxagoras, who promised better things by declaring chat the First 
‘Cause was Mind, yer in his explanations made no use at all of this 
premise, Aristotle repeated the same criticism.’ 

The statements that nature does (or makes) nothing haphazard or 

* Help wisings aot meciond ic the test ht weton cde Tater, Tl, Neer 
Aetacong, (ah ety 1969), Pm, Bale, As Une of the Teepe! Explain (969% 
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without a purpose: and the converse, tha ll ber processes aim at some 
end, are frequent in Aristotle's works.” In the Ethics (1099a21-22) he 
declares that the products of nature ate constituted in the best possible 
way. Well might Sir Alexander Grant comment that ‘Aristotle views 
the world with a kind of natural optimism’, At PA 639btg he even. 
says that purpose (literally ‘what it is for the sake of’) is more evident 
in the works of nature than in those of human art. Is the purpose 
conscious on nature's part? Tris not easy to be certain, and the question 
is often answered according to the commentator’s personal attitude. 
Aristotle was nota fool, therefore he could not have been guilty of such 
crude anthropomorphism, of alternatively could not have entertained 
such an illogical idea as that of unconscious purpose.’ However, itis 
worth looking at the evidence. 

Wf Aristotle did not literally personify nature, his use of personal 
metaphors and similes is cemarkably persistent. Nature ‘exercises her 
craft sensibly’; she ‘seeks what is serviceable’, ‘reaches after the best’, 
‘wishes acertain result, ‘does nothing purposeless ot unreasonable, acts 
always with an eye onthebest’. ‘Likea good housekeeper, nature does not 
usually throw anything away if something useful can be made out of 
it Her conjunction with God, in Aristotle's saying ‘God and nature 
do nothing without a purpose’, could just possibly indicate a distinction 
berween the ewo. On the other hand natural causation appears to be 
divine, ‘The gifts of nature are not ours to command, but the truly 
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fortunate possess them as a result of certain divine causes.’ ‘All things 
have by nature something divine in them.’ (EN 1179b22-23, 
1153b32,)! Occasionally Aristotle uses a word (Gorep) which could 
suggest, though it does not necessitate, analogy rather than identity; 
‘Nature makes nothing in a haphazard way, and it looks as if she 
acted of set purpose’ in depriving the stars of che power of rectilinear 
motion; ‘it is as if nature foresaw what would happen’ (Cael, 29031, 
29124). Others could point to phrases suggesting that nature and 
mind or thought (vos, Stévoia) are alternatives, but their context 
shows that this is his way of distinguishing between nature and Auman 
artifice, The thought opposed to nature in each case is man’s. And the 
only difference that he sees between them is that in nature the cause of 
an event or a product is internal, in human art external to the effect,3 
Both are equally ‘for a purpose’. All things considered, we must at 
least say that if nature for Aristotle was end-directed, thar was because 
it was divinely ordered, How far that involves personification cannot 
well be decided without taking into consideration other fundamental 
matters, such as the nature of the world’s response to the supreme god 
(te Unmoved Mover) and the statement that the whole universe Is 
alive, immortal and divine. 

Some of course find no difficulty in dissociating Aristotle's concep- 
ton of natural processes as end-directed from any idea of deliberate 
purpose, Thus Allan (Phil. of Au, 33): “The fact is that le holds that a 
Process may be purposive, and yet not be the outcome of conscious 
choice’; Veatch (rite, 48): ‘...not, of course, in the sense of any 
deliberate of conscious purpose. Aristotelian final causes are no more 
than this: the regular and characteristic consequences or results that are 
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correlated with the characteristic actions of the various agents and 
efficient causes that operate in the physical world.’ But how correlated, 
one may ask? Aristotle’s answer is that final causation is pre-eminent 
and logically prior; the efficient and formal aspects, so far as differe 
tiated from the final, are secondary and subordinate, Grene writes 
(Portrait of Au, 1338): “Aristotelian “that for the sake of which" is 
not, in itself, a concept of purpose ... Purposive action . ..is action 
involving deliberate choice. Nature, on the other hand, does not 
deliberate.” But Aristorle himself said, comparing the two, ‘Art does 
not deliberate either’ (Phys. t9gh 26; see p. 114 below), and whatever 
hhe meant, an explanation is surely due from one who words her case 
like this. 

The dilemma of the modern scientise faced with the appearance of 
teleology (or ashe may call it, perhaps more accurately, teleonomy) in 
nature is brought out by the late Jacques Monod in his book Chance and 
Necessity. He defines it much as Aristotle did: “The concept of 
teleonomy implies the idea of an oriented, coherent and constructive 
activity’ (p. 51, his italics). He has no use for purpose as a primary 
cause in nature, which he calls ‘the anthropocentrie illusion’. “Ail 
religions, nearly all philosophies, and even a part of science testify to 
the unwearying, heroic effort of mankind desperately denying its own 
contingency’ (p. 50). But the dilemma remains. The teleonomic ap~ 
paratus ‘is entirely logical, wonderfully rational, and perfectly adapted 
to its purpose: to preserve and reproduce the structural norm.’ Now 
‘the comerstone of the scientific method is to postulate that nature 
is objective. In other words, the systematic denial that “true” 
knowledge can be reached by interpreting phenomena in terms of final 
causes — that is to say, of “purpose”.’ (This he dates from the formu~ 
lation by Galileo and Descartes of the principle of inertia, which 
abolished Aristotelian physics and cosmnology.) But the postulate of 
‘objectivity’ itself, on which all scientific advance has to the last three 
centuries depended, ‘nevertheless obliges us to recognize the teleono- 
mic character of living organisms, to admit that in their structure and 
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performance they decide on and pursue 2 purpose.’ This Monod 
honestly calls ‘a profound epistemological contradiction’ which 
constitutes the central problem of biology (pp. 31f.). To speak of his 
own solution, of the precedence of invariance over teleonomy, would 
take us too far from our present subject, but the conclusion is that ‘Pure 
chance, absolutely free but blind, is at the very root of the stupendous 
edifice of evolution’ (p.t10). The paradox may be resolved, but it took 
the resources of twentieth-century microbiology to resolve it. 

‘That nature was purposive and constructive was Aristotle's hypo- 
thesis," and with his inclinations and background it is scarcely con- 
ceivable that he would have allowed his observations to persuade him 
to the contrary. Yet he did appeal to facts in its defence, and to start 
from a hypothesis has been a demand of scientists in most centuries. 
‘The following remarks are taken ftom some rather random reading. 
Popper’s contention, that to observe first and form a hypothesis 
‘ufterwards is not so much inadvisable as impossible, is well known. Cf. 
Claude Bernard: ‘Of necessity we experiment with a preconceived 
idea’, and Stebbing: ‘The great discoverers are those who have viewed 
the facts in the light of a guiding hypothesis. No doubt a precon- 
ceived idea as to what the facts muse be may hinder the investigator in 
ascertaining what the facrs are. But to come to the facts with no 
preconceived idea is to prosecute a directionless inquiry.’ From the 
‘scientist’s side there is Max Planck: “A historian looking for documents 
in the archives, and studying what he discovers, or an experimenter who 
pursues his work in the laboratory and scrutinizes his results, frequently 
finds the progress of his work facilitated . .. if he possesses a more or 
less deliberate intellectual attitude which guides his investigations and 
serves to interpret the results,’ He then points out the dangers which 
this involves. Perhaps Darwin is also relevant: ‘How odd it is that 
anyone should not see that all observation must be for or against some 
view if it is to be of any service.’ Elsewhere he claimed to have 
‘worked on true Baconian principles, and without any theory collected 
facts on a wholesale scale’. He did nevertheless start with a question in 
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his mind, viz. how to account for the modification of species and theit 
adaptation ro their habits of life, and two negative hypotheses, that it 
could not be explained either by the action of the surrounding con- 
ditions ot by the will of the organisms themselves. J. S, Mill too wrote: 
“Without a hypothesis to commence with, we do not even know what 
end to begin at, what points to enquire into,’ in the sixteenth century 
(to quote Herbert Butterfield), ‘people even put forward the view that 
cone should drop all hypotheses and set out simply to assemble a 
collection of mote accurate observations. Tycho Brahé replied to this 
that it was impossible to sit down just to observe without the guidance 
of any hypothesis at all." As for Aristotle's own hypothesis, one must 
at least grant its contemporary heuristic or fertilizing value: without 
basing his empirical work on the assumption of purpose in nature, he 
could never have raised biology from its inchoate state in the fourth 
century B.C. to the astonishingly high level at which he left it. 

The explicit defence of teleology comes in Phys. 2 ch. 8 He first 
states the case of his opponents. ‘They refer natural phenomena to what 
they called ‘necessary’ causes: heat, cold and other impersonal forces 
being what they are, certain results follow ‘of necessity’, eg. it rains 
because vapour rises from the ground and when it reaches colder 
regions necessarily condenses into water and falls again. f the rainfall 
makes the crops grow, the connexion is purely accidental, (This was 
insisted on especially By Democritus.) To say chat the purpose of the 
rain isto make the erops grow distorts the truth. So with other natural 
processes: any beneficial result, such as the growth and development of 
individuals or the conservation of a species, is due simply to chance and 
coincidence. Nor do they fail to point out the embarrassing fact for a 
teleologist that the processes of nature may just as well frustrate what 
wwe regard as her ends and our own —as further chem: ‘Similarly 
anyone’s com is ruined on the threshing-foor, its destruction was not 
the purpose of the rain, but sheer accident’ (198 ba1). He illustrates 
this by the best example of such a theory in the ancient world, the 
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‘proto-Darwinism’ of Empedocles. The parts and organs of living 
Dodies appear to be adapted in marvellous ways to the needs of the 
whole creature. He mentions the way in which the front teeth are 
sharp for biting and tearing off food, and the molars flat for grinding it. 
But according to Empedocles such advantageous mutations were 
originally due to chance. There were once creatures with the parts of 
their bodies asranged in all sosts of bizarre combinations, and the 
extinction of all but mankind and the other extant animals had been a 
matter of the survival of the fittest. Such an evolutionary theory ran 
counter to Aristotle's belief in inherent purpose, and he did in fact 
believe the species and genera of animals and plants to be so unvarying, 
as to exclude the possibility of new species arising as the evolutionary 
theory demands.* 

‘Against theories of this type Aristove brings forward first of all 
the conseancy of nature. For him what happens ‘either always or for 
the most part’ (what might nowadays be called ‘the statistical norm’) 
cannot be the result of chance (cf. Met. 1026 b 31), 50 it cannot be by 
chance that it rains (in Greece) in the winter and is fine in July. I there 
is a rainstorm in July, ic is arguable chac chat é the work of chance. 
(For this and other examples see Met. 1026314.) This only brings 
out more strongly the contrast which we normally draw between 
natural and chance events. And since, he continues, the only choice is 
between events which happen by chance and those that are ordered for 
8 purpose, processes of nature must be ordered for a purpose, We 
might suspect him of shifting his ground by attributing to chance what 
according to the earlier philosophers happened by necessity, but it was 
only what they did themselves. In fact the close relationship between 
necessity and chance was a commonplace among the Greeks, as we saw 
inanearlier volume, Empedocles, for whom Ananké wasacosmic force, 
could at the same time write that the elements ‘came together as each 
happened to meet’. Heand the atomists were chief among those whom 
Plato castigated in the tenth book of the Laws for equating nature with 
chance and making things happen ‘by chance and of necessity’. The 
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‘operation of chance lay not jn the necessary event itself, but in its 
connexion with any beneficial or harmful result of it.t 

He next backs up his case by what he considers a very strong 
argument from analogy. The analogy drawn is between the operations 
of nature and those of human art, art being admittedly directed towards 
a purpose in the mind of the worker. In an essential respect it is 
complete, namely that (19929) “The relations beeween earlier and later 
stagesare the same in what happens by art as in what happens naturally.” 
What the relationship is he states in several places, e.g. Met. 105024; 
“What is later to develop is prior in form and essence, as an adult is toa 
child, or a man to the semen’; and P4 646a253 “What comes later in 
development is prior in nature, and primary what is last to develop: a 
house does not exist for the sake of bricks and stones, but they for 
ft.” (Cf, a35-ba.) In other words, art and nature are similar in that 
oth exhibit a progress towards order and perfection. In our own 
‘operations, the earlier stages ate performed in due succession for the 
purpose of realizing an end, and can be seen to lead up to it. Looking 
‘now at natural processes, especially the birth, growth and behaviour of 
animals and plants, we see that the earlier stages in every case lead up to 
the final development in the same way as they do in the operations of 
art. Indeed, he goes on (199415), the function of the arts is either to 
carry nature’s work a stage further on the same basis, or to imitate it, 
If then artificial processes are purposeful, so are natural; for (as already 
quoted) the relation between antecedent and consequent is the same in 
both. Animal and plant life (the work of spiders, ants and swallows, 
the function of leaves in protecting fruits and roots in finding nourish- 
ment) provide plenty of illustrations. 

‘Against the assumption of purposiveness in nature might be raised 
(he thinks) the occurrence of monstrous births, producing freakish, 
malformed or otherwise useless creatures. With this objection in mind, 
he carries the analogy a stage further. Mistakes and failures in artificial 
production are admitsed without any denial that a purpose was 
attempted, though missed. Similarly monstrosities may be called 
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nature’s failures. They occur, of course, ‘neither always nor for the 
most part’ and are only evidence that ature as final cause is not 
omnipotent. Justlike the divine Mind in the Zimaeus, shecan be thwarted 
by necessity, the senseless resistance of matter. ‘Nature in one sense acts 
for a purpose, but in another of necessity.” Hence he speaks of her 
several times as bringing about the best of all possible alternatives.* 

A note at the end of the chapter (199 6) is not immediately cleat, 
Jt runs: 


It is iNogical for people to suppose there is no purpose because they do not 
see thar the agent has taken thought. Art infact does not deliberate either, 
and if the principles of shipbuilding were inherent in che timber, it would 
produce the same result by natural processes. If therefore there is purpose in 
art, so there is in nattire. This is seen most clearly when a doctor cures 
himself. Navureis like him. 


To say that in the arts men do not deliberate sounds strange and 
scarcely defensible.’ ‘There are two ways in which Aristotle might 
assert it, concerning means or ends. In the Eekicr (bk 3, 112 11, 
1113b3-4) he says that in the sechnai we do not deliberate at all about 
ends, but only about means. ‘The doctor (as such) does not deliberate 
whether be shall heal, the orator whether he shall persuade, or the 
legislator whether to make good laws, but only Aow.' No doubt this 
is his primary dhought here, and he seems to argue that this autonomy 
of the ends of an art automatically sertles the question of the means of 
achieving them. Toa certain extent it does: the objectivity of the end 
does limit the possible amount of doubt and deliberation concerning 
the means. Given what a house is for, a builder does not have to 
deliberate whether to build it of stone or cardboard, and the whole 
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question of what material co use may be decided for him by the district 
providing only stone or only clay. In the same chapter of the Eehies 
‘Aristotle quotes writing (calligraphy and spelling, not of course 
composition) as an art where deliberation about means has disappeared 
altogether: we do not have to think how the letters are to be formed or 
(he claims) how the words are to be spelt. 

This point about absence of deliberation over means sounds a little 
sophistical, and in the Ethics, where he is discussing the subject of 
deliberation fully for its own sake, he only tries to maintain that there 
are some arts from which it has disappeared. Among those that do 
involve deliberation about means hie mentions specifically medicine, 
economics (xpnuorioTieh) and navigation. The chapter on deliberation 
justifies us in saying that the brief jotting now before us does not mean 
that art never deliberates, which would be absurd. We may qualify it 
(as no doubr he did in his lecture) with ‘always’ or ‘in every case’, 
which satisfies his present argument. His opponents maintain that 
absence of evident deliberation necessarily implies absence of purpose, 
so itis enough to show that purpose is sometimes not accompanied by 
deliberation. What he has chiefly in mind, as the example of ship- 
building shows, is the poine made earlier about the similarity of the 
order of events in natural and artificial generation. Themistius brings 
this out well in his paraphrase, which is worth quoting in full (62.248 
Schenk): 


‘Yes, it is said, but we do not sce nature taking thought, as we see people do 
who ate acting with a purpose. But the argument would deny purpose to 
most of the arts. Even a carpenter does not deliberate whether to saw his 
plank before planing it, nor a writer how ro write alpha and bera, nor, when 
he wants to write ‘Cleon’, which of the leters he must write first or second. 
‘Similarly a builder does not deliberate whether the foundations or walls or 
toof ought be be constructed first, and i is the same with a weaver or stone- 
mason. Each of their tasks is determined, and also the order (taxis) which 
will lead to the end proposed, and every craftsman follows a path already 
laid down. It is the same in nature, on which art is modelled. 
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Aristotle's note, thes, is a panticularly striking restarement of the 
argument ftom the resemblance between art and nature. Both alike 
exhibit a due subordination of means to ends, and on this phenomenon 
of orderly progress is based his case for the presence of purpose in both 
alike, Whether or not there is deliberation does not affect it one way or 
the other. ‘Ifthe shipbuilding are were incorporated in che material ...” 
For wood to be formed into a ship an external agent, man, is necessary; 
for a seed to be formed into 2 tree, no such agent is necessary. This is 
an inessential difference. Fundamentally the two processes remain the 
same, because both show the same subordination and application of 
means to ends. If the building up of an oak from an acorn were an 
ant practised by man, instead of being achieved by nature unaided, 
everyone Would exclaim ar the intelligence, skill and ingenuity in- 
volved, It shows all the marks of purposeful creation as much as, say, 
the building of a telescope from metal-ore buried in the earth and the 
grains of sand which become che lens. Aristotle has made the point 
himself at 9913-15: if natural products were products not only of 
azure but also of art, the process would be the same as the natural one. 

Aristotle was a biologist, and to biologists teleology has always had 
a special appeal. Describing the formation of the eye in the human 
embryo, Sit Charles Sherrington compared the stages in great detail to 
those in the making of a camera, and added; ‘I¢ all sounds like an 
unskilful, overstated tale which challenges belief” ‘To do the required 
pertains one would think to the optician's workshop rather than to a 
growing egg,’ He even makes the same point as Aristotle about 
nature having failures, and attributes them to the inteactability of 
matter. Agnes Arber in The Natural Philosophy of Plant-form is (no 
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doubt consciously) more Aristotelian in her expression, and makes 
Aristotle's point about internal and external causes (9. 296): 

‘This analogy, like all analogies berween the works of nature and of art, 
breaks down on the point that in nauure the directiveness és the life of the 
individual elements, and not imposed from the outside ... Returning t0 
the analogy of the Roman road, whereas dhe formal cause in thar case was 
the idea of road-building existing in the Roman mind, if the road had been 
a living organism {cf “If the shipbuilding art had been incorporate in tie 
timber, the formal cause would have exisced within that ongonisn, instead 
of in a mind excernal co ie 


‘To understand Aristotle itis of great importance to remember that 
his teleology demands the actual existence of the zelos or goal. The hen 
is prior to the egg both ontologically and chronologically, for every 
egg has been laid by a pre-existing hen. It is of course perfectly 
possible to conceive the idea of ordered progress without assuming the 
‘actual existence of a perfection at which the progress is directed, That 
js for example Julian Huxley's position in his Essays of a Biologist and 
later works, and may be called evolutionary, as opposed to emergent, 
progress.* ‘The idea is that the highest existing thing at any moment of 
time is the sum of the world and its contents ~ inorganic and organic 
nature with man at the head —at the state of evolution which at that 
moment it has reached. Aristotle remained too much of a Platonist to 
think like this. For him there could be no progress that was not 
progress towards something, and you could not progress towards 
Something unless itexisted. In the metaphor which the term ‘emergent’ 
is intended here to suggest, we cannot picture a light object as in the 
process of rising from the bottom of the sea to the surface unless there 
is a surface always ahead of it, up to which it is progressing. In 
Aristotle's view, we and the world are like that object, ever trying to 
reach the sueface, which remains ever above us. To apply the same 
metaphor to Huxley's, we should have to say that the world is like the 
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level sheet of water itself, which is rising and rising ~ but rising into 
nothingness, or at least into what was nothingness before and only 
exists as nature reaches it. 

The selos of the whole world will concem us greatly later on. It is 
of course God, according to Aristotle’s own rather individual concep- 
tion of divinity, and the development of things in the natural world, 
each in its own restricted sphere, is, to borrow Plato's phrase, an 
assimilation to God as far as possible. At the same time, since nothing, 
in nature can surpass its own specific form, everything has its own telos, 
to realize in itself the form which nacure intended it to embody, 
represented for it directly by the parent animal or plant.t 


Hypothetical necessity. ‘To tie up a loose end, we should note that 
Aristotle follows his account of nature as purposeful with an appendix 
on the function of necessity within a teleological scheme. As a 
primary cause, replacing purpose, it has been rejected, but as we have 
seen, it has a place, ancillary to, and at tlie same time limiting, nature's 
success in her purpose. Once again he invokes the distinction, familiar 
from Phaedo and Timacus, between true cause and sine qua aon. It is 
both necessary and natural that men should be made of fesh and blood, 
and plants of quite different marerials. We cannot do without such 
expressions as ‘Men must be made of fesh, blood, ete. and plants must 
be made of othet kinds of matter’,? but we ought to be sure what we 
mean. The necessity here isnot absolute buthypothetical or contingent. 
Democritus and his like understood it to mean ‘Men of fesh and blood 
‘must be’; but the truth is ‘Men must be made of fesh and blood if they 
are to exist at all; but their existence is not a matter of sheer physical 
necessity, but of something higher.’ The others believed that because 
the nature of the elements was what it was, the world, plants, animals 
and men came into being automatically. The Platonists (including 


«A poine ta be cemertered shout A tleology ie shat ts piecemeal eather than uoiversal 
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here Aristotle) replies that it was indeed necessary for matter to have 
such-and-such properties, or potentialities, if plants and animals were to 
exist, but that was not the reason for their existence. Since final causa- 
tion was as evident in nature as in human accomplishments, one might 
as well say that wails arise of necessity because it is the nature of 
heavier materials to sink and lighter to rise, So stones necessarily go 
to the bottom and form foundations, earth (the unbaked mud brick), 
being lighter, rises above them, and wood is found at the top because 
itis lightest of all, Bue the real ‘cause’ of the house being built is the 
shelter and preservation of people and things. Itis similarly absurd to 
say that saws came into being ‘of necessity’, because of the properties 
of iron, though true that ifsaws were to be made, the existence of a 
material with the properties of iron was necessary. If asked why saws 
were made, we do not look to the material, but reply, ‘Because men 
needed an instrument to cut wood’. It was still necessary that iron 
should exist, for otherwise the purpose would have gone unfulfilled; but 
the purpose is primary, the material secondary. 

The natural philosopher, he concludes, should take both kinds of 
‘cause into account, final (the end sought) and material," buc regard the 
end as the moce important, ‘for that is the cause of the mattes, not the 
matter of the end’ (200833). 


(2) Potentiality and actuality* 


“as a starting-point we rake it that whatever is produced by nature or 
art's produced out of what is potentially such-and-such by the agency 
of what is actually such-and-such’ (A734 b21). Nature for Aristotle is 
essentially in process towards a series of goals or end-states. Indeed he 
defines natural objects as ‘those which contain within themselves a 
source of motion and rest’, as opposed to the products of art - couches, 
clothing, etc. — which, qua artefacts, have no internal faculty of change; 
and nature itself as ‘the source and cause of motion and rest to thar in 
which it [she] inheres primarily and essentially, as distinct from 

con diner pres vi ecalures ads henge, Gh GA pabyets where the 
‘example it che part played by hese and cold as necessary but subordinate causes in che formation of 
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incidentally’. Bur the moment Aristotle set process, involving change 
and becoming,* at the heart of his philosophy like this, the historical 
tradition in which he stood faced him with the most famous aporia in 
all Greek thought, the dilemma posed by those who had denied a priori 
the possibility of any motion or change, and challenged anyone who 
subsequently admitted it to justify himself before he could proceed. 

The question which had primarily excited the first Greek philoso- 
phers was that of genesis. First they asked what the world was made of, 
and then by what process its creation ot evolution was achieved. Into 
this discussion Parmenides threw his challenge. It did not come to be. 
All becoming is an illusion. As Aristotle summed it up with his usual 
incisiveness (Phys. tg a27~31): ‘A thing must come to be either ftom 
what is or from what is not, and neither altetnative is possible. What 
is does not become, for it is already, and nothing could come to be 
out of what is not; there must be some substratum,’ If this contradicted 
the evidence of our senses, so much the worse for them. Trust in 
reason, not the senses (Parm. fr. 7). This is one of those arguments 
from abstract /ogoi which in Aristotle's eyes were responsible for so 
much error among his predecessors. It must be countered by one 
‘more relevant and closer to nature’, as he admiringly called those of 
Democritus. 

His sohition lay in the concept of 7 Buvdun &y, that whiich is 
potentially. Itis safest here to avoid che word ‘exists’. The potentiality 
of being is the potentiality of being x, since for Aristotle as for 
Parmenides or anyone else, the idea that the absolutely non-existent 
could exist potentially would be nonsense. ‘Nothing can come out of 
nothings there must be # substratum." To the brusque challenge of 
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Parmenides, ‘Ir is or it is not’ (f. 8.16), Aristotle opposes his own, a8 
e.g. at Met. 994227-28: ‘There is always the intermediate state, genesis 
(coming-to-be), beeween being and non-being, and the developing 
subject berween what is and what is not.’ In the over-simple form in 
which Parmenides put the question, no answer was possible; but the 
concept of being was not simple but twofold, A thing could have the 
potentiality of being in a certain state, or the actuality; and becoming 
and change were only the emerging into actual being of a matter which 
alteady had in it the potentiality of that which it became, ‘The matter 
which changes must have the potentiality of both states, Since being is. 
thus ewofold, everything that undergoes change passes from being 
potentially co being actually, e.g. from potential whiteness to actual 
whiteness, and similarly with growth and diminution, so that not only 
is it possible for something to come to be out of what is not, only per 
accidens, but it is also true that everything comes to be out of what is, 
i.e. of what is potentially, though it is not in actuality. 

(hope the last two sentences (from “The matter which changes . . .’) 
have conveyed theit meaning clearly. They are in fact a translation 
from Aristotle himself (Met. 1069 b14-20). The force of the phrase 
xerréx ouppeBinxds, here rendered by its Latin equivalent, is literally ‘in 
virtue of a concomitant’, a8 opposed to xo6" air, essentially, in virtue 
of the thing’s own nature. It reminds us of the observation that every 
sensible object is a compound, consisting of a matter qualified at any 
given moment by one or other of a pair of opposed forms; or we may 
simply say that it is qualified either by a form ot by its seerésis (p. 103 
above). That is the ‘accident’, That a thing is characterized by the 
scertsis of a form is not a purely negative statement. It means that the 
matter does possess the potentiality of realizing that particular form, 
i.e. its nature is already so far developed as to determine what its proper 
function ought to be. (The literal meaning of sterésis is deprivation ot 
loss.) Thus the function of an eye is to see. In Aristotle's terms, itis 
not fully realizing its form, or existing in full actuality, unless it is 
seeing. So a blind man’s eye suffers the sterésis of sight. This could 
not be said in the same sense of a plant,t because nature never intended 
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icto see. {f, however, a plant is grown in the dark, the whiteness of its 
chlorophyll-starved leaves represents the sterésis of the greenness 
which ic would naturally display, and it may be called potentially 
green. (This example is mine, not Aristotle's.) To say that a thing has 
the sterésis of a certain form means, sensu philosophico as Bonitz would 
say, that it possesses a combination of positive qualities such as gives 
i the potentiality of development in a certain direction, That is how 
“srerésis itself is form in a sense’, as Aristotle himself says at Phys. 
1gybr9. Also (Mee. 1048 b37-4985): 

‘We must distinguish when each thing exists [as that thing] potentially and 
when it does not; for it is not at any and every time. For instance is earth 
potentially @ man? No, but rather when 
perliaps not even thea. (CE. lines t4~15.] 
healed, whether by the doctor's art or by chance, but there isa certain kind of 
thing which can be, and it is this which is potentially healthy. 


Only this therefore can properly be described as unheakthy, character 
ized by illness or the steréais of health. One might say that the four 
elements were potentially an olive tree, since certainly the olive is 
composed of them; but that would mean litle since they may equally 
go 0 form a dog ot a fish, “If a thing exists in potency, itis not the 
potency of anything and everything. Different things come from 
different things’ (Met. 1069b 28). 

‘The doctrine of what per accidens is not provides Aristotle with his 
answer to Parmenides. He can now write (Phys.191b13): ‘We 
‘ourselves agree thar nothing comes to be absolutely out of what is not, 
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but in a sense things do come, to be out of what is not, namely per 
accidens: a thing comes to be out of the sterésis, which is “absolutely 
not”, and which does not persist in the result.’ The permanent 
element which does remain through change and development is the 
matter or substratum (19424). ‘The opposites do not change but 
withdraw. So Aristotle tells Parmenides that, in pointing out that 
what is not can never become, he did a real service to philosophy, but 
he should have realized that individual objects, whole things that can be 
seen and felt like treesand animals (and ics these that interest Aristotle), 
are neither one thing nor the other. We are back at the mistake noted 
by Plato, of confusing the statements ‘this cold thing has become hor? 
and ‘coldness has become hear’. The latter is absurd, because coldness 
is correctly described as ‘essenzially not hot’. Cold water or cold metat 
on the orher hand is onty not hot per accidens; itis cold at the moment in 
virtue of the presence of coldness init, but that may at any time leave it, 
for it has a permanent substratum or Aylé which is receptive of both 
conditions, Similarly a blind eye may recover sight, for the sterésis of 
sight may give place in it to its opposite, the eidos of sight itself. It 
remains absurd to say that blindness could become sight or vice versa, 

In this way the doctrine of potency and act is inextricably inter- 
twined with the lesson that every separately existing object in the 
sensible world is a compound of matter and form. They are only 
two ways of looking at the same thing? Consider a natural object 
statically, analyse its structure at a given moment, and it will be found 
to be a compound of matter and form. But since change, growth and 

* ‘Nesidena noo-being (vb wh dv err eusBebre is univocal, whereas ‘een or 
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development are unceasing, ubiquitous and most in need of explana- 
tion, this may be expressed dynamically by saying that ic is a poten- 
tiality striving* to reach actuality. The term actuality, or activity 
(energeia or encelecheia),? may be applied to the composite whole when 
it has completed its development and is performing as nature intended, 
or to the form alone, which as the clement determining its specific 
nature may also be thought of as in a legitimate sense the thing itself. 
‘The matter indeed, as we know, must be tegarded ~ relative to a 
particular act of change ~ as a mere unformed substratum which, like a 
block of marble destined to become a statue, is nor the thing until it has 
been given form. The identity of matter and form with potency and 
act is many times repeated. Asan easily-remembered example we have 
the opening of De an. bk 2, where, after explaining the triad matter, 
form and concrete object, he adds: ‘Now matter is potentiality, form 
actuality.” 

‘We should now be able to appreciate Aristotle’s definition of motion 
at Phys, 257b6: ‘What moves is the movable, i.e. what is ahr fe 
motion but not actually; and the potential progresses towards actuality, 
Motion is the incomplete actualizacion of the movable.’ He adds that the 
agent which causes the motion must itself be already in actuality, as 
¢,g. What imparts the form of heat must itself be hot; a principle which 
will acquire great importance as we go on.) 
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‘The problems of change and becoming had proved the greatest crux 
in Greek philosophy. Few had had the courage to deny them, none had 
succeeded in explaining chem. By his twofold conception of being, 
potential and actual, Aristotle thought he had solved the riddle, in 
conjunction with the analysis that revealed the necessity of an 
unqualified substeatum in things capable of being informed to different 
degrees by qualities in themselves untransformable. But since it is 
motion and change which primarily demanded explanation, it is the 
dynamic principles that dominate, and in their application lies most 
of Aristotelianism. Consider a random example from an outlying 
sphere, ethics. A burning controversy among the Sophists and Plato 
had been whether virtue in human beings is natural or contrary to 
nature. Aristotle says quietly that neither sideis right, “The vireues are 
implanted in us neither by nature nor contrary to nature, Tt is in our 
nature to acquire them, but it is habit that gives us them in full! (EN 
1103223). In other words (though the cerm is not used here) we are 
potentially virtuous.* 


Definition of dynamis. I have tried to explain the sense of dynamis 
fundamental to Aristotle's philosophy. He did not invent terms, but 
took over words already familiar, in current usage or previous philo~ 
sophical discussion, and gave them a special significance. What seems 
confusing is that his commonsense sympathies led him to use words 
still in their ordinary meanings even after he had established them for 
particular purposes in a specialized sense. Ordinarily dynam meant 
‘power’ the ability to affect others rather than the capacity for changing 
or being affected oneself, and so it is described in the philosophical 
Blossary of Mec. A (1019415): ‘Dynamis is spoken of in one sense as a 
source of motion and change in another, or in the agent itself qua 
other. E.g, building is a dmamis which does not exist in what is built, 
bue the power of the medical art may exist in the patient, but not gua 
causation" of D. T. Campbell and R. W, Sperry (Poppe, Self and Braia, 9, 20,209),) CE. Dean. 
4346-7: “Motion is the activity of the incomplete. Activity unqualified, i.e. of something 
enmpleely formed, ts dierent” Pra fy 14 Ross, 1th lng, whete sonore omistsadly 
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patient.’ But in Mer. ©, which is entirely devoted to a discussion of 
potency and act, we find also (roq6ar1): ‘One kind is the dynamis of 
being acted upon,* a source of change in the thing itself which suffers 
change through the action of an external agent, or of itselfconsidered as 
external’ An act of motion or change requires agent and patient, and 
both must be suitable. The patient cannot respond to the influence of 
the agentualess it possesses the faculty of doing so. This is its dynamis. 
Let rain and sun play upon a seed, and it grows into a plant. A stone 
subject to the same influence will not. (The final words are explained 
by the example of the self-cured doctor.) In this sense dynamis shows 
some resemblance to what modern philosophers have called “disposi 
tional properties’, or hypothetical as opposed to categorical: the 
clasticity of rubber, the brittleness of glass, magnetism in iron. All 
remain fatent until an external agentactivates them. Aristotle gives his, 
own examples at 1046222: ‘It is because it possesses a motive principle 
(arché), and because the matter itself is such a principle, that what 
suffers change does so, each through a different agent. What is oily is 
combustible, what is yielding is compressible.’ (Cf. De an, 41747: 
combustible material does not burn of itself, ic needs actual fire to 
ignite i) In another sense dynamis may be the reverse of a disposi- 
tional property, a power of resiscance 40 change. So Met. 101926: 
‘Moreover states in which things are altogether impassive, unchange- 
able oF not easily altered for the worse, are called potenciess for it is 
not by having a potency that things are broken, crushed, bent or in 
general destroyed, but by lacking one and being defective.’ I do not 
myself perceive the ‘range’ by which in E, Hartman’s view (Subszance, 
Body and Soul, $2) a potentiality differs from a dispositional property. 

Like much else in Aristotle, the conception of potentiality has its 
roots in Plato. In the aviary simile of the Theaetetus? the owner may be 
said to possess his birds in two senses. All are his, but if he enters the 
cage and lays hands on one, he Aas itin a different sense. In Aristotle’s 


® A physical example isthe assimilation of food tothe body in digestion ae answer vo the old 
query whether nourishment is by interaction of sindlars or contanes (De an, 416439-b9). 
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terms, he has them all potentially and this one actually. Plato applies 
the simile to potential and actual knowledge. ‘The man who has learned 
Greck knows it even when reading a novel, but his knowledge is not 
fully actualized. When reading or writing Greek it is called into full 
actuallty. Strictly speaking (but he does not always speak strictly) 
these are for Aristotle two stages of actuality, to distinguish the lower 
‘one from the mere potentiality of the man who knows no Greek but is 
capable of learning it. He uses the same example: ‘Matter is potency, 
form is act, and that in two divisions corresponding to knowledge and 
the exercise of it’ (De an. 41249). The division as one within potency 
itself is, however, made both in the Met. (104833~35) and at GA 
73529: ‘What is potentially something may be further from or nearer 
to its own realization, as a geometer when asleep is further than one 
awake, and when awake further than one engaged in study of his 
subject” 


Objections to the concept of potentiality, The Megatian School denied the 
whole concept of potentiality, and as a somewhat similar criticism has 
been voiced itt modern times it will be as well to mention it. They 
claimed, says Aristotle,’ that ‘only when acting did anything have the 
power to act’: anyone not actually building had not the dynamis 10 
build, and so in other cases, This, he replied, is absurd on many 
counts. 


(a) In the crafts, there would be no builders, etc., for to be a builder 
is precisely to have the dynamis to build. But crafts have to be learned, 
and once learned, can only be lost gradually through forgetfulness or 
some other cause. If a builder loses his skill when he stops building, 
how does he regain it next time he wants to build? 

(b) If there és no potentiality, nothing will be cold, hot, sweet, etc- 
unfess it is actually being perceived. They would thus be upholding 
the theory of Protagoras.* 

(c) When anyone is not actually seeing or hearing, he will be blind 
and deaf, 


‘Mex. Och 5 our only authority. For Diodorus Cronus see Ross, Metiph t 244 
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(d) What is deprived of possibility is impossible, so according to 
their doctrine what is not happening cannot happen; but since it is 
untrue to say of what cannot be that it either is or will be, their argue 
‘ments abolish movement and coming-to-be. 


Grote tried to show that in all these criticisms Aristotle has mis- 
represented the Megatian view. He was answered by Zeller, who at the 
same time pointed out how the words italicized in (d) revealed the 
Megarians’ motive. They were followers of Parmenides, ‘In refuting 
this claim, Aristotle remarks that it would make all movement and 
becoming impossible; this was precisely what the Megarians wanted to 
do"! To this, as we know, Aristotle replied in truly empirical, almost 
Johnsonian, fashion: the reality of movement and change is self- 
evident, for they are matters of common experience. 

W. T, Stace,? writing asan empiricist, condemns Aristotle's concept 
of potentiality as meaningless. By saying that an acom is potentially an 
‘oak, he says, Aristotle intended more than the fact that acorns turn into 
oaks. 


It was undoubtedly supposed, not merely that the oak would in the future 
‘grow out of the acorn, but that the oak was even now in Some way present 
in the acorn, not actually, but potentially. 1 is this conception which is 
totally meaningless. For the potential presence of the oak in the acorn is 
something which could never be experienced by any mind, human or non- 
human, If it were so experienced, it would be actualy existent. In other 
‘words ‘potentiality’ is not an experiencible characteristic of anything, Tes a 
concept without any application in any conceivable experience. And it 
therefore has no meaning. 
Thope anyone interested will re-read the account of potentiality in the 
present chapter and make up his own mind. However, to venture a 
tentative comment, if potentiality is not an ‘experiencible’ characteristic, 
whac do we experience when we [ook at an acorn and say correctly, 
‘if I plane this T can grow an oak’? Not simply something visually 
different from the sight of a hazel-nut. tis experience that enables us to 
+ Grote, Plant tg Zeller 1398-1 and 257mg. For Euchides and the Megan school 
sce HGP in, sore. 
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detect what each will grow into, ie, the potentiality of each. ‘That 
potentiality (che dynamis or power in a certain direction) is here, and is 
recognized by us when we see the acorn. I doubr if Aristotle thought 
of the oak as in any sense present in the acorn. To call jt potentially an 
oak meant for him only that its nature was s0 far developed, its matter 
already so far formed, that if it reached its narural sels it could only 
become an oak. This seems meaningful enough.* 


ADDITIONAL NOTE: THE MEANINGS OF ‘PHYSIS’ 


Aristotle uses physis (rnature’) in different senses in different contexts, and 
now Is as good a time as any to sum them up. 


1, Nature in general, as in ‘nature does nothing without a purpose’, 

2 The origin (genesis) of anything. 

3._ The fully-developed concrete thing (symeheton), a compound of matter 
and form, (2) and (3) are both illustrated by Phys. 193) 12-13: ‘physis in the 
sense of genesis is the path to physit’, 

4+ The form, as when in the same passage he adds: “If then this is the 
nature, form too is the nacure.’ Cf. also the latter part of the next extract. 

5. The matter of which anything is made. So Phys. 193439-31: ‘In one 
sense therefore phyats is used to signify the first [ée. proximate) underlying, 
matter of things which have in themselves a principle of motion and change, 
but in another sense it is the shape, the form laid down in the definition.” 
nod enon, wich hr realy eeeed corte bree scr porphin A 
Peng pen boner lorie oop et 
Enmpiccn’ in Ratio 196. 

Tewoull have pleased Arte tht the concept is now employed more rely by sleet 
than by philosophers, Ths Monod sys onp. $7 of Chance and Needy: ‘the over yeheme of 
‘complex mukimoleclar edifice te contained in pos in the serine oft conetent pars, bat 
‘nly comes into actntexitence eo teaser ard on P 94 “More highly ordered 
tracures and new features as they appear ewe soccemively, Mie a tule firework te 
Laene potentials of previous levelet 
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VIL 


THE DIVISIONS OF KNOWLEDGE’ 


‘When Aristotle is called, as he sometimes is, the founder of scientific 
method, the word ‘science’ is given a wider meaning than is nowadays 
usual, We commonly distinguish the scientist from the philosopher 
and the mathematician no less from the practical man of affairs, 
“Science? means primarily the natural sciences, rooted in observati 
and experiment. The philosopher is the one who goes behind* other 
subjects, bringing before the bar of reason, to test their truth and false- 
hood, the hypotheses which the others must accept as axiomatic, Up to 
Aristotle’ time there had been no separation berween philosophy and 
science, or between one science and another, largely because science 
hardly existed, Earlier thinkers were called physiologoi, students of 
nature, but physis was a very wide term, and none of them assembled a 
systematic collection of data on which to work. Aristotle, a zealous 
amasser of facts and organizer of a research team, effected for the first 
time a conscious and deliberate separation, though still confident that 
the whole field of knowledge fell naturally within the provinee of one 
man, or at least of one school, The different branches were separate 
because they had diferent principles or starting-points (archai), so that 
‘one cannot prove the theorems of one science by means of another, 
unless one is subordinate to the other, as optics to geometry or har- 
monies to arithmetic’. ‘One cannot demonstrate by passing from one 
emus to another, e prove geometrical truths by arithmetic.” Every 
Ddranch of knowledge involving reason, he says, concems causes and 
principles, bur they all mark off a particular genus of being and concern 
themselves with that.) 
wei re Ore Meo go Mant may 
lence akon for sane eng nme onthe anon of eaphie 
(: 64 n. 2 above), signifying the philotophical foundations of a subjects metamathematics, 
tetas, metonalogy a 19 on Tie even (wih sey gon fo fa) 2 oor 
metas). 


Called Meraphissophy Gostading 
1 An, Post 9344, 37, Met 103549. 
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The divisions of knowledge 
The main divisions of knowledge according to Atistotle are as 
follows (fcom bk E of the Met: 


(@) All knowledge? is efther practical or productive or theoretical” 
(xoasbas). 

(b) There are three theoretical philosophies, mathematics, natural 
philosophy, and rheology (1026418), 


So we have the table: 


medion peodiaie 


—— + —_,, 

a oly 

(oe Son pul) 

He defines the objects of each of the theoretical sciences. Physics (to 
use the term in its wide Aristotelian sense) ‘investigates things capable 
‘of movement, usually with regard to their formal being, but as not 
separable from matter’ (1025b26-28; ef. K, 1061b6), The science of 
nature may sometimes seem to be admitted only on sufferance t0 the 
inner sanctum of the theoretical sciences. It is theoretical (disin- 
terested), but concerned with what admits of change, whereas in the 
strict logic of An, Post. (7tb9-12, 73221) the object of knowledge in 
the full sense cannot be otherwise than itis, But elsewhere Aristotle is 
tess exacting (pp. 172f. below): knowledge is of what is either always 
or for the most patt, here jointly opposed to the random or accidental, 
(Mure put this well: “The world of nature changes, bur the laws of its 
changes do not,’ Arist, 129.) For him the essential is that it is in- 
dependent of human action: its subject-matter, though not absolutely 
unchanging like that of first philosophy, has the cause of its motions 
within itself, whereas the objects of the practical and productive 

«Asher mes the wort Sloss, shought or ratning. But émevten of gosta would 
have conveyed the sume meaning. ‘has the uaa! clsifcation, hough at Tap. tosbig he 
sive ine of has into ethics pics a logic which aighated with Nenocrates (1 Heinze) 
fd became customary in later achols, We max os in any ete expect A lvays to sch 0 
the same divisions in erent contexte. For imwcance st Piya, 198839 he agin posits hive 
chats of sysemiied knowledge (xpayvewt, one conserved mith the Unmoved a second 
‘vith whac moves but i denne, and the thee with chins perdate, Here the second 
Seudy is atconamy, forthe circling sears and planets wer ia Ac vw evetestng, aed tates 
tisisomited, Theres 0 confusion. 

At Top. to4bs A. Flusrates the difeeace between prac and a droretical engaty: 


to ask what plemure Is s worthy objex of dese is belofl asa guide ro action, whereas 
‘question likes the cosmos eternal” la pursued for the sake of knowledge alone. 
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The divisions of knowledge 


sciences depend for their actualization on an external cause, namely 
human action and skills, Hence narural philosophy is a theoretical 
science, though of the second rank.t 

The mathematician studies solely the quantitative aspect of things in 
abstraction from the rest. ‘He eliminates all sensible qualities like 
weight and lightness... heat and cold... . leaving only quantity and 
continuity and their attributes as such, and does not study things in any 
other aspect’ (1061a29-35). Phys. 1 ch. 2 compares physics and 
mathematics, Physical bodies themselves have surfaces, lines and so 
‘on, though these do not exist apart from material embodiment; but the 
‘mathematician does not study them as limits of physical bodies but in 
isolation, for they can be separated in thought and no one is decetved.* 
His favourite illustration of the difference is the snub and the concave. 
Snubness isa wholly physical concept, inseparable even in thought from 
matter (the flesh of the nose), but concavity can be considered as a 
purely mathematical concept, apart from its manifestation in noses, 
cups, etc, These widest divisions of science form a hierarchy, according 
to their distance from matter. Below first philosophy comes mathe- 
matics, which in turn is a science superior «0 chose which take matter 
into account, 

‘Theology is so called only here and in bk K ch. 7, where the tripartite 
Atvision is repeated. Usually Aristotle talks of ‘first philosophy’, and in 
this same chapter of the Meraphysics (Ex) he raises the question whether 
its feld is universal or covers only a pact of what exists, Iris the science 
which tries to answer ‘the eternal question, what is it that exists, that is 
10 say, what is Being”! (Z, 028b2~4,) This subject, however, as he 
now explains, may have two branches, 


* See Mat. roasbe8-a8, roosters. A. wat spared the thoughe of rst-cube babies, but iit 
surprising tbat a Greek, familar with the cultvation of cereals ines, oes and other fet, 
sould have thou of the sly of nate as purely tore 
no one i misled into thinking that they Iead a separate existence (asthe Phtonst, he 
ada deceived peoie aout he Forms). eviews rected a Ml Syren of Lagi de 
‘Sa)r"We ae chiag all dhe tine, of peeiely such objects as we have seen and Couche, and 
‘ith all tbe properties which naturally belong to them; but for sense convenience, we feign 
them to be divexad of al propeces, excep thove la regard tO which we desig Wo consider 
therm! AU Aer 736-8 A. says thc geomeary and the scence of sumber are not concerted 
‘vith any substance. Jola Annas writes on A.'s conception of mathematics in Met. M and N, 


3h 
> obo, the word ato translated ‘subse’, 
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The divisions of knowledge 

(@) First philosophy tries to discover whet in the world around us 
may properly be called real. In Met. Z ch, 2 he repeats what he said in 
the Categories (pp. 140f, below), that in its most obvious sense the term 
substance is applicable to corporeal, physical objects like plants and 
animals and their parts, the four elements and their productions in- 
cluding the heavenly bodies. The philosopher therefore tries to explain 
the nature of all these so as to answer the question: in virtue of what 
may they be said to be what they are? If this question does not mean so 
much to us, it certainly meant much to Aristorle, who had to combat, 
Plato’s outright denial of Being to the world of Becoming, 

(2) Nothing existing in the physical world i fully actuals everything 
contains an element of matter, that is, of unrealized potentiality.* Part 
of the task, therefore, of the philosophy which takes all Being for its 
province is to find out whether there exists any being which is pure 
actuality, unencumbered with matter which is potentiality, 


1026410-13, 27-32. If there is something eternal, unmoved and separate,” 
the knowledge of itis plainly theoretical, yet not physics or mathematics 
but prior to both... If no other substance exists but the physical, physics 
must be the primary science; but if there is an w substance, it is 
prior and its science is first philosophy, and universal because itis first. Tts 
province is the whole field of Being for irs own sake, what it is and its 
attributes gua Being. 

‘That there is a supra-natural, je. unmoved and divine Being, is of 
course Aristotle's belief (see e.g. Met. 100$32~b 2), so first philosophy 
does have this second function. In its first aspect, the search for reality 
in the physical world, it is the subject of Mer. Z. In its capacity as 
theologiké, the discovery and description of some separately existing 
perfect being or beings, it is the subject of the self-contained treatise 
Known as Mer. A. As Aristotle reserves this topic till later (1027a19), 
so shall we. Here he ends with a terse, epigrammatic dictum,} that 
knowledge of the supreme Being is made universal by its primacy. 

" Tnicunlie wo see verge of the icted Paton hereof yayeéuioa nor blog fully ba? 
‘A, would deny i strenuously ~ physical individuals are the meson cbt ~ bet ently habits of 
‘rughe mighe sil be subconsciously t wor, and ace thesolson which he wma oer. 

* Tn te tepeion atk ch 7 be adds Seip mmpamtuets Eom, 


In Less explanation of the staat of theology (Onsalogy, 173) oe mises say mention of 
the causal function of God, and what he says daewhere shout the casa aspect ofthe Unmoved 
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The divisions of knowledge 
Since God, the first Unmoved Moyer, is the final cause of the whole 
universe and everything in it, to know him completely would be to 
understand the universe.* 
Movers (pp. 19, 196) 6 not altogether reassuring, Medlan in JH 1965, 290, summarizes the 
then ste ofthe qeion whether the ebjeceenstier of Ae mcg: i oly now matt 
rally (Le metphyscs = Beology) ood the ooo of physi things. Hert othe 
opinions of Netep, Ivica ae Cherie 


So a lest I regacd it, Evans (Dishes 42,67) aes a more sicly philosophical argo- 
‘meng, whlch he explain in ter ofthe eaionship tnrween a avers andthe primary member 
of assis, 
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IX 
LOGIC, THE TOOL OF PHILOSOPHY: 


Introduction 


In the foregoing classification of the whole fcld of knowledge, there is 
no place for logic. Logic, called by Aristotle analytics, was not for him 
one of the sciences but the necessary preliminary to all science, ‘The 
attempts’, he says, “of some who discourse on truth and the terms on 
which something may be accepted as true, sliow the effect of a lack of 
taining in analytics? One must come to a subject forearmed with 
this, not pick it up as one goes along’ (Met. r005b2-5). Logic is thus 
for Aristotle neither a part of philosophy and science nor yet uneelated 
to them, and the name organon (tool, instrument) was appropriately 
given, even if not by Aristotle himself, to the collection of his logical 
treatises.) It is close to what is meant today by ‘scientific method’, 


= Ont» i dao sate ibe fled ha conaing Ele shout aon of 
Aciota ws modern lng sd wang dc ano bc wich ei ot el. 
ioe Iwi bof cme Bf owe coe flee nme oso ope 
2st) megs poner? ae oi we og 
hay being rowed of aca ea tg’ ou 
Citra bw want of in fo amu wa for venders” ope + in ff 
Shongitn gl maybe cmd bt (On wha A wok of em 
lan, Phi of A 129f.) As an authority on A.'s logic itself, dukasiewicx should be 
‘approacted with caution, What he offers ashis complete se suggests and During has ghily 
a int, isthe mode gent of Ast og rsh os 
Stbang ds Pay often) Vaal ye irr hwoge rv ote enn 
Ste power hintaan kaa bang Eres nino sae ot 
inrtnn eto rons of ore "Whar aty wen yee coe 
For ler cto se W, not Mr Kaa, rp of ager 2's Ogo, 
{Sct Le ln ap nid og nc ok i iol wat 
ea otpiphy hc sea esi. Cho he tee tn, 
1 ig pg esa pin Ra (of 2 
thot “nate thi wees er tn gp irc bt 
odschon os Tl caps fa ees westh and w mabe tts snares wot 
perhaps goes 100 fat. Kf, however, Inference and demonetration (the subject of the Analyt) ste 
Pelniary wien vo esp pop, it mat be a a fre the sy 
Stand fepons wich orp the Capen Denys, 
7 CE Aes Tp 7439 Loge xcs npn sepa nnn? (Lp 
here used for the first time in extant literature in the sense of Topic’) But A. hiemself uses: 
Orpoon smialy, ag, Top. n6pbp-ts eat hold simula ihe mand the 
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Logic, the tool of philosophy 

where the word ‘scientific’ is used in its proper, all-embracing sense,* 
Whatever name we give it, it is an analysis of the actual processes of 
thought, expressed as they must be in language, carried out with the 
aim of exposing inaccuracies and helping us to reason more correctly, 
For Aristotle it meant a particular application of one of the two funda- 
mental principles which we have looked at. It is an example of the 
abstraction of form, the process of examining a number of individual 
instances and then, reflecting on the results of the examination, 
mentally isolating from their individual matter the common propertics 
which go to make up the eidos of the group. 

Scientific method is concerned with two things, relared but not 
identical: () the formal correctness (consistency) of an argument, and 
(ii) truth, Suppose itis argued: All metals meleunder sufficient heat, lead 
isa metal, therefore lead will mele if sufficiently heated. The argument 
is valid and we are content, if scarcely excited. But suppose the 
argument is: All white men are honest, Bill Sikes is a white man, there~ 
fore Bill Sikesis honest. This argument is formally as valid* as the first, 
but does not content us. The conclusion is not true, because the maj 
premise was not true.’ The mules of logic guard us against arguing 
faultly, bue they cannot guarantee that we select the right premises. 

To study arguments in their formal aspects we must use symbols, 
Instead of mentioning the things or classes which are the marter of 
argument, we use a letter or other sign which, intrinsically meaningless, 
iy assumed to be replaceable by any thing or class of things that we 


consequences of each of two hypotheses, besides its usefulness in dialectical dae, io Mex 
instrument (organo) for scquiing knowledge aod philosophicl wisdom’ Who fs apie the 
teem ap sie wo the treads is not known. During thnks Ardzonicus himself powdblity 
(Aa. 1. Abundlond 1954, £23), but others (Ros, Mare) mention the scch century. 

«As Grene says (Portraisof dl, 69), We may, therefore, kgtimatsly consider Aristotelian 
logic not an the Bist adumieation of «focal sytem bt sua dcipline enabling the student to 
‘acquit sciemic nowedge” Such a nysem if, Whe A's, itisintendad robe universally applica. 
ble, must surely be formal bse the contrast which she draws with Lebnis on p73. Me put 
(Arist, 1 m3) shat he never teaches + logic of mere valet’. 

* Meahng that fie weee expressed formally by variables Iswad of concrete ters it woul be 
foulless, For Parag valtity ictudes euch. (For i a syllogism is valid, whatever values ste 
subatinted for its variables the resting implication moscbe re. (That s what validity mea.) 
‘Sylogimy, 148) By cootas Stebing diferentes beeen tt ofthe conclusion or premises 
and validity oF the reasoning (Bod. Itrd.w Lagi, 83), an Ross writes (ab cr, 29) validity 
depends on form 

1A. adits thet flee promises may lead to eae conclusion, but it wil be what he calle ue 
«as 9 the Get only, not the reson for te (4x Pr. s3b8-r0) Knowledge on the other band 
‘uss be ofthe "why? as well che “what (Soars) 
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Introduction 


choose. With these illustrative symbols (‘variables’), the statement of 
the argument becomes a formula or framework into which individual 
arguments can be fitted and against which they can be checked. Only 
by their use can form be properly exhibited, a fact obvious to Aristotle, 
to whom form was paramount in logic as in everything else, Thus his 
starenient of the fitst-figure syllogism, of which we have just seen an 
example, 1s (4m, Pr, 2537): 

Ab predicated of all B and B is predicated of all C, A must be predicated of 
all C. 

Here something has been begun which could be carried much further, 
and even at irs beginning has affinities with algebraic noration, If in 
this embryonic form it can searcely be called mathematical logic, tdoes 
contain the germ of what goes by that name today. Lukasiewicz 
wrote (41's Syll, 7); "The instoduction of variables is one of Aristotle’s 
greatest inventions. It is almost incredible that sill now, as far as T 
know, no one philosopher or philologist has drawn attention 10 this 
most important fact, I venture to say that they must all have been bad 
mathematicians, for every mathematician knows that the introduction 
of variables into arichmetic began a new epoch in thar science.” 

We may call Aristotle the founder of logic, then, frst because he was 
the first 10 think of the expression of our though as itself the subject of 
a special science; secondly, he was the first 10 study che forms of our 
thought in abstraction from its matter. This has in recent times been 
considered the proper goal of logic, if not of all philosophy, Berween 
his time and ours the possibility and the importance of developing the 
study and enlarging its scope were not generally recognized, and fe is 
chiefly in the last hundred years that Aristotle's work has been appreci- 
ably surpassed, Since popular thought is generally well in arrears of 
that of professional philosophers and scientists, this means thar the 
‘mental operations of most of us are (for the most part unconsciously) 
cast in an Aristotelian mould, 

1 More on this in connexion with the slog, pp. »s6f. below. Hisuse of symbols was not, 
however, confined ¢o demonstrating syllogistic form, but occurs In physical arguments, eg. at 
Phyuagib jis “Wamover Amores ancbiet Ba dacnce Cin tne Dad 1 the expenion 
tonsa with E Fy Gy and Hh Sinbad at atqayed, ban, ajineale A coma to 
‘Eukewies Av. lay Mind yun, 129, He denis tat Ave stole are tr abe, 
urd speaks of the ‘tragedy’ of Greek mathematics, 
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Logic, the tool of philosophy 

Contents of the Organon. The elements of thought as expressed in 
‘words (and one cannot make them an object of study otherwise) are, in 
order of complexity, terms (single words), propositions or questions 
(Le, combinations of terms; Aristotle does not consider commands),t 
and inferences (which combine propositions). In the Caregories 
Aristotle describes and classifies rerms and phrases, while the De 
interpretatione is concerned with propositions and questions, Both are 
preliminary to the Prior Analytics, which deals with the laws of 
inference, Seen as co-extensive with the syllogism. The Poscerior 
Analytics passes to the second of the two divisions of scientific method, 
the application of formal logic to the discovery of truth, In its formal 
aspect, inference is called by Aristotle sydlogismos, and it is sufficient 
that ie should be consistent. When concerned with the facts of nature, 
with truth and falsehood, it becomes demonstration (apodeixis). The 
Topics is a handbook of dialectic, the technique of arguing suocess- 
fully, though nor necessarily truthfully, againse all comers on any 
subject. [1s narurally something ofa mixrure, containing ieems relative 
to all the rest. In any case we must not expect Aristotle 10 keep his 
subjects in wholly separate comparrments. 


(1) THE CATEGORIES OF BEING: PRIMARY AND SECONDARY 
SURSTANCE 


K have said that the Casegories* studies terms, from which ir might be 
concluded that it is a purely linguistic, or at the most logical, exercise. 


* A, doesnot ignore the existence of othe form of spech besides proposition, eg. prayer 
buc cases ther co belong to cherie and poetry tater dan ogi (Dein. 743-7). Fort 
sine Hew Wen Phi, ats bt A lope ramet fees, ih ee 
‘only with fers 

* Whether A cry wrote the Car bs ben doubted, especially by Junge (se his Arist 
46 08883 bie gery seed tt cot iris Aceon, Some se 
gains it on the Jageran o priori view of his steady development sway from Pato (Pp. tal 
above. Seu de Vogel, Symp. 255. Ge Clit hie of he Orgonon makes cae foe te 
Saag en it cs grin mnt cm A wt whinge Lyi, we 
mentioned a an cain ofthe category of is mee with Dring’ approval (Gnomon 
199 spt Mae ad fuly ine ou at enn of w-wh of Sate 
1s evidence of intents (Art 68 1, gant eg, Ariston, 6 3)- See ao von Fain 
AGPA gy an LM. de Riky Mamas agp Ts actin Bot only mand itn, 
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The Categories of Being 
This is nor so, Of the Categories it cannot be said, as Lukasiewicz said 
with satisfaction of the Prior Analytics, that itis ‘entirely free from any 
philosophic contamination’. In Aristocle’s eyes one cannot use a 
word correctly unless one can relate it to the reality which one wishes 
t0 express by it, If, 250 often happens, a word is used ambiguously, to 
express more than one thing, ies various senses ~ that is, the realities to 
which it corresponds in different contexts—must be carefully dis- 
tinguished, ‘The Categories is devoted to clarifying our various ideas of 
whiat itis 10 Be, and quickly involves us in a discussion of the narure of 
substance. This has been censured a5 a confusion of meraphysics with 
logtc,# but language and logic are only tools for conveying to others 
whar we think and believe; and what we wish to convey ~ among other 
things of course, but primarily if we are philosophers, whether realists, 


bout as Foss and oters have sid ia the basis of most of As other works. Tesauhenticty wat 
ever suspected ie antiy. ising Arist, g4f) apes of es autbenicny and satiation, 
‘Trane and Come, by JL, Adri Moravcsis ris contin esays on the Cat. By Cook. 
Wilson aod Fimsell. Nori aso LM. de Rik, The Place of re Capris of Bing in t's 
Pbaphy and Rs hort scan on ps baie of vol. oF his Mewplyis. What lows 
here probly docs nat do jnice to Anton's imerestingatice ‘Some Observations on Aa 
‘Theory of Caroren inthe periodical Digna for 197. Finally thee is now avaiable in 
English Brentano's On he Svral Sones of Bing in A. Gemen rgial 86, of which ch, xis 
devoted tothe Ca CM. Gleick Te Arion Categorie (whic conclude 4 
‘the Catz is enuine erty work) hasbeen eerinted a ch. # of Arter om A, 3979. See aso 
‘A. Grace, ‘Probleme de Katgocenebte der A in Stadio Place 977 and W. Sup, 
‘is ariliacan Katooren 

' Eg Lulasewiceacint A of ecctiteinspaing of tings (using the words Gre 
snd olan) being predated of cher Bangs (Ax Pr 432940) “The given danaenton 1s 
‘tot 3 division of things bata division of rem” (On dv ce Patz, Spoon 9) fh 
Sppereny infect wxe of eva (1832) andDeyvrain te Cazes 80190 Go. Loyd 
‘rues 13. "The eategories ae primacy insnded 9 a acon of ray of the Bing 
Signed bythe cna han of the sgeying ers tenses? 
TFs means that As when sing words ad a mind cet meaning ater then tating tha 24 
tyimbels with no mote coment thu xr, the so-ced coatasion was eels puonoyhy 
‘Hininaierence othe ditnavon appeset hi ie ofthe exprenionspresicted of and pes 
loa subject Whac is predicated, scoring to Eukascwic (p. ), i aterm he Whit i 
something must be the trun expec by te tx. (Forte dinincton ee pps 142-3 bow, 
nd onthe gene pict cl. Keele, D. of Z, 27.) Aagada we have Dei. 17538, here he sys 
that some ings (Rotor) ace wiv and some ot ‘and by nivel {mean what i 
tarry predated of many "Names ae the signs of concept and 50 meisly the gs 
Of things? (Owens, Dacre of Be, 32) 

Leal asa seme ce on sof hs Onna: n my actual treatment inthe present work 
1 wil sometimes ek of ov comepaalappratis and sometines of de way in Which tings 
scully ce organeed (eg by beng dvted Soto ampere), but I should not be aken 
Tegaeding Ariat ss being commited ether tos complenly objective poi of view otto one 
that gives 4 preponderat tole to ou concepts spperatThe fis shat Actos Knell 
tends oak analy ast objec, but dos not rane the fue tn  uflcieny explic way 
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Logic, the tool of philosophy 
nominalists, phenomenalists or whatever ~is our belief about what 
really exists (1 du in Greek) or is true (also 10 év). 

‘After a brief exposition of the difference between synonyms, 
homonyms and paronyms,? Aristotle starts from the distinction between 
‘things sald in combination’ and ‘things said without combination’, i 
between single terms and propositions Terms, he clalms, by them- 
selves are neither true nor false, since 10 utter words like ‘man’, 
‘white’, ‘runs’, ‘wine’ separately is not to make a statement at all. But 
a combination of terms may be true or false, and must be one or che 
other if ft forms a proposition, affirming or denying. The rest of the 
short work is a study of terms, which, he suggests, fall into ten classes 
or karegoriai, Kategoria means ‘predicate’,} and shows what Aristotle 
had in mind in making the classification, The terms or phrases which 
he is considering stand for all that can be said about, or predicated of, 
those individual things or ‘thises'* which he has always in mind as the 
inescapable realities that demand the philosopher's attention ~ chis man, 
this horse, These categories he enumerates as ten: substance, quantity, 
guality, relation, place where, time when, position, state, acting and 
being acted on. He ilfustrates each with brief examples, not intended to 
replace a definition, but simply to assure the reader of his drif.’ For 
substance; (@) man or (a) horse;* quality: white or literate; quantity: 

* An Academie a 10 ., re not 
Se eee ee 
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two- or three-cubies-long; relation: double, half, larger; place: in the 
Lyceum, in the agora; time: yesterday, last year; position: lying, siteing; 
state: is shod, is armed;é acting: cues, bums; being acted on: is cut, is 
burned. 

‘The chief ineerest of the lise is thar it shows Aristotle prepared, 
probably at an early date, simply to enumerate a number of ways in 
‘which the word ‘is’ can be used. Much has happened since the Sophists 
set their Parmenidean puzzles based on the assumption that the verb 
‘to be’ was univocal: to want Clinias to ‘be no longer’ what he is (.c. 
ignorant) was to wish for his death (Plato Euchyd. 283d). We are 
simply presented with a list - no agonizing over whether such 
equivocity is possible —and it has even been suggested that the whole 
doctrine was developed in the Academy and only taken over by 
Aristotle.* In any case the main distinction has been made between 
substance and the other nine, and further subdivision wasa minor matter, 
In other works he takes the doctrine for granted asestablished, yet the 
deaailed composition of the list often categoriesis unimportant and seems 
to have been experimental; for instance at Phys. 225bs he names eight 
only.) This is not surprising, for not all of them seem to represent 
fundamental distinctions between modes of being. Moreover it is 
possible to classify them on quite a different basis from that of the 
categories, e.g. into potential and acrual or accidental and essential, as 
he points out in Met, E ch. 2. 


Primary and secondary substance 


Catt, 1481-17. Substance in the properest, primary and most intensive 
sense of che word is what is neither predicated of a subject nor present in a 
subject, eg. an individual man or horse. ‘Secondary substance’ js the name 
given ¢o the species in which the things called primary substances are 


Tre free. He can distinguish the individual when he thes: ef wba § &vépowos wat” Grom 
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included, and also the genera of those species. Thus the individual man is 
jn the species man, and the genus of the species is animal. These then ~nian 
and animal —-are called secondary substances. 


ab3. Everything except primary substances is either predicared of primary 
substances as subjects or else presentin them. Therefore without the primary 
substances there cau be none of the rest. Of secondary substances the species 
js more ofa substance! than the genus, for itis nearer the primary substance, 


Aristotle's categories fall under two broad heads, the first ~ sub- 
stance ~ standing apart from the rest, which may be grouped together 
as the vatious ways in which substances are qualified. In view of the 
supreme importance of the notions of a substance or substantial being 
(Bu or ovaia) in Aristotle's philosophy,* we must pay particular 
attention to his formal definition of ir, though he has much more to say 
about it than is to be found in the Organon,” His use of ‘predicated of” 
and ‘present in’ a subject may sound arbitrary, but has been clearly 
‘explained (120). What is predicated of a subject is the species or 
genus to which it belongs, as ‘man’ is predicated of John Smith, 
Present in a subject are its attributes, e.g. paleness or courage are in 
John Smith. The distinction is important, because species and genera 
are secondary substances, but instances of a quality like white are not 
(3b3-23). Species and genera are of course universals, but Aristotle 
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here treats the attribute as particular, che paleness in John Smith,* 
though whiteness as such is 2 universal, not predicated of Smith but 
inherent in its own individuals, the several patches of white colous, 
Some things therefore can be both predicated of something and in 
something, only not the same thing; e.g. knowledge és present in the 
soul but predicated of its species literacy. 

So substance is reduced by definition to what we knew ic was for 
Aristotle, the individual.’ Since it alone had independent existence, it 
alone deserved to be called substance or being (ousia) in the full and 
proper sense, Here his reaction againse Plato appears at its strongest 
and is concisely summed up in the Posterior Analytics (7745-9, on the 
subject of demonstration). ‘For demonstration to be possible it is not 
necessary that there should be {Platonic} Forms, ic. a One apart from 
the many, buc it must be true to say that chere is one shroughout the 
many, Without this there will be no universal, and if the universal 
does not exist, there will be no middle terin, and hence no demon- 
stration,’ Again, at Mee, 1086 bs, ‘Withoue the universal, knowledge 
{s impossible; the difficulty about the Forms arose from their separation 
(trom particulars).” The Forms, in the sense of species and genera, true 
substances for Plato, are relegated to the status of predicates of real 
things, of which the species is nearer to substance than its genus, che 
arcower to the more general (Cate. 257, again a reversal of Platonism). 
‘They approach substances more nearly chan do attributes, and Aristotle 
therefore granes them the ttle of secondary substances, deriving a sort 
of being from the primary.! This he does wich obvious reluctance, 


4 1b 1 Aen, 1427. On this point se Allin, Cat and De ats, 74, Dialinger Phra. 1970, 
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because from the ontological or metaphysical point of view he is 
unwilling to admit chat they are substances at all. Metaphysics 
investigates the nature of the real (‘being gua being, and what pertains 
toit qua being’, Met. 100513), and it is against Aristodle’s principles to 
call anything real except independently existing individuals. Neverthe- 
less in logic, the instcument of scientific knowledge, there was a 
compelling reason why he had to admit them among substances, 

‘We have seen how reality was to become knowable, namely by the 
philosopher's examination of a set of particulars in order to extract their 
common form, It is a development of the Socratic method, When 
Socrates asks ‘What is justice? of ‘What is virtue?", naming in fact a class 
of actions, and his companion starts by mentioning an instance of that 
class and saying 'Itis thar’, Socrates makes it his business to lead hien on 
from enumeration of instances to a grasp of the eidos common to them all, 
expression of which supplies the definition of the general term with 
which they started. When the philosopher has described by genus and 
differentiae the infima species to which an individual belongs — what 
Plato called its atomic Form ~ he can go no further towards defining 
that individual; thae is, he can say no more about it as an object of 
scientific, demonstrable knowledge (episeémé). The further differences 
between two members of the same infima species clude verbal definition, 
We necessarily perceive things one by one, but knowledge is of the 
universal (An. Post. 8738). This Aristorle saw as a crux; it would 
appear at the same time thar the realities demanding explanation are 
individuals and that there can be no knowledge of them (for so one 
cannot avoid translating episeémé) because, as such, they have no 
definable essence. ‘Of individual sensible substances there is neither 
definition nor demonstration’ (Met. 1039b27-29); and as he says, 
‘all episeéme is with logos’ (reasoning accomplished through words) 
(An. Post. 100 b10). This ‘most intractable and urgent of all problems’, 
as he called it, has been touched on in vol. vt in a comparison with 


+ vy ata. See also Mer. yppay, quoned sh Gt, and PA G4yn2y: particles ar “ormaly 
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Plato, and will recur in a fuller discussion of the concept of substance. 
Briefly the solution is that epéseén? is not our only means of acquai 
tance with the world of nature. Ultimately it comes from sensation and 
what he calls nous or noesis.t In vol. v I emphasized the universality 
of Aristotle's problem, and as a reminder will only add one more to our 
scientific witnesses. ‘Science’, wrote the physicist Jacques Monod, ‘can 
neither say nor do anything about a unique occurrence. It can only 
‘consider events which form a class."* 

In spite of Aristotle's loyalty to the commonsense principle that only 
individuals have independent existence, this need not have worried him 
unduly. One understands an individual, as far as is humanly possible, 
by abstracting and studying the specific form which ie shares with others 
of its kind. Each specimen is a compound of form and mattes, and if 
the matter of each eludes definition, its for reasons which make itat the 
same time entirely unimportant. “The problem posed at the end of the 
Theaetetus about the unknowability of the particular may indeed 
remain, but may also be deemed trivial’ (Lris Murdoch, The Fire and the 
‘Sun, 47). This is obviously true of pure or primary matter, which is by 
definition quite featureless, simply a substratum in which some eidos 
always inheres. When matter is called, as it often is, the principle of 
individuation,» this matter by which we (Le, our senses) tell one 
ynese cat from another cannot be pure matter, but it is matter 
informed at so low a level as to be stripped of ail the qualities which 
members of the species have in common, What remains, Aristotle 
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might with some justification believe, is in each instance philosophically 
negligible, so that he has a right to say that he knows the specimen when 
he understands jes character as a member of a defined infima species. 

Justified or not, the important point for his logic is that he did believe 
this, namely that only species or higher universals can be the objects of 
discursive thought ~ thought-processes in so far as they can be put into 
‘words —and discursive thoughit is the subject of logic, Hence when he 
speaks as a logician his unit must be che species and not the individual; 
and he could not deny the name of substance altogether to that which 
‘was to be the unit in his logical system. He calls it therefore substance 
in a secondary sense, (See also ch, x1 on Substances.) 

Substance is included in che list of categories or predicables (126), 
buta little later (2411~14) deseribed as primarily what's not predicated 
of anything else. This should nor cause difficulty. Substance as a 
category is not any particular example of a substance, but the universal, 
the class of all substances as such, or the term (namely ousia) denoting 
that class, as the language of tb25-26 makes clear, It is only the 
individual substances themselves, substances in che primary sense, that 
are not predicable of anything. ‘Substance’ is a predicate; Socrates and 
my cat Whiskers are not.! 


(2) DEFINITION, PROPRIUM, GENUS AND ACCIDENT 


Aristotle has also enumerated in a different way the relations in which 
1 predicate may stand to its subject. This second scheme cuts actoss 
the categories® and is more important both as a permanent framework 
of his thought and for ies influence on later philosophy. It shows him 
still progressing on lines laid down by Socrates and Plato, and he 
introduces it thus (7op. rorb17, trans. Pickard-Cambridge): 


Every proposition? and every problem indicates either a genus ot a 
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peculiarity or an accident for the differentia too, applying as t does to aclass 
(or genus), should beranked together with the genus. Since, however, of what 
is peculiar to anything part signifies its essence, while pat does not, let us 
adopt the terminology which is generally current about these chings and 
speak of it as a ‘property’. What we have said, then, makes it dear that 
according to our present division, the elements turn out to be four, all told, 
namely either property or definition or genus or accident. 

Here then are four types of predicate or descriptive formula, one or 
more of which must be stated in any proposition about the subject: its 
definition (60s), proprium ({6i0¥; I shall use this word in preference 
to Pickard-Cambridge’s ‘property’), genus (yévos) and accident 
(ovuPeBnds). He proceeds to explain them in tum (101b37ff.). 

A definition states the essence of its subject, to use the customary 
translation of Aristotle's famous phrase 4 7l fv elvat aid, literally ‘the 
what-it-is-to-be-that-thing’.+ 

A proprium is a single attribute which belongs necessarily to the 
subject, and to nothing else, but is nota part of its essence and therefore 
not included in the definition: Atistotle instances the faculty of 
learning t0 read as a proprium of the human race. 

‘The genus is what can be predicated of several species in common, in 
spite of their specific differences, and counts as part of their being. It 
must be mentioned in the definition, butis not the whole of it. To say 
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‘Man is an animal’ is to take a step towards defining him, but no more, 
since there are other animals besides man. 

An accident is an attribute which may or may not belong to a sub- 
ject, withoutaffecting its essence, e.g. ofa man, being seated (Aristotle's 
example) or having fair hair. Strictly speaking therefore itis an intruder 
in this list, in which only species are being considered as subjects, But 
‘one cannot well define a proprium without at the same time implying, 
by exclusion, the nature of an accident, Knowledge of the one implies 
knowledge of the other, 

Elsewhere, however, we may be surprised to encounter what sounds 
like ‘essential accidents’," which must obviously be distinguished from 
the accidents of the Topics text. They are more closely linked to the 
literal meaning of the word usually translated ‘accident’, namely what 
‘goes along with’ something, for they are characteristics always and 
necessarily present in the subject though not a part of its definition. 
Thus ‘plane figure bounded by three straight lines’ is a complete 
definition of a triangle, but in every twiangle the sum of its intemal 
angles must equal two right angles, and this property therefore is an 
‘essential concomitant’ of the triangle (Afez 102530). In this sense 
it is simply a different expression for what in che Topics is called a 
proprium, 

For a quick illustration, take a circle, We may say of it: 


1. A circle is a plane figure bounded by a line which is everywhere 
equidistant from the same point. This i its definition, telling what it is 
to be a circle, 

2.A dreleisa plane figure. This gives its genus, telling part but not 
all of what it means to be acircle. It does not yet isolate it completely 
from everything else, 

3. A circle js such har an angle in the segment subtending the 
diameter is a right angle. This describes a proprium of the citcle. if 
it is a circle this must be true of it, and it cannot be true of anything 
else, But it does not itself exptess the essence, nor answer the question, 
‘What was it for it to be a circle? 

4. Acircle may have a diameter of four inches. If it does, that is an 

+ vupepratre nat" at, eg. Phys. 19327, 205853 (and wee alo Boni, Index, 7134362). 
Repicy Of coun eon sd nave exept re acaly sabe. 
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accident. A difference of size would not have affected its being a cirdle, 
i.e, its essence. 


These are the ways in which a predicate may be attached to its 
subject, whereby, in Aristotle's view, a proposition is formed. (This 
undue emphasis on the subject-predicate form of proposition has often 
‘been pointed out asa fault.) His De interprecatione, in Sir David Ross's 
words, ‘traces with passionate interest the possible linguistic varieties of 
the proposition’, Those who share this passion may be referred to the 
short but dificult treatise iself.s 


G3) iNFeRENcE 


‘As propositions exhibited the relations becween terms, inference, or 
reasoning from premises, brings propositions themselves into logical 
relationships with each other. Aristotle's word for it is syllogismes, 
which with its cognate verb occurs a number of times in Plato in a 
general sense, sometimes to be translaied ‘reckoning up’, ‘working out” 
or ‘understanding’* For Aristotle ir meant the drawing of conclusions 
from premises, deductive reasoning or, in Aristotle's eyes, reasoning 
in general. (Induction itselfis treated formally as a species of syllogism. 
See pp. 187ff. below.) It includes syllogism per se, purely as a formal 
argument expressible with symbols, and two main sub-classes which 
bring it into relation with experience: apodeéxis (demonstration) or the 
apodeictic syllogism (An. Pr. 68b10, An. Post. 7410-11), which 
enlists reason in the cause of science,’ and dialectic, the chief use of 
which is to vanquish an opponent in debate. 
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(@) Dialectic 
Dialectic is the subject of the treatise called Topics,’ from spot (lit. 
“places’), deseribed in the Rhetoric (1358212) as ‘arguments applicable 
in conimon to questions of ethics, the natural sciences, politics and 
many heterogeneous subjects’ It employs both syllogistic and 
inductive reasoning,‘ bue is most commonly referred to as one of two 
contrasted applications of the syllogism, the other being apodeictic 
(scientific or philosophical reasoning). It might therefore seem more 
appropriate to speak of both of these after the syllogism itself. On the 
other hand the way through syllogism, apodeixis and induction leads 
straight to the heart of the problem of knowledge and its foundations, 
and (0 interrupt this magisterial progress in order to accommodate 
something which in the eyes of the author himself was not relevant to 
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philosophy at all, could only be an irtitation, But the choice of order 
is in the reader's hands. 

‘The name ‘dialectic’ is familiar from Plato, but the concept has 
changed almost out of recognition. From the Republic (book 7) we 
know it as the coping-stone of all the sciences, the final, highest study 
‘of the true philosopher, who bases his arguments not on opinion bur on 
the truth (534 b), leading him to a comprehension of the essence o 
reality of everything and finally to a grasp of the Form of Good, 
‘supreme cause both of the other Forms and through them of the world 
of human experience, In Aristotle it reverts co a much humbler 
station, closer to its original meaning (‘skill in talking’) and to that 
given to it by the Sophists. tt retains the method of question and 
answer (Crat. 390¢, Rep. 5344), but for Aristotle this simply emphasizes 
its unphilosophical character; by that method, he says, one can never 
demonstrate the real nature of anything (SE 172415). Its primary aim 
is not truth at all, but vietory in a battle of wits, and its arguments are 
always ad hominem? Sn contrast to the philosophle dialectician of the 
Republic, Axistoule’s dialectician is not concerned with the ruth of his 
premises, but only with their conformity to a currently held opinion, 
whether lay or expert.’ Since Protagoras, ‘verbal contests’ or debating 
duels had been a speciality of the Sophists, and from Aristotle we can 
see that they were set pieces conducted in his own school according to 
elaborate rules. Even the duration was fixed, the questions must be 0 
framed as to invite answers of ‘yes’ and ‘no’ only, and so ont The 
respondent undertook to defend a thesis, which might be the paradoxi- 
cal tenet ofa single philosopher (like the impossibility of contradiction 
‘maintained by Antisthenes) or a commonly held belief;S and it was the 
questioner’s task to trip him into making an obviously untrue or 


See e.g. Top. 105 30, 195 7. Morate aims (Symps Ar. ty 140) that the disintion 
berween dnlecic are philosophy irs new fextare of bi 8, vt me f the central books, but ne 
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absurd statement. The respondent may not even have chosen his own 
thesis, and it is open to him, if cornered, ro dissociate himself from 
it, claiming that an impossible or absurd conclusion is not his fault but 
the subject's! He may for instance undertake to maintain ex persona 
Heracliti that good and evil are the same. Moreover the rwo champions 
may exchange roles-* 

The object of dialectic, then, as che first sentence of the Topics putsit, 
is ‘to discover a procedure whereby we shall be ableto reason, aboutany 
problem set before us, from received opinions, and in our turn stand 
up to the arguments of others without self-contradiction’. Aristotle 
distinguishes it not only from philosophy itself, based on demonstration. 
from premises known to be ¢rue, but from forms of argument which 
hhe still regards wich disfavour, such as sophistic and cristic. From 
rhetoric it differs only outwardly, in being conducted by man-to- 
man discussion instead of public speaking. Rhetoric is in fact its 
‘counterpart’, ‘semblance’ or even a branch of it. Only by these two 
techniques can one draw opposite conclusions indifterently. Neither 
is a science of any definite subject, both represent simply a certain 
facility in producing arguments. Aristorle admits frankly that the 
dialectician, prepared as he is to argue on any subject, does not speak 
from knowledge like a man discussing his own speciality, but relies on 
general principles common to every science, art or facuilty.* 

Aristotle righteously distinguishes his’ dialectic from the dis- 
reputable atts of sophistic, eristic and agonistic, all closely related to 
‘each other. Existic and agonistic were the arts of the Sophist according 
to Placo (Soph. 2310), and eristic and sophistic syllogisms are equated 
by Aristotle at Top. 162ar6—17 and SE 17tb8. The men are dis- 
tinguished solely by their motives: sopliists are out for fame and money, 
eristics solely for victory, by fair means or foul (SE 171ba3~29). 
Sophistic, Aristotle claims, only appears to do what dialectic does, that 
is, genuinely test the views of those who claim to know but do not,3 


1 Tap. 159230228, bs0-3t. 
¥ SB 1y01y6. See ako for this paragraphs Rie. 25543, 13968955 1355234 1359 B12 
3 Mea. rcouba6, SE 171b3-7- The spvit of Socrates sil ves! A. has lerned rch From 
Plato's Saphist, eg the question of seaming without being (de sophist’ “hidang place’) 90 
Tonger woubles him. Neverdicless in the Metaphysics dialectic is ited with sophie 98 aot 
concerned with the seributes of bre gua Seis nor with Being tlt gu Being. 
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and its premises are only bogus, not genuinely believed, opinions 
(165b7). The sophistic or eristic syllogism is only an apparent 
syllogism (or at least irrelevant, SE 1620-23), and the same applies 
to the agonistic. The dialectician of course takes part in agénes, but 
the typical agonistic betrays himself by a tendency to lose his temper 
(SE 169223) and to judge by the arguments attributed to him at 
165 bsaif, a rather petty mind. 

In spite of Aristotle’s righteous indignation at the unfair tactics of 
others (SZ s7tb21-25), his own instruction-manual makes it difficult 
to credit his protestations about the superiority of dialectic to its 
wicked ‘neighbour’ (183b2) sophistic as of a genuine to a counterfeit 
art, ‘The dialectician is trained to talk on any subject without real 
knowledge, which in Plato (Soph. 232b-33a) is the mark of the 
Sophist. Like the Sophist he regularly engages in contests with an 
‘opponent. The Topics teaches him to argue, like Protagoras, on both 
sides of the same question. He must not only s«udy sophistic refutations 
but be able to produce them, and in dialectic itis sometimes necessary 
to use sophistic ploys (t72bs-8, ribyafl). For us this makes it 
tantalisingly difficult to know whether a philosophical statement 
introduced as premise of a dialectical argument represents Aristotle's 
‘own view or not.’ What sound like serious contributionsto philosophy 
are introduced as moves in the dialectical game. AIl alike are topoi, to 
be used constructively or destructively as the occasion requites. The 
method has its value for philosophy, as we shall see, but that is an 
incidental bonus. Here are 2 few random examples of dialectical 
technique. 


(arrb1a-16.) If you are at a loss for a handle against your opponent's 
thesis, look among the definitions of the subject in hand, whether real or 
apparent, and if one js not enough, use several, It will be easier to attack 
someone committed to 2 definition, for definitions are easier targets. 

(256b18-20) One should occasionally bring an objection against oneself, 
for the appearance of arguing impartially allays the answeres’s suspicions. 

+ Since ers = sean opin = conse, there can hardly be much difrence berween thea 

+ With atstnpor(p ay2 3 above) cf SE tyosta-33 "perm. 
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(457a1~5,) [Ie useful] also to spin out the argument and put in things 

of n0 use 10, like people who draw misleading diagrams; for amid so much 
it is not easy to pinpoint the fallacy. 


‘What is the value of this dubious-sounding rechnique, to which 
Aristotle devotes the equivalent of aso printed pages? Iris useful, he 
thought, in three fields (o1a25—b4). 


(f) First comes training (gymnasia). {ts use here, he says, is obvious, 
since to be in possession of a method must fit us better to argue about 
‘any subject proposed, and dialectic teaches method, ‘The Topics shows 
that a course of dialectical disputations formed part of the curriculum 
of his own school, and in detail how they were conducted and the 
recipes for success.’ As training or testing exercises they are expressly 
distinguished from instruction, which must always seek to impart 
truth (159a26-0, 161224-29). It brings to life the bare sentence of 
Diogenes Laertius (3.5) that Aristotle trained his pupils to contend on 
a set theme (chesis) and practised them in rhetoric. (Unlike Plato he 
did not despise this sister-art to dialectic, but carried on his popular 
classes (pp. 41, 44 above) as well as writing a practical manual on the 
subject.) In this first aim he had a Platonic model, for the second part 
of the Parmenides is by its own confession an exercise in Aristotelian- 
type dialectic carried out for purposes of training,* 

(a) Secondly it is useful for casual conversational encounters. With 
its ald we can meet people on their own ground, argue from their 
premises, and if these are faulty show them up. Here speaks the man 
who, as we have seen (pp. 9rf.), was convinced that every sincere 
belief contains a kernel of truth. Equipped with a dialectical training, 
he trusted himself to discover it and to reject the errors. 

) Lastly, though of its nature incapable of contributing positively 
to the store of philosophical knowledge, dialectic is a useful adjunct to 
philosophy and science because to see the difficulties on both sides of a 
‘subject makes it easier to sift the true from the false. We have observed 


+ On dialectal ‘jouss their conduc, rules and conversions, ace eapeielly Moran's esay 
in Symp. deat. 
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the application of this to philosophical questions in Meraphysics B.t 
Iteven has a bearing on the discovery of the first principles of particular 
sciences, which cannot be reached by demonstration, since every 
demonstration has to presuppose them." Here dialectic is especially 
relevant, ‘for’, he claims, ‘since its function is critical, it opens the way 
to the first principles (arckai) of every science’. 

Not all dialectic is competitive. Aristotle also mentions dialectical 
discussions held ‘not in rivalry but for testing and investigation’, and 
claims to be the first to lay down rules for them (159232~37). In two. 
of its aspects itis peirastic and exetastic,) meaning respectively testing 
or probing and examining critically. As peirastic it tests, Socratically, 
‘men rather than theories: 


a7aajoff. Even the unskilled use dialectic or peirastic in some way, for 
‘everyone tries to test the pretensious to some extent... Everyone in fact 
engages in refutation, undertaking as amateurs what the dialectician does 
professionally, fora dialecician s a man who cests by syllogisticrechaique. 


‘There can be such an art, he continues, different from the arts of 
demonstration, and capable of applying tests in any subjects on general 
principles. 

To conclude, dialectic is obviously an aid to mental agility and clear 
thinking in general (detecting ambiguities, being alive to resemblances 
and differences, seeing through specious arguments and so on), such as 
cannot but assist the philosopher; but at the same time the bulk of 
Aristotle's instructions and advice show it as a fiercely competitive 
pursuit, conducted according to set rules between two people, interro- 
Bator and respondent. Only if no opponent is available are we reduced 
to arguing with ourselves (163b3). Philosophy is the pursuit of 
knowledge; dialectic at its best is criticism of pretended knowledge.* 


+ Pygoabove. Note the importance of Bamorfica in bth creatnes (101835, 995225), and cf. 
Top. 163b9-13, where 7 Sovarton swept nak Seaprnbot recalls Pta's bap eure res 
‘chorea, The eaatons between the evo discs have slr eubrleties, nd inspite of many 
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(b) The Syllogism 
We must remember thar Aristotle undertook tne study of 


syllogism as a stage on the way to the study of scientific method. 
Sie David Ross 


‘The giants of nineteenth-century exegesis of the syllogism, such as 
Prantl and Maier, have come under heavy fire from recent expositors 
like Lukasiewiez and Patzig, in particular for the link which they saw 
between Aristotle's logic and his metaphysics. “Thus Patzig writes on 
p.83 of hs book that ‘the theory that Aristotle's syllogistie depends and 
is founded on the principles of his So-called conceptual metaphysics 
has blocked, and does still block, the path to a true understanding of 
the nature of logic’. Our present aim is to understand the mind of 
Aristotle in all its many facets, rather than to re-write a familiar chapter 
in the history of logic. In that history its impossible ro exaggerate the 
influence, up co a mere century ago, of Aristotle’ syllogistic system of 
reasoning. Since the rapid widening of the field by the development of 
mathematical logic and the logic of propositions, logicians do not 
entirely agree in their estimates. Most still praise him for his introduc- 
tion of variables, as entitling him to be called the inventor of formal 
logic, while at the same time eriticizing him severely for the narrowness 
and incompleteness of his system (for we can no longer say with 
Kant that since Aristotle logic ‘has not been able to advance a single 
step, and is thus to all appearance a closed and completed body of 
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doctrine’)* and their general yerdict depends on how much weight 
they attach to one ot the other of these aspects. Lukasiewicz found it 
‘almost incredible’ that to his knowledge neither philosophers nor 
philologists had drawn attention to the introduction of variables as one 
of Aristotle's greatest inventions, and concluded that they must all have 
been bad mathematicians.* For Ross, Aristotle's theory of the 
syllogism ‘will always be regarded as the indispensable foundation of 
formal logic’; by using variables he ‘makes it plain that validity depends 
oon form, and thus becomes the originator of format logic’. A, C, Lloyd 
was unusual in denying Aristotle the merit of having led the way to 
formal logic, on the ground that his syllogistic is not only narrow but 
incapable of extension, and his variables are not true variables but only 
abbreviations.) 


Syllogism as such (as distinct from its applications in dialectic and 
demonstration) ts exhaustively treated in the Prior Analytics, which 
defines it at the outset thus (24b18): 

A syllogism is a formulas in which, certain chings having been laid down, 
something different from them comes about of necessity dhrough their being 
what they are, 

This isa remarkably wide definition, indeed a definition of inference’ in 
general, and It is true that in his logical works Aristotle did try to 
reduce all inference to syllogistic form, In particular he is censured for 
three faults of omission: 


5. He takes account only of the subject-predicate relation between 
terms, a practice facilitated by Plato’s and his own conception of a 
Proposition as essentially composed of nown and verb.* Modem logic 

« Cre of Pare Reason, ana. Kemp Sth 
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recognizes such relationships as ‘greater than’, ‘equal to’, ‘to the right 
of as different in kind from that of subject to predicate. To he fair to 
Aristotle, however, the belief that every cotrectly-formed proposition 
‘must attribute a predicate to a subject prevailed until the publication of 
Russell and Whitehead’s Principia Machemasica in the present century. 

Ross found at least partial justification for Aristotle in the fact thar 
many propositions use the subject-predicate relationship as well as the 
special relation on which they are based. ‘If we say 4 is equal to B, 
wwe say that 4 is related to B by the relation of equality, but we also say 
that A is related to equaligy to B by the subject-predicate relation.” He 
adds that while the varieties of the syllogism can be explored complete- 
ly, and rules for them laid down, any attempt to work out exhaustively 
the logic of relational forms of judgement must fail, 

2, He implies that all inference is deductive. Undoubtedly Atistotle 
recognized inductive as well as deductive inference. He both employs 
induction and treats it explicitly for its own sake and under a name of its 
‘own (epagdgé). Yet in his formal logic (An. Pr. 2 ch. 23) he does try to 
show that induction itself can be reduced to, or expressed in, syllogistic 
form. We shal) return to induction later (pp. 186ff, below). 

3. He did not develop the logic of propositions. Modern logicians, 
from Frege through Russel) and Whitehead, have adopted a system of 
Jogic in which the units, for which variables are made to stand, ate 
whole propositions instead of terms. Aristode worked with an A, B 
and C which stood for single terms like ‘man’ or ‘horse’. Propositional 
logic has its own variables, such as p and g, each standing for a whole 
proposition, which may be of the subject-predicate kind that figures in 
the syllogism (‘whales are mammals’) or quite a different kind like ‘it will 
rain tomorrow’, It can thus formulate a new set of rules of inference, 
‘of which one of the most basic is ‘If p then g; but p; therefore ¢’ 
—p and g standing for propositions. Zukasiewice wrote: ‘No one 
can fully understand Aristotle's proofs who does not know that there 
exists besides the Aristotelian system another system of logic more 
fundamental than the theoty of the syllogism. It is the logic of propo- 
sitions.’ Again, after mentioning the ‘everlasting merit’ of Aristotle's 


+A. presumably lid something Uke this in miad when he iacladed pds x1 among the 
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syllogistic, he adds in the same paragraph, “The logic of the Stoics, the 
inventors of the ancient form of the propositional calculus, was much 
more important than all the syllogisms of Aristotle.” The best that can 
be said for Aristoue, it seems, is thar he made use of the Jaws of 
propositional logic intuitively, without realizing whar he was doing, and 
therefore without developing it into a system.! 


For the history of Greek logic itis interesting that the propositional 
formula set out above was firse used by the Stoies, who have been called 
the inventors of propositional logic.* Almost to the end of the nine~ 
teenth ceneury, the claim of the Aristorelian syllogism, in its medieval 
modifications, to be the sole foundation of logic remained unchallenged, 
and the Stoic innovations were dismissed by authorities of che stature of 
Prantl, Maier and Zeller as trivial and uninteresting, Now their system 
hhas come into its own as a masterpiece equal to, if not surpassing, the 
logic of Aristotle. 

The syllagismos of Aristotle, chen, is what is now’ called the caregori- 
cal syllogism (karegoria= predicate) and defined thus (Stebbing, p. 81): 


‘A categorical syllogism is a form of reasoning consisting of three and only 
three terms, which are so related that the first two propositions jointly imply 
the third, 


People are constantly using syllogisms in everyday conversation with: 
out realizing if, usually in the abbreviated form known as enthymeme. 
‘Two examples from Stebbing (p. 83): 


"You can’t expect Baldwin to keep all his promises, for afterall he 
isin che difficult position of Prime Minister.’ (Maj. prem, omitted: ‘No 
Prime Minister can be expected to keep all his promises.”) 

‘No spoilt childeen are attractive, for no selfish child is.’ (Min, 
prem. omitted.) 


| Paris is more favourably indined. See hs pp. 34 180, and 
this se pp. v6. below. 
1A reader wanting (ul informacion on te Stole lic of proposition must be referral to 
Mater's Stole Lope bur a bil clear sasezent wil be found in Sandbach, The Sais 97-9. For 
the coetsbution of the Megarians see Sandbach p. 99 ane Pamig’s alk of "Magaro-atoic 
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Alleter to The Times in 1971 concluded: ‘One last point, The car is 
inanimate, It is only people who make it dangerous.’ The last 
sentence is doubtless true, but the suppressed major premise —‘No 
inanimate thing is dangerous’ — casts some doubt on the argument as 
such, 

If the conclusion is omitted, we have innuendo, as in the undeserved 
epigram: ‘The Germans at Greek are sadly to seck...all except 
Hermann — and Hermann’s a German.”* 

I do not propose to examine the syllogism once again* in all its 

varieties, but we muy take a look at a first-igure syllogism to see what 
Axistotle meant by one that is ‘perfect’ or ‘complete’ (rédsies). 
An. Pr. 25b 32 (trans. Ross): When three terms are so related to oneanother 
that the last is included in the middie as in a whole, and the middle is included 
or is not included in the frst as in a whole, there is necessatily a perfect 
syllogism connecting the extremes... Thus if is predicated of all B and 
B ofall C, 4 is necessarily predicated of all C...(26b3). This I call the 
first figure, 

‘We are all familiar with something called the traditional syllogism, 
which was the basic of logic in the Middle Ages and beyond. The stock 
example is 


All men are mortal; 
Socrates is a man; 
therefore Socrates is mortal. 


‘This was supposed to represent the Aristotelian syllogism, but differs 
from it in more than one way. Formally it is an inference, consisting of 
three separate propositions, the third being a conclusion drawn from 
the frst two. As Aristotle defines it, the syllogism is asingle compound 
proposition of the form ‘If. ... chen’, and he regularly states it in this 
way, rather than in the form of two separate propositions and a con- 
clusion introduced by ‘therefore’) So stated, itis not an inference but 
+ Modehed on Ane. Pal x 396 (x39 in Macha section). 
+ Bven for J- 8. Milf 1045 te analy of he slogan Bad etn“ accusely and fly 
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‘an implication, and, as a single proposition, must be true or false, 
whether expressed with conctete terms or variables.t However, since 
1s Aristotle presents it the syDogism simply states a formal requirement 
(If A is predicated or (or belongs to) all B, and Bis predicated of all C, 
A must be predicated of all C?), itis difficult to think of itas conveying 
{ruth of falsehood, Aristotle's word is not ‘true’ but ‘necessary’, and 
his usual way of saying that an argument is invalid is ‘there will be no 
syllogism’ or ‘one cannot syllogize” (i.e. drawn an inference).* 

‘Acecond difference was surely more important to Aristotle himself. 
In the example of the traditional syllogism che minor premise is a 
singular proposition, having for its subject a proper name which can 
only refer to a single individual; and we have seen already (pp. 143f. 
above) why for Aristode the units in a logical system must be species 
and not individuals, He held chat ‘as a rule ic is with these that 
arguments and scientific enquiries are concemed” (An. Pr. 4344243). 

To become an Aristotelian first-igure syllogism, then, the tradi- 
ional syllogism must be modified in these two ways, and will read (jf 
retained in concrete rather than formulaic cerms): ‘If all animals are 
mortal, and all men are animals, then all men are mortal,’ There 
remains the minor? difference that instead of saying ‘If all animals are 
mortal’ and so on, Aristotle says ‘If mortal is predicated of (or “if 
being mortal belongs to (Umépxet)”) all animals’. The position of the 
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‘ray "Fer wil uo syllogim between the extreme ets ecouresothng necessary follows 
‘tom tet being as they are 

"1 tad hough via ecu Patel ays (p49), "he epic relation brween 4 and 
of coure remains the same bat arm imgresnd bythe importance which be stachet £2 oa 
fp. 8-12, Rusiel, in My Phiovphcel Deiopmant, stones to “Ariatotle and she sept 
oct ofthe syllogism a falar o separate proportions of the form ‘Socrates fs moral from 


‘Sara eos A Get an aa “Pp dod pelepy aad eee 
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terms, compared with the traditional syllogism, is inverted, which 
makes ir natural for him to choose B for the middle term, a5 one would 
expect from its position in the alphabet. Modern logicians use the 
significant letters 5, P (for Subject and Predicate of the conclusion) and 
M (for Middle term). 

The ‘perfect’ syllogism, then, consists of two premises (wpotéors) 
and a conclusion (swumépaoua), containing between them only three 
terms (6p01).t Of these the middle (6pos yéoos) is the term common to 
the two premises, which does not appear in the conclusion; the extreme 
tetms (8xpa) are identified as major or greater (jti3cv), which is the 
predicate of the conclusion, and minor (Aértwy), which is its subject. 
So we have what was later famous as the dictum de omni et nulo: If all 
(or no) Mis P, and Sis M, all (or no) $ must be P. In this figure the 
major premise must be universal, and may be 
negative, and the minor premise must be affirmative. The conc) 
will be universal and either affirmative or negative. Aristotle points 
out that the middle term gives the reason why Sis or is not P (dn. 
Post, 9046-7). To illustrate with two sets of concrete terms: (1) If all 
metals are fusible, and lead is a metal, ead must be fusible; and (2) 1fno 
gods are mortal, and all Olympians ate gods, then no Olympians are 
mortal. 

‘This figure alone yields what Aristotle calls a perfect syllogism. His 
conditions for perfection are two: like every syllogism it must be val 
for every case, and secondly its validity must be self-evident, chat is, 
seen to follow diceetly from the premises with no need to insert another 
proposition before the conclusion can be seen to be necessary, To 
this form he believed thar all inference can be reduced, So far we have 
sen one or two objections which attack it only on the score of 
inadequacy, as being too narrow. One, that it ignores induction, may 

* tye i inely» bouodaty lod, Lala terminus (whence tr) (ee tend of 
‘pints denon is quite dierent) eSrars is commonly coneeted with port ia is 
ene offer for dat, but in view of the asccintons OF A. may alo ave ha in itd 
‘the moe itera sete of aretching’, as of lin cing to points. This would not be ineoess- 
tent with the deciption of waovcvot at Tap. v6qb 2 aking several into on’. Neither 
‘pos inthe sense of tert” nce npdromt i found bebe A. (Rosy, ooh, 28, 290) aed A's 
‘own definition of mporaos is simply "a form of words’ wich affms or denier one thing 
of another (de, Prsqan6). fo dale, however, could be = quenion in the frm of & 


proportion pst iererogatively (is i woe thar. 2) (Tap. t0;b38-38). See ako Barnes, 
tices on At, 8.8.74 
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be somewhat curiously rebutted by pointing out that in this mater 
‘Aristotle's practice differed from his principles. Another should be 
mentioned, which throws doubt on the usefulness of the syllogism 
inits own sphere. It first occurs in Sextus Empiticus (Pyrrh. Hyp. t95~ 
203) and has been repeated in later times. 

‘The criticism (discussed by Ross, Analytics, 38-40) is that the 
syllogism involves a petitio principiz, Aristotle claims that the conclu 
sion is ‘something different’ from the premises, but in fact the premises 
cannot even be stared without assuming the conclusion to be true. As 
R. W. Newell in his book The Concept of Philosophy (p. 2) describes 
this doctrine (which he himself subsequently attacks), to reason 
deductively ‘is t0 repeat, laboriously, what one already knows’. 
argue ‘All is P, Sis Af, therefore S is P’, but I had no right to say 
that all Mis P unless I already knew 5, which is an M, to be P. IfT 
already knew lead to be a metal, and did not yet know that lead melts, 
Thad no right to say that all metals melt. We cannot, said J. S. Mill, 
know by direct observation that the Duke of Wellington is mortal, 
since he is not yet dead so we say that he is mortal because all men are. 
But ‘a general truth is bur an aggregate of particular truths’. There is 
no contradiction in supposing that so many millions have died up to 
now and that the Duke of Wellington may nevertheless live for ever. 
Contradiction only enters if we have first made a general assertion 
including the Duke of Wellington (‘All men are mortal’) and then 
refused to stand to it in the individual case." 

Aristotle would reply that the criticism assumes the necessity of 
examining every single instance of a class before asserting that a 
certain predicate applies to the whole class. This he did not believe 10 
be true. In mathematics it is certainly not true. Examination of only 
‘one triangle will reveal certain properties which follow necessarily 
from its nature as a triangle and can be assumed at once to belong to all 

+ Mil Syste of Lap bkc ch 3,"Of the fontons and ogi val of he slogan Mi 
dd pot on these grounds conden sowie reasoning outight. In fact he entert song 
‘rote again the doctrine that the slo at suc forthe porpones of rezoning, The 
{estonng lies the act af geaeralaion for" she general principe presente a Tage Ob othe 
imoginaion than sty Of she singular proposions which kt cousin's Tihs, ome might think, 
les loghealiy peaking, nena with hier psi thot generation is no more than a 


aggregate of particular truths. (On Milfs argument cf Newell, Conept7}-5, together wih what 
J says 0m pp. 14-22) 
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triangles alike. As for the natural world, we may so far anticipate the 
discussion of induction as to say that he believed the same to be general- 
ly true: there came a pointin the examination of particulars at which one 
could stop, and know by a kind of intuition thac there was alaw which 
applied to them all, and would therefore apply to any member of the 
class which one might meetin the future, This solution was connected 
with his doctrine of substantial form, and was not open to Mill and his 
empirical contemporaries owing to their different conception of a 
universal a5 nothing more than the sum of its particulars. It was, said 
Mil, suited to an abandoned scheme of metaphysics. To Aristotle, still 
half a Platonist, universals, identified with specific form, possessed a 
certain substantiality. They were, as Mill rightly said, ‘regarded as a 
peculiar kind of substances (“secondary substances”, having an 
objective existence’, though nor, as he continues, ‘distinct from the 
“objects classed under chem’, save conceptually. 

‘The criticism was also directed at the minor premise: one had no 
right to assert ‘S is 21” unless one already knew S to be P, because all 
‘Mis P; you cannot say lead is a meral unless you already know it to be 
fusible, because all metals are fusible. To answer this Aristotle could 
point to his distinction between essence and proprium, which we now 
‘know. Necessary attributes were of two kinds: those included in the 
definition because they are parts of the essence, and those which, though 
necessary and attributes themselves, have no place in the definition, 
To repeat our earlier example (p. 148), one would know that a given 
figure was a circle if one knew it to be a plane figure bounded by a line 
which is everywhere equidistant from the same point. It could not then 
be anything else, but the definition does not tell that if we draw a 
diameter the angle in that particular semi-circle will be a right angle.t 

These criticisms may raise the suspicion thar syllogistic reasoning, 
can add little to our knowledge. ‘The point is that the informative 
content of the conclusion can never exceed that of the premises.’* In 

+ The point hut ben made dar by Ross (nips, 59) “Among the attbute necessarily 
Involved a being B he dewingishes a cerain tt of fercamerea! tbs whichis necesaty 294 
suficient to distinguish from anvtung elas aod be regards its other necessary atrbutes 35 
flowing trom and demonstrable from these. To krow C is Bit is enough ro know that it has he 
svelte of B= the gens and the diferent ene necnary 1 Know that athe 


properties of B? 
* Popper, Seffond Brain, 80 (his ric). 
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other words, knowledge of the conclusion is implicit in knowledge of 
the premises. But what, one may ask, does “implicit knowledge’ mean? 
Can we be said to know anything unless it is consciously and explicitly 
before our minds? Is this not what inference is: the correct use of data 
in themselves sufficient co suggest a conclusion in order to make us 
consciously aware of it! Aristotle himself was aware of this no less 
than modern thinkers: ‘When one grasps the two premises, one has 
Grasped and put together the conclusion’ (De motu an. yorato), and 
‘what happens is best expressed in his own cerms: it is the actualization 
of knowledge which was potential (4n. Post. 86a22~26). This actu: 
ization lays bare our thought-processes and reveals their faules, which 
is his justification for giving so much attention to the formal side of 
logic. A careless observer, seeing that lead melts, might hastily con- 
clude thar it was a metal; but of course it is equally erue of wax. The 
rules of the syllogism would have saved him from arguing ‘All Pis M, 
Sis M, therefore S is P’. It is one of the invalid moods of the second 
figure. Paramount is the need to start off with che right premises, the 
archai ot starting-points of the syllogism.* ‘The first figure is preferred 
because it is che most scientific (episeemonic, knowledge-giving, An. 
Post. 794%7), and therefore the one used in apodeisis, 

‘Without giving disproportionate attention to logic, we may look at 
the definition of the second figure in order to see what Atistotle meant 
by an imperfect syllogism.? 

Whenever the same thing belongs to all of one subject, and to none of 
another, oF to all of each subject of to none of either, I call such a figure the 
| Ch. 3 of Ewing's Findumenal Quen wield racing. Ale an enertaning sory 
Amaarace hie poot (p29), be conch “The impotence f eins has oe been exagge~ 
stad, but they ar a rmporant a any kind of inference, and we cannot deny that in many cates» 
‘llamas given people information of which they were notin any ordinaly yense aware 
ete they ed he log tl wich they do sce by cbcrvation Cao 
as CS. sina tothe Yew thatthe consusnn of every ductive 
inte haa) concent fem, iat enn rverSerza one 
tional, and even in an evteded arse an experimental, clement ja all doductive procedures 
(Gall, Pee and Pragmation, 93) 
* Sue de Pr 4.30. Note espeally aro, "We have oow treated grey ofthe ache of 


‘log, their characseriic tnd how to lant for them, togeter with ta, “how to choote 
The maser logiie's divorce of lis subjece hom eputemology i not 


Tides Pr 2634 lo the Oxsord tras by A. J Jskinen. ‘The exreson shows the 
equivalence of ‘belong to" (omapyew) and ‘be predicated oF (ervny2psioba). The Greek tor 
lid ie Boney having force). 
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second; by middle term in itT mean that which is predicated of both subjects, 
by extremes the terms of which this is said, by major extreme that which lies 
near the middle, by minor that which Is further away from the middle, ‘The 
middle rerm stands outside the extremes, and is rst in position. A syllogism 
cannot be perfect anyhow in this figure, but it may be valid whether the 
tetms are related universally or not. 


‘Thus we have (in the tradicional order of terms) 


1st fig. and fig. 
M-P PM 
SM Sat 
S-P 
Concretely, (1) If all metals are fusible and lead is a metal, lead is 
fusible. 


(2) [fall living things are selfmoving, and no stone is self- 
moving, no stone is living. 


The difference between the figures is determined by the status of the 
middle term: in fg. r itis subject in che major and predicate in the minor 
premise (i.e. between the two in extension, An. Pr. 26b35), in fig: 2 
ic is predicate in both, and in fig, 3 it is subject in both.' Aristotle's 
term ‘figure’ (oxfiue), then, refers to che relative position (and hence 
extension, ef. 26a21) of middle and extreme terms in a syllogism. 
‘Mood’ is usually employed to denote differences of quantity and 
quality in its constituent propositions, universal or particular, negative 
or positive. Thus second-figure syilogisms are valid or not according 
to their mood. A universal affirmative major and universal negative 
minor yield a universal negative conclusion, as in example (2) above. 
From a universal negative major and particular positive minor a 

* ‘Truionaltogieincuées 2 fourth Spe, not recogslnd sta vepaae figure by AL At 
ibaa hese empty acs eae coe al demmmato and ey login, 
tora 


‘int gee, Dut Arte el we dein she Ses te ys pcp af 
isneson was the wide or extent of the sidele tere a8 cormpare with de ctber cto. On this 
basis thee te just chee figures: she male may be wider than one and narrower than the other, 
‘idee han either and narrower dan ether.” 

* Nota technical rm in A, On zpéor and wows see Pasig, Sylagom, t0%~ "Modu was 
2 term of the Latin commentators introduced by Boethivs. 
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particular conclusion may follow, (No sane man ignores traffic lights: 
some motorists ignore traffic lights: some motorists are not sane,) If 
both premises are universal and affirmative, no valid conclusion follows 
as it did in fig. t. In certain actual cases the conclusion may happen to 
be true, but formally ‘There is no syllogism’, Contrast ‘All men are 
‘mortal: all philosophers are mortal: all philosophers are men’ with ‘All 
men are mortal: all dogs are mortal: all dogs are men’, This figure, it 
will be seen, admits of only negative conclusions. 

We see what Aristotle means by saying that syllogisms in this figure 
‘may be valid, according to their mood. By saying that they cannot be 
perfect, he means that he does not consider this figure (and the same 
applies of course to the third) to be an independent mode of reasoning ~ 
independent, that is, ofthe first ~ because only in afirst-figure syllogism 
‘was the conclusion immediately evident from the original premises 
alone, Syllogisms of the other figures, he believed, had to be converted! 
into first-figure form to make the inference clear, This seems unneces- 
sary, and his refusal to recognize the independence of the other figures 
is not generally accepted,® though it is crue that any syllogisms in the 
other figures can be converted into the first fgure, Which can therefore 
be said to be more basic and the only necessary one, Thus in concrete 
terms: 


fig. 2 No insect has eight legs. 
All spiders have eight legs. 
No spider is an insect. 
Converting the major premise we get: 
fig. ¢ No eight-legged crearure is an insect, 
All spiders are eight-legged. 
No spider fs an insect. 
In fig. 2, ‘insect’ is subject in its premise and predicate in the conclusion. 
In fig, 1 it is predicate in both. 


«Traditional and modern logics use ‘reduson for thi process, comespondiog wo A 
omy oe dees xin rh ows i xP, Sg, 840m 8 
3 
+ Fst homens (Ants, 33), has tema a jutcnion base onthe fact hat these 
ofsogime was oe A specs r the eof cent nth. ¥ 
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Not all second-figure syllogisms can be converted so simply; e.g, if 
the argument is expressed thus: 
All insects have six legs. 
No spider has six legs. 
Spiders are not insects. 
wwe cannot get the first-figure syllogism simply by converting the first 
premise, for it is not convertible; it only tells us that ‘some six-legged 
animals are insects’. ‘The procedure in this case therefore is to convert 
the minor premise and make it the major of our first-figure syllogism, 
huss 
No six-legged animal is a spider. 
Insects have six legs. 
No insect is a spider. 
‘The conclusion is convertible, and, by conversion, gives the original 
conclusion. 

It has been pointed out’ that in his proofs of imperfect syllogisms 
Aristotle uses intuitively the laws of propositional logic without 
recognizing it as an independent logical system in its own right, Just 
occasionally he even employs variables to stand for whole propositions 
instead of terms,* At y7 bi he writes: 

‘When ewo things are so related to one another that if the one is, the other 
necessarily Is, then if the latter Is not, che former will not be either. 

In more modern terms: 

If (if p then 9), then if not g then not p. 

Explaining this by an example he goes on: 

‘Whenever if 4 is white, then B should necessarily be large, and if B is 
large, then C should not be white, then itis necessary if is white that 
C should not be white. 

In simpler, propositional terminology (without using full modem 
symbolism): 

* kahaewies, is Syll4p. Se also pp. ts shove, 

2 See An Pr. gb, with Pasig’s comment on pp. 154 and #84 a. #. The passage 


cxceponal os W. Ree noted JAS 137 (0s 60" propontonal gic he dd we ord 
Sv vbr bo eked om eames 
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If (ifp then g) and (ifg then 7), then (if p then 7). 


Uf Atistotle had habituated himself to using variables to stand for whole 
propositions, he could have based a new logical system on the kind of 
arguments that he illustrates here. But he did not, its beginnings among 
the Stoics were ignored, and logic remained tied to the traditional, 
‘Aristotelian’ syllogism not only through the Middle Ages and 
Renaissance but down to the conscious creation of propositional logic 
jn the second half of the nineteenth century.* 


+ 5s nt in this general work go into As modal syllogiams syllogism i. which at 
lesa one ofthe premises contann the words ecesar, posable” or thir equivaenes. ‘Thee 
fection on it in Koeale (ch. 7), Which opens wh 3 deiition, and in which we read "the 
‘Arirulion taory of modal slog genera recognzed wo be conksed and unaaeacory? 
(Gt) and in hi theory of cogs with problemaric premises he seems to hove been smose 
‘holy mistaken’ (37). Rose (Ani, 36) speaks of ero ints formal loge, ond for Pua 
GOH no ara Ang ret eicn maybe mentne N 
Fine and Nectar: Sader in A's Thy of Moly (eo, bt conan wen papers previo) 
bshed betwee 37 aed 1c). For acon of th monn "ee egumeton the 
fogicof fare evens ps 14y 2,1 aboves 
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THE ROAD TO KNOWLEDGE 


(2) ‘aropeixis’ (DEMONSTRATION) 


Preliminary nove on the function of apodeixis 
“The Posterior Analytics is a study of scientific method’, wrote Ross, and so 
most of us thought until Jonathan Barnes proposed that 


the theory of demonstrative science was never meant r0 guide or formalise 
scientific research; it is concerned exclusively with the teaching of facts 
already won; it does not describe how scientists do, or ought to, acquire 
knowledge; it offers a formal model of how teachers should present and 
impart knowledge. 


‘This is to solve what he sees as ‘a classical problem in Aristotelian exegesis’, 
namely how to account for the fact that in his own philosophical and scientific 
‘work Aristorle does not put the method into practice. The thesis is ably and 
methodically argued. Having rejected solutions hitherto proposed, and 
shown that apodeixis is sometimes introduced as pedagogic in intention, he 
pastes to equating e with pedagogic arguments (p. 82), and almost taps the 
reader into suspecting him of arguing that because some A is B, all B is A 
(some instruction is imparted through apodeixis, therefore all epadetvis is 
pedagogic) before, with chree quarters of the paper written, he turns ro his 
posiive evidence that epodeixis was not alzoa method of research, 

He may be right, but I ain not convinced. A primary method of teaching. 
is dialectic, as the Topics makes clear. Is it only prejudice that makes ft 
seem impossible that a man who had still so much of the Socratic it him as is 
there revealed should devise also, exclusively for educational purposes, 
‘method so unllkely to develop the right teacher~pupil relationship? If, says 
Barnes, we are teaching a pupil by demonstrative means,‘ we tell hima pair of 

"A's Theory of Demwnseaion, in Arison A. ty 77. (Revised version of an accle 
which ine spats la Pion 196.) His view wan 20 sme Caer sigue by Grote, Ait 
1, joa and Jon, and brifly by von Fite, Ereyay a8. For  ecent alternative explanation see 
Mitelstras in Archive for Pinoy of Bxace Scenes 1963, 4336, 204 f, Leber, Pho. 1973, 57 
1, jt. Fora very fall testment comsale M. Nognace, Liargomentrione dimoertva ln ct 
‘commentary onthe Pasterior dnalyicr Vol, covering tt, sppesed in 1975 

The fs te noted by Diring (rve, 33), bn dvs oot arr to cae fn great andy. 
Grene te her Poreratt of 4. (pp. 181f.) is even content to speak of “Aristotle's merliod as set forth 
{a's Posse dale and ta appvatin ee physic wee? 
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‘proposicions which are to serve as premises; we then draw the conclusion.”* 
“The question is,’ he continues, "Has the pupil acquired any new knowledge 
by our caking the ast step?” More important, one might think, fs the question 
whether a pupil educated by such a method will ever learn 10 think for 
himself, Oa p. 8t he actually mentions Socrates's conversation with the 
slave in Plato’s ‘Meno as a precursor of this sort of thing, whereas the two 
methods could hardly exhibit a greater contrast. If ‘Aristotle was nor telling 
the scientist how to conduct his research: he was giving the pedagogue 
advice on the most efficient and economic method of bettering his charges’, 
doubt ifit would have been thebestadvice. Economy and efficiency recall 
the slogans of some modern educationists rather than of Aristode, Where a 
passage sounds pedagogical, what is taught may be a method itself, not irs 
results; a for instance An. Post, g7brff on research (3nrév). The teacher 
is not giving a history lesson about Alcibiades, Lysander and Socrates; he is 
offering a paradigm of how to conduct an enquiry. 

At dn. Post, 71b16-19 apodeixis is introduced in general terms as a 
method of aequiring knowledge; and if, as is sald at Met, 1005 b 5-8, ‘Tes the 
part of the philosopher, surveyor of the nature of all shatis, toinvestigate also 
syllogistic principles’, these must be the principles of apodeixist otherwise 
hey would have no relevance to the study of reality. Again, when apadeisis 
is called. scientific or ‘epistemonic syllogism, ie. a syllogism to grasp which 
is to know’ (4n, Post, 7117-19, and similarly with the epistemonic ques- 
tion at 77b 36), tis natural to take thisas referring to the actual acquisition of 
knowledge, not simply the imparting of knowledge already won. He has 
juse said that apodeixis is at any rate one way of knowing (100 trelotacdan 
‘rpéres), and itis even a mauier for furure consideration whether there fs any 
other, ‘The same is true of other passages, e.g, the mention at 7322-24 
of ‘what is known by apodeictic scence, meaning by “apodetctic” the 
knowledge that we possess by having demonstration (apodeceis) of t's and 
81040 'we leam either by induction or by demonstration’. 

‘On p. 83 Bares points our that according to Aristotle searches must 
precede demonstration; and he adds: “This strongly implies that demonstra- 
tions cannot themselvesbeinstruments of research.’ Searches must certainly 
precede demonstrations. How else would the philosopher-scientist get his 
prembes? But searching and its result (she amassing of facts) do notamount 
toknowledge, foras we shall soon see, genuine scientific knowledge (¢pistéma) 
implies in Aristode’s eyes knowledge not only of the fact but also of its 
cause. The syllogizing procedure comes after the fact-finding stage, to turn 

+ 2.84 Ch the mection on 9.79 of 2 teacher, anda pupil whom he imparts koowlege in a 
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i from experience into knowledge, and how much empliasis is laid on one 
or the other depends on the nacure of a science and the stage it has reached, 
Perhaps Aristotle was not quite ‘conceited to the point of faruiy’, in spite 
of the passages referred to by Rares on p. 85 (n. 88),* but admitted that in 
some sciences there was still quite 2 lor of fact-collecting to be done before 
the universal premises could be selected and che downward process begin. 
‘What may be readily granted, however, is that in Aristote's mind the original 
acquisition of knowledge and its dissemination by teaching were more 
closely associated than they usually are with us. The criterion by which to 
distinguish the knower from the ignorant is his capacity to teach (Met. 
9817), and ‘all knowledge appears capable of being taught’ (EN 113925). 
Ch also Met, 982028. 


‘syllogism must be discussed before apodeixis because it is the more 
general: apodeixis is a species of syllogism, but not every syllogism is 
apodeixis (dn. Pr, 25b28), We know now that Aristotle distinguished 
the formal correctness of an inference from its teuth or falsehood when 
applied ro concrete facts, calling the formal structure syllogism, and ins 
epistemological or scientific application qpodeixis, demonstration, 
‘The transition from one 10 the other is most clearly made in the 
Posterior Analytics bk 1 ch. 2. Wt begins: 


We think we have knowledge of anything in the strict sense — not just an 
unscientificr and haphazard knowledge — when we believe ourselves 10 
know the cause of the fact,’ that its the cause of that fact, and that it could 
not be otherwise than itis... The object of knowledge in the strict sense 
cannot be otherwise than it js. 


Here and occasionally elsewheret Aristotle talks as if science deals 
only with the necessary, subject to invariable laws, so that the premises 
of the apodeictic syllogism must be not only true but necessarily so, 
Here for the sake of emphasis he omits that other favourite conception 

« Theve must be sen in coos, ad inthe igh of A's bee hal knowledge fas ben 
gerfecied many tes ovr, 0 on again ecurremtmacire uaers. CM. erabe“iy 


Pal 1329 baths Cael 70h i9f, De pul f.8 and Prot fr. (Ross). See avo p. 8s above, 
1 On iv aopomay spanort have fllomed Grote, Ars, 323 mb 


3 Ohen, and righty, Brought loro connesin with Wis is Plato Mane 98; true opinions ara 
converted ito knowlege by “woking oet the reason" (3ivos oyi2H—). 

4 See73a2t, EN £139620. Bur noe (and Thave nov sen J noted) that dvayeaiov need pot 
always mean ‘occesary, abiohuely and Wichout exceprion, for A. uses she comparative form 
vayentcapor, which cin be replaced by dxpiterper. Cl. Afar 1osyb13 with 06426. On 
the meanings of Sep se Gram, Esk, 42,2 ref, whics owe wo Lesher in Phan. 1973 63. 
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of his, what happens ‘usually’, ‘as 2 mule’ or “for the most part’ (és él 
16 wohW). ‘This is commonly conjoined with ‘always’ or ‘necessarily’, 
and the 1wo together are contrasted with what happens by chanee, andso 
neither always nor for the most part. In the changing world of nature 
there may be exceptions 10 every rule, His full view is expressed later 
(8719-22): ‘What happens by chance cannot be known by demon- 
stration, for it is neither necessary nor usual, and demonstration deals 
with what is either one or the other.’* Nevertheless itis only in view of 
their constaney, absolute of approximate, chat things or events can be 
properly and scientifically known. 

Uniroubled by any Humian injunetion to ‘restrain the intemperate 
desire of searching into causes’, Aristotle asserts that one does not 
know something uatil one kaows its cause, and a later description of 
epodeixis calls it ‘a syllogism demonstrating the cause, or why the fact 
is so' (Bsba3). This is why sensation cannot by itself impart 
knowledge, in spite of the direct acquaintance of individuals which ir 
affords: ‘the senses do not tell the reason, e.g. why fire is hor, but only 
that iris hor’, whereas ‘what it is and why iris are the same’. So too 
engineers and architects are wiser than their workmen, because they 
know the reason for what is being done, whereas the experienced 
workman knows only thar it works. Knowledge, being of she 
necessary, is also of the universal (ZN 1140b31). 

To continue with 4m. Post, bk 1 ch. 2, apodeixis is certainly one 
way of acquiring knowledge. ‘The question of other possible ways is 
postponed, hut it soon becomes plain that they must exist if science is 
to be possible, since the primary premises of all must be enapodeikra, 
not themselves reached by demonstration. “There simply eannot be 
apodeisis of evetyching: the process would go on to infinity, o that there 
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would still be no apodeisis."' Apodeixis is now defined as ‘scientific 
syllogism’, thar is, ‘one to grasp which is to know’? An apodeictic 
syllogism, as opposed 10 a dialectical (or of course a merely formal) 
one, is a true philosophema (Top. 161415). Here the opinions of the 
ordinary man count for nothing. ‘Don't discuss geometry with a 
non-mathematician’ (7712): geometrical discussion (Jogos) must be 
based on geometrical principles and conclusions. To fulfil these con- 
ditions the premises of the apodeictic syllogism must not only be true 
and express the real cause, but also ‘primary and immediate’: a science 
must depend ultimately on premises which may be taken as self- 
evident, or we are landed with the infinite regress. Next they must be 
‘more knowable’, a point to be explained later (pp. 198f.), and, as 
causes, prior to the conclusion. Apart from the basic axioms or summa 
genera of science or @ science, the premises in a chain of reasoning, 
eading to the fact demonstrated in the conclusion, must be logically 
prior to the fact, ie. established as rrue before being used to prove it. 
‘They must, he adds, be causes of the conclusion, The point that only 
knowledge of causes is real knowledge was made emphatically a few 
lines above, and he now continues: ‘for so the premises will be ceally 
appropriate 10 (olxefai) what is being proved’. His present concern 
therefore is appropriateness or relevance, and those are doubtless right 
who take it to refer to the impossibility of proving theses in one science 
from premises appropriate to another, the ‘transfer from another 
genus’: ‘you cannot prove geometrical truths by arithmetic’, a question 
of continuous magnitudes through the science of number.* 
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‘Apodeixi 
The relation berveen apodeixis and definition. According to the Topics 
4 definition is a form of words which states the essence of its subject, 
and it is made up of genus and differentiae, which alone explain the 
being of anything because they exhibit its form. At the same time ‘it 
is clear that there can be syllogism of a definition’, i.e. ircan be reached 
by syllogistic reasoning.” The relations between definition and the 
apodeictic syllogism appear strange and complex. As a part of logic 
definition is treated in 4n, Pose, 2, chapters 2-13, where in ch. 2 t0 
seek a definition is to look for a ‘middle’, i, the middle erm which 
expresses the cause (p. 162 above). This suggests the syllogism, but 
justasin the Mecaphysics (997431) ‘there does not seem to be apodeixis 
of substance (otcia, ‘essence’, Ross in O, Tr.)', so here ch. 4 argues 
that there can be no syllogism or apodeixis of the essence (rot tl tom, 
of what something is), and in ch. 8 the somewhat mysterious 
conclusion is reached (93 b16) tha 
‘There is no syllogism or qpodeizis of the essence, but nevertheless it is 
exhibited through syllogism and apodeisis,* if its cause is external toit. Our 
conclusion is that neither can the essence of anything be known 
‘podeivis, if its cause is external to it, nor can there be apodeixis of it. 
Later, at 94a1, he says thar ‘plainly there is a sort of (olov, ‘something 
like’) apodeixis of the essence, differing from it in arrangemene’, and at 
94a8 he memions without qualification ‘the apodeixis of the essence’, 
B4art says that ‘apodeixis is of what belongs essentially to things’. A 
definition may be one of three things (94a1r): either an undemon- 
strable statement of the essence,? or a syllogistic inference from it, 
or thirdly the conclusion of an apodaixis of the essence, He has 
endeavoured to explain this in chapters 2and 3, buta different approach, 
still based on his own text, may be clearer. 
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‘There are two main kinds of definition, nominal and real (93ba9fl.). 
The first simply enables one to connect the fact with the name, e.g, 
“Thunder is a noise in the clouds’. Real or complete definition, as we 
know, includes a statement of the cause, which Aristotle equates with 
the essence,' e.g. "Thunder is the noise of fire being quenclied in the 
clouds’! By expressing the cause this is in effect the same as apodeixis, 
though in form itis not.? Strictly speaking, apodeixis is the answer to 
the question ‘Why does it thunder, oot "What is thunder”, Real 
definition is thus a kind of potted apodeixis, which packs in the middle 
tetm along with the major and minor in the same sentence. The 
implied syllogism may be set out thus:+ 


Quenching of fire necessarily produces noise. 
In the clouds fire is being quenched, 
‘Therefore in the clouds there is noise. 


So, as Aristotle points out (9447), the conclusion of the apodeictic 
syllogism of the essence gives by itself the {nominal} definition of 
thunder as ‘noise in the clouds’. Apodeixis is here called ‘continuous’ 
because being in syllogistic form it constitutes a progress from premises 
to conclusion. 11 is like a line, whereas definition is the same ding 
gathered up into a point. The lesson of the early part of dn, Past. (bk 
1 ch. 2) is undoubtedly that all scientific truth is arrived at (not merely 
expressed) by a process of syllogistic reasoning from self-evident 
premises, even if not usually presented in that form. The unnatural 
cumbrousness of this becomes even more evident if we take another of 
Aristotle's examples, the lunar eclipse. From what is said about it in 
An, Post. bk 2 ch. 2, together with passages already noted, one must 
conchide that to define it properly, giving its cause, presupposes an 
argument like this, whether to prove it (Gexvivai) or simply to 
it @mhoww): 

“In all these instances ix is plain chat what a ching is (ies essence, x +i tom) and. 
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Any body whose light being derived from the sun is blocked by de 
interposition of the earth loses its light. 
The moon is a body whose light, derived from che sun, is thus 
blocked. 
‘Therefore the moon loses its light. 


‘The middle term does describe the real cause, but we should scarcely 
want to explain eclipses of the moon as if they were instances of a 
more general law. In this first attempt to devise a scientific method, 
Aristotle could only conceive of basing it on the subject-predicae 
relationship, and what we see as the events whose relationship science 
investigates appear in the guise of properties of the subjects to which 
they happen, attributes fowing from cheir essence.' Instead of tracing a 
sequence of causally connected events he thinks rather in terms of 
taking a subject and laying bare all its essential attributes. 

‘This investigation of essence and properties is entirely appropriate 
to mathematics, and ix might be that Aristotle’s waining in the 
Academy had led him to extend it unconsciously to all science. Asan 
illustration he uses more than once the equivalence of the angles of a 
triangle to two right angles, a timeless mathematical truth, More 
probably it has deeper roots, Not only the Pythagoreans, who earlier 
saw the cosmos in mathematical terms, but the Presocratic natural 
philosophers in general, sought something static, the nature (physis) 
and inherent properties of things, rather than any sequences of eause 
and effect or laws of motion. So too with Aristotle. “Tout fe monde 
sait’, in the words of Suzanne Mansion, "que le but propre de la science 
daprés Aristote est la connaissance des essences, des qualités des 
choses.’ But any influence from the Presocratics was certainly un- 
conscious, for consciously he condemned the earlier neglect of the 
probleins of motion as a fundamental error. Cornford in his inaugural 
lecture’ quoted a twentieth-century scientist, N. R. Campbell, as 
‘observing that such ‘timeless laws of associated properties’ are not only, 
in an imperfect form, the earliest laws of science, but still retain their 
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significance alongside the laws of motion and of cause and effect which 
have come into prominence since Galileo and Newton. Campbell 
added something even mote relevant to Aristotle. Laws which assert 
that ‘there is such a thing as steel, considered as a group or system of 
constantly associated properties ... form the content of the classifi 
catry sciences, such as the older zoology, botany, mineralogy’, 
which grouped their material according to resemblances and differ- 
ences but were not concerned to discover laws governing ‘the con- 
junction of successive events’, which Dugald Stewart saw as the proper 
object of physics. It was in precisely the classificarory sciences that 
Aristotle so far surpassed his contemporaries and produced results 
which are still respected voday.* 


(2) re ‘Anca’? oF KNOWLEDGE 


‘Our assent 10 the conclusion being grounded vpon the truth of the 

premises, we never could arrive at any knowledge by reasoning, 

unless something could be known antecedently to all reasoning. 
JS. Mill 


Te must be the case that we are capable of knowing at least one 
proposition to be true, without knowing any other proposition 
whatever from which it follows. G.E. Moore 


It is foolish not to recognize what one should seck to demonstrate 
and what not. There cannot be demonstration of everything. all 
the process would go on t0 infinity, so that there would still be no 


demonstration. Aristotle (Mer, 100646) 
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“There need not be, are not, and could not be, any ultimate épxai of 
definition, explanation and demonstration. 
Renford Bambrough 


‘The last chapter of the Posterior Analytics is one of the most important 
in all Aristotle's works. It is @ confession of his epistemological faith, 
a statement of the source from which in the last resort all knowledge 
springs, ‘a magnificent account’, as Ross put it, ‘of the unbroken 
development from sense to reason’.* So far we have seen him describe 
the process of acquiring knowledge as syllogistic, i.e. deductive, 
reasoning downwards from certain basic propositions which he calls 
the archai of the scientific syllogism. These must be regarded as 
axiomatic or self-evident, being themselves anapodeikza, not subject to 
demonstration by the scientific syllogism, Without such primary, 
indemonstrable truths we should have either an infinite regress or a 
vicious cirele and the advancement of knowledge would be impossible, 
Hence not all knowledge is by demonstration, If knowledge of the 
primary assumptions* were demonstrable, they would not be known 
until they had been demonstrated. Therefore in the case of the archai 
‘of knowledge one must not ask the reason why; each must carry con- 
viction on its own. These assumptions or axioms? are admitted both 
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for philosophy in general and as applicable to a special science.’ In 
‘general they are not so much premises as principles on which reasoning, 
‘must be carried out, Foremost is the law of non-contradiction, that 
‘the same thing cannot at one and the same time and in the same 
respect both be and not be’, described as 2 necessary truth about which 
one cannot be mistaken, {tis ‘the most certain of the archai” and ‘by 
ins nature arché also of all rhe other arckai and axioms’.* Others are the 
law of excluded middle (4m. Post.71a14, 88b1) and the principle that 
if equals are taken from equals, equals remain,’ As for the special 
sciences, ‘in each separate kind { call archai the eruths that cannot be 
demonstrated’ (76a31). Here in An. Post, bk 1 he confines himself 
to mathematical examples such as the axioms of geometry and the 
definitions and existence of such things as unit, point, line, sriangle, 
magnitude.* Studies wich a practical end, like ethics, also provide 
examples (EE 1227532), Virtue itself lays down the end, not the 
means, for the end is not determined by syllogism or taking thought, 
but must be accepted as an arch. Similarly medicine assumes that its 
end is health, and considers only the means thereto, In the narural 
sciences the archaé are reached by experience based om repeated 
observation. 
46ar7~25. For instance astronomical experience provides the archai of 
astronomical science: it was after the phenomena were stficiently grasped 
that astronomical apodeixeis were discovered. It is the same with every 
‘other art and science. Given the facts in each, it is In ote power to expotind 
the demonstrations. 

Aristotle's two main classes of undemonstrated archai resemble the 
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‘hard’ data which Russell distinguished from ‘soft’ in Our Knowledge 
of the External World (77f.): "The hardest of hard data are of two sorts: 
the particular facts of science and the general truths of logic... Real 
doubt in these two cases would, I think, be pathological.’ Ayer 
enunciated a similar unquestionable arché of his own when he con~ 
demned as nonsensical the assertion that the world of sense-expetience 
is altogether unreal, Aristotle would agree, but not with the logical 
ositivist’s (as he was then) further claim that ‘from empirical premises 
nothing whatsoever concemaing the properties, or even the existence, of 
anything. super-empirical can legitimately be inferred.’ (See Ayer, 
Language, Truth and Logic, 2nd ed., pp. 39 and 33.) 

‘The final chapter begins: ‘I+ is now clear what syllogism and apodeixis 
are,and how they are produced, and likewiseapodeicticknowledge,which 
is the same thing. How the archai become known, and by what faculty, 
will next be made clear, when we have first set out the problems.’* 

If the archai ate not deducible from prior truths, how do we know 
them to be true? This question of ‘the archat of the syllogism’ is the 
concetn of the philosopher, ‘the surveyor of all being’ (Met, 1005) 5~ 
8). In the Zshics, three alternative, but closely related services are 
mentioned: induction, sensation, and ‘a certain habituation’, The gist 
of what follows in the Analytics is that the basis of all knowledge is 
sensation, described as ‘a congenital power of distinguishing one thing 
from another’. This is common to all animals, but only some have the 
capacity t0 go beyond sensation. In these the mental process ascends 
first to memory, then (in mankind only) to the making of a generaljza- 
tion. We now have experience, which consists in seeing the single 
identity (concept in our minds, corresponding to the cides in the 
particulats) behind the multiplicity of particular examples, and is the 
foundation in their respective spheres of practical skill and theoretical 
knowledge. In Aristotle’s general philosophical terms, all men have 
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the potentiality of knowledge,* and this is how itis acwalized; ie, by 
the familiar process of abstracting the single eides informing all the 
particulars, Without the conceptually separable form, apodeixis, and 
hence knowledge, would be impossible* The upshot is that know- 
ledge is not innate in us in a determinate form (Plato), nor is it derived 
from other, prior states of knowledge, but originates emtirely from 
sensation, ‘The process is illustrated by a vivid simile: it is as in a 
battle, when an army has been routed, if one man has the courage to 
turn and make astand, his example fires another and then another, until 
their original order (arché) is restored.) From our earliest years we are 
bombarded with a confused mass of sensations.* A great many we 
forger at once: they slip away and flee from us. But there comes atime 
when one remains jn our memory, then more and more. Gradually we 
are becoming expetienced. Finally, being creatures possessed of 
reason, we become aware of the arché, which is nothing more or less 
than the ‘one beside the many’, a universal of which all the separately 
remembered particulars are examples, and are enabled to produce that 
definition which is one of the archai of the scientific or apodeictic 
syllogism (gob24). 
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‘After the simile he restates the manter to make it clearer, First, one 
of the particularst makes a stand in the mind (memory). He adds an 
observation viral to his doctrine, that ‘although we perceive the 
individual, perception itself is of the universal, eg, of man, not just of 
Callias @ man’. In petceiving, say, Callias we perceive not only the 
indefinable traits in which he differs from Socrates but also the arsri- 
‘utes common to them both as men, though we do not recognize them 
as belonging 10 the eidos until experience (memory plus Zogos) has 
enabled us to abstract and unite them.* With the first or lowest 
universal etablished, ‘a new stand is made on that level’ and so the 
philosopher continues, from the definable species dog, elephant, man 
to the genus animal, upwards tll he reaches the summa genera common 
toa sciences, the ultimate categories of substance, quality and the rest, 
‘the unshakeable archaiof all that exiss, quaexisting’ (Met, 1005610). 
Immediately he continues: ‘Clearly then for us the archai of knowledge 
must be reached by induction, for that is the way in which sensarion 
itself can implant the universal’* Consideration of the alternatives still 
‘open brings him finally to the conclusion that the possibility of know- 
ledge must depend in the last resort on a kind of intellectual intuition 
(for so itis natural to translate nous).5 The argument is this (r00b 5): 


There are only two thinking states which invariably produce truth, 


sailed tr by A en, nde, wich logy wing sya (144 
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‘out both the esemblancss and the difrences berwern thei two philosophies. Uliaate ce. 
tangy wat the dermnd of both. A. cal the savages teh eat dvisbiefto gen and 
Alierenise. Treadelnburg in bis ed. of De an. (1077) sys (. 46): Tac vero cut dicta? 
‘Quo quid magis generale ee, eo pure species bie ent, 0 pancores vero in me pto Notas 
<ompletcar? Ross compatts Mt. 1014 B6 R. For the contra between Pato and A. here ee 
vol vasa 

1 This A. offers poor evidence forthe common modeen verdict tat, ax expressed by N. 
rita (Sees 699,250, "Ahough it was he ancient Grevks who frst recogieed eduction, 
they fled fo recone is imporance and placed the whole weight of senthe enguity upon 
eduction’ Cris atc gives uefol short sowey ofthe preset postion of shat hs been 
nove since Hume a ‘the problem of inaction” 

Brees in His ansation (Oxford 1975) pres ‘comprehension’ which A. W. Price cal 
‘vacant lstead of the leading “ston (CR 1978, 3). Bat ck. dto pp. t9a-4 below. 
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scientific knowledge (epistémé) and nous. All epistémé is discursive,! 
ive, based on reasoning, in which the premises or first principles must 
‘be known before the conclusion. How then can there be knowledge of 
the primary premises of all? They cannot be the subject of apodeixis, 
singe there are no prior premises from which to deduce them, yet if the 
whole body of science is to be truc, they must be the most indubitably 
known of all, Now besides epictémé only nous infallibly gives truth, 
therefore nous is the source of all knowledge, the arché of the archai,* 

What is this nous? Consideration of scientific method has brought 
us to induction, and it will be appropriate 10 introduce nous in this 
connexion (pp. 1928. below). Aristotle is seeking his own explanation 
ofa fact with which scientists have been faced in all ages: rhat in the 
last resort the assumptions on which their whole edifice is based ~ rhe 
so-called laws of nature, involving belief in the constancy of nature — 
are reached by a sheer leap in the dark. 

Aristotle's views on the archai can be criticized on more than one 
ground He is hot for certainty, and demands ‘necessary truths’. 
Philasophic and scientific knowledge must be based on valid reasoning 
from first premises impossible to doubt. To the modern scientist, 
science is and will always be something tentative and subject to con- 
stant revision.} There is no final goal, nor need every discussion 
proceed from assumptions or hypotheses which are shemselves beyond 
argument. One may even accept the infinite regress so repugnant to 
‘common sense, and deny not only the necessity but the possibility of 
primary and indubitable first premises.5 No arché can be assigned to 


"tend Abyev yap 4 tmoriom, EN r14ob 33. 

* Ch EN riqobyt—qras, ending Miners yoo" dvat rv pydv. Te this see vot le 
infaible(1cob78). Unforuinatey our incortigible philosopher somecmes uses sn» more 
{enera term for reasoning ( Beaotval we wal OwadavBden 4 yx, Deon. 419233), which may 
‘erroneously unite incompatible notes (4301-6). 

As cholce of abirouomy to exemply a abject where the fate are auficently known, 
(@. 130 above), now afoeds a rotten patric object leon. 

“e"In our search for wath, we hove replaced sciatic ceesny by sientie progres (Poppet, 
0.8.14 19), Cl Popper's Cand R, 66 aed O.S. 43701 The denof teaching science axa body of 
knowledge is about to disappear 20d science can be sught a a quickly developing growth 
of bold hypotheses, controlled by expenment, and by ero. Popper may sometimes be 
controversial, but few scents would diagree with thie Tonit here his crichm of A. at an 
“essen, wbch wil be fond in ch 13 of O.S. 

4 Philosopice! argumens, x. chose justifying frst peincples, are never formally vali, but 
‘iter analytic or eicalar, ecaeling a H.W. Johnstone (as quoted ty RJ. Burke in Philo. nd 
Pheroon Res 1966-7, 393). 
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knowledge, no starting-point to our thinking life, and there is some- 
thing hypothetical about even ihe miost elementary data of conscious- 
ness, Knowledge by intuition is a myth.t Again, for Aristotle what 
are now known as the laws of nature (to which no Greek expression 
corresponds) were generalizations, or deductions from generalizations, 
based on separate data perceived individually by the senses, Undil 
recently this might have been generally agreed, as it was by men like 
Eddington and Whitehead, but it isa leit-motif of Stephen Toulmin’s 
book on the philosophy of science that ‘to treat laws of nature on the 
pattern of generalizations is positively misleading’.* He also denies 
that inferences in the physical sciences are of syllogistic type (pp 33, 
84). It is the familiar point: Aristotle saw the world in terms of 
substance and property, whereas, ‘we are not seriously interested in 
enumerating the common properties of sets of objects, but areconcemned 
with relations of other kinds’ (oc, 33)- 

Aristotle's empirical tendencies might have taken him much further 
had there been no Plato. A very similar account of the progress from 
sensation to knowledge through memory and daa ‘coming to rest’ in 
the mind ia given in the Phaedo,’ in which Plato also explains that 
recognition of the Forms is first stimulated by sense-perception.! The 
activity by which this is accomplished, dianaia, is one stage below nous, 
which grasps the arch? and sees che Forms in the light of thar—a 
downward path, not an upward one from particulars. Once the philos- 
opher has seen the arché of all things, namely the Form of the Good, 
then is the time to start the reasoning or syllogistie’ process from the 
ultimate premise that eis the cause of all good, truth and understanding, 
and no man can conduct himself wisely without a glimpse of it, For 

+ So for iatance CS. Prices the pags. Sethe chples on hie theory of owed 
Gali bak ep. (The nina ry opt wich Pc eargund » 

* Toul CE 7799 and ch in genera avo 11, 45. Tos wei 
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cot maar’ are to mater hee mater 
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Aristotle a transcendent Form of goodness made no sense (EN togsa 
26-28, pp. 340ff. below), and it was simply through inductive general- 
izati lf apprehended the forms, which were still there 
though immanent. Moreover sous for both philosophers was not a 
purely human faculty, but a link between man and divinity, for pure 
nous is God, as we shall see.* 


(3) mpverion* 


In the Topics (10523), 2 practical manual of debate, Aristotle defines 
induction (epagdge) as we should, as the advance from particulars to 
universals, From examples, e.g. that the skilled navigator is the best 
and the skilled chatioteer is the best, we conclude that the best in any 
‘occupation is the one who has learned his job (‘the one who knows').? 
Here, as often outside mathematics, his ‘particulars’ are in fact species, 
the smallest definable units. There is a remarkably Philebus-like 
passage at togb14: ‘One must look species (eidos) by species, not 
among the infinite multitudes . . . beginning the investigation from the 
primary groups |widest genera) and proceeding to the atomic’, where 
‘atomic’ must refer to atomic forms,* as Alexander said. Elsewhere, 
however, he shows induction starting, as in practice it must, from 
awareness of genuine individuals. It is so for example in the account in 
the first book of the Metaphysics, already referred to, of the upward 


1 a Met. A and Plato's Timeeu. As hinted eater (p. 100), one sometin 
the whole of As 
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progress from sensation to knowledge. Soin practical matters, he says 
there, those with experience are more likely to succeed than those who 
have the theory of an art without it. 


98115. ‘The reason is that experiences knowledge (ywiou) of individuals, 
art of universals, and all acrion and production are concerned with the 
individual. A doctor does not cure ‘man’, except incidentally, but Callias or 
Socrates or someone else with a proper name who happens to be a man. 
‘Therefore if someone has the theory without the practice, knowing the 
general rule but not the individual case which falls under i, his treatment 
‘ill often fil, for itis the individusl whom hie has ro treat, 


Here Aristotle the empiricist breaks through his Platonic shell. He is 
speaking, ofcourse, of the application of knowledge to action, not of the 
philosopher's pursuit of knowledge for its own sake, but the same need 
‘was clear to him in both: all knowledge alike depends in the last 
resort on the correct interpretation of that direct acquaintance with 
individuals which is furnished by the senses. 

In comparison with syllogism, or deduction, Aristotle notes as 
general characteristics of induction that it is more persuasive and clear, 
more easily learned through the senses, and more readily available to 
the mass of men; the syllogism is more compelling and more efficacious 
against contentious people. 

So he speaks when his subject is the actual practice of argument in 
living controversy: induction and syllogism (or apodeixis) stand 
opposed as the two opposite types of reasoning.* In the Prior Analy- 
tics, however, as already mentioned (p. 149), he attempts to unify che 
various kinds of inference by reducing them all to syllogistic form. 
‘There, in spite of having just distinguished syllogism and induction as 

+ itty at BN soppttes, tobe) Neder theres nat ese To 
th ree Cry Se Hey ak tna Phdbe Spgs 7 hut dare es den 
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the two alternative sources of belief, he goes on to describe induction 
as the source of a syllogism: ‘induction’, he says ‘or rather the syllogism. 
that originates an induction’,* This he illustrates with the example of 
the animals that have no gall As an ordinary inductive argument it 
would run: ‘This gall-less animal and this one and this one are observed 
to be longclived, from which we conclude that all gall-less animals are 
Jong-lived.’ As a syllogism this is plainly invalid, Ie is of the third 
figure,in which the middle teem issubject in both premises and narrower 
in extent than either the major or the minor, and can only yield a 
particular conclusion (‘Some gall-less animals ...”). This is shown up 
formally if we apply the Aristotelian test of conversion to first figure, 
turning ‘M-P and M~S therefore S-P* into ‘M-P and S-M, therefore 
‘S-P’, where M stands for man-horse-mule (Aristotle's instances), S for 
gall-less and P for long-lived. Man, lorseand mulehave no gall and are 
long-lived, therefore a)! animals without gall are Jongclived. This 
follows necessarily only if one can guarantee that man, horse and mule 
are the only gall-less species. The permanent weakness of induction, 
considered as a purely rational form of argument, becomes apparent a 
soon as it is forced into the rational framework of the syllogism. To 
justify the universal conclusion, it must be possible to add the 
proposition ‘Man, horse and mule make up the whole dass of gall-less 
animals’, So Aristorle is forced ro qualify his description of induction 
as an argument syllogistic in form with the proviso ‘If then C [the 
particular longc-lived animals] is convertible wich B [gal-less]’ and 
‘Bur one must imagine C as composed of all the particulars, for the 
induction is carried out by going through all rhe cases’ (6823 and 28). 

This is so-called perfece induction, in which the universal conclu- 
sion is not drawn until every relevant individual has been examined. It 
does not of course represent the way in which inductive argument is 
ordinacily applied, either by ourselves or by Aristotle. Isit, wemay ask, 
either (@) practicable or (8) any use? 

(@) In the grear majority of scientifically interesting cases, it is 


1 By retaining the Yor rather" of the Oxford translation here, Tdo pot metn r0 question 
Hamiya’s interpretation in Phx. 1976, 065. Kemeana“oe, se one should rather say (1 pl i ore 
precisdy’). 
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impossible ro examine every instance before drawing a conclusion. It 
can be done, of course, for certain artificial communities like schools of 
clubs, and conversely there are some fields of knowledge in which even 
a single example suffices to prove the law. This applies not only to 
mathematics, as Aristotle knew (dn. Pr. 67b24 etc.), but also, it 
appears, 10 certain chemical laws of which he could know nothing:* 
Nevertheless the common use of inductive technique to justify the 
anribution of a certain characteristic to all members of a natural 
species (like the notorious ‘All swans are white’) cannot be based on 
exhaustive examination of individuals. ‘Who’, as Bertrand Russell 
pertinently asked, ‘can enumerate all che members of the class of 
earwigs?” (Even if our list of gall-less species had been exhaustive, i 
could nor have been reached by examining every member of each.) If 
on the other hand one is treating infimae species as the units and pro- 
ceeding from them to higher generalizations, it may be possible, before 
forming a judgement about a genus, to examine all of its constituent 
species; and in formal logic Aristotle did prefer to take species as the 
units (p. 146 above), because anything more individual was indefinable 
and not a suitable object of discursive thouglt.. Hence in his formal 
treatment Aristotle may have fele justified (though the justification 
could only be partial) in speaking of perfect induction as a possible 
oal.? 
8°05 Burtis worthwhile? Have we made any inference at al? Wafer 
observing only a few thousand human beings, my reason tells me have 
the right to pronounce ‘Ali men are talless’, {may justly believe that 
T have used my reason to add ro my knowledge, But suppose I have 
observed that the three species of animal which lack gall are long- 
lived, and suppose for the sake of argument that | know these to be the 
only species thus lacking, If I then say ‘These gall-less species are 
+ C.Sigwart, quoted by von Fritz, Eaywyh, 10. Cohen and Nagel Untrod to Logic, 78) give 
ss example of + univenal proportion eablshed by examining al is ietancee A kro 
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Jongelived, and from this T infer that all gall-tess species are jong-lived’, 
have I done anything but uselessly repeat, in a more cumbrous form, 
what [ already knew? Yes. To have in our minds the concept of aclass 
is an advance from acquaintance with individuals 2s such, even if our 
acquaintance had been with every member of the class in isolation, In 
Aristotle's terminology (dn. Pose. 74231), we knew them all numeri- 
cally (Kot épi8pév), bur now we know them by their form, or 
specifically (xor’ eis). The advanee is twofold: 


() Weare a step nearer to the discovery of causes. He who knows 
only that man is gall-less and long-lived, horse ditto and mule ditto, 
without coordinating his knowledge further, is unlikely to establish an 
essential connexion between Jacking gall and being long-lived. But 
when he has explicitly drawn the conclusion ‘All gall-less animals are 
long-lived’, it immediately suggests thar there may be some causal 
connexion between fack of gall and longevity (which was in fact a 
question that interested Aristotle and his medical contemporaries). So 
“the universal’, 2s he says, “is valuable because it reveals the cause’; and 
only that, in his view, amounts 10 Anowledge of the fact itself 

(i) Once established in the mind as a single concept, the universal 
becomes the basis for higher generalizations, which it could not do so 
Tong as it was seen siraply as a series of disconnected instances. In the 
terms of his own epistemology, we have now in our souls the “frst 
universal’, and ‘a new stand is made on that fevel”.* 


Once again we are seeing the familiar, all-important operation of 
abstracting (better ‘extracting’) the form (¢idas) from particulars, 
separating from their matter the set of common qualities which mark 
off those particulars from the rest of nature as belonging to the same 
species (cidoe again). Without this ‘one over the many’, discernible in 
the flux of becoming, science would be impossible. So far Aristotle 
reasons as a Platonist, but he sees no need to suppose it a transcen- 
dental unity outside the world, It is in the world but discernible by the 


* dns Patt S835. Cf. 8326 od the begining of dn Post. & ch 3 (. 172 above). 
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philosopher who has fashioned the appropriate rools and techniques 
for its discovery." 

So much for the formal treatment of induction within the framework 
of analytics. But as commonly used induction ‘leads from the particu- 
Jar to the universal and from the known to the unknown’ (Top. 15685). 
As Aristotle showed in the last chapter of the Posterior Analytics, he 
‘was fully aware that the search for knowledge cannot start from perfect 
induction. Our understanding of the natural world must begin from 
observation of the innumerable things and creatures around. Hence 
hhis statement that sensation itself conveys our first awareness of the 
universal. By what stages this develops into knowledge, both theo- 
retical and practical, he has described in that passage, and in the Evhics 
he says: ‘Induction is the arch2 of the universal itself, whereas syllogism 
is derived from the universal’ (1137b28). Aristotle emphasizes 
equally, and with perfect consistency, that sensation does not of itself 
yield knowledge and that it is an indispensable precondition of it. 
From many possible passages two from the Posterior Analytics will 
serve to illustrate this. 


(@) 87b28. Sensation does no yield knowledge. Even if it conveys the 
‘such’, not just the ‘this here’ (ef. "We see not only Callias but Callias 
the man’, p. 183], its object must be singular, here and now. We cannot 
‘percaive the universal which covers all cases. It is not ‘this! or ‘now, or it 
‘would not be universal, a term whiclt we apply to what is always and 
everywhere, Since therefore demonstrations (apodeixeis) are universal and 
universals cannot be perceived, sensation clearly cannot yield knowledges ... 
Sensation fs of the individual, bu: knowledge implies recognition of the 
universal ... The aniversal is valuable because it reveals the cause. First 
principles however are another matter. 

(i) 81258. Ttis also clear that che loss ofa sense necessitates a corresponding 
loss of knowledge, for (1) we learn either by induction or by apodeivis, (2) 
‘apodeixis is achieved through universals and induction through particulars, 
G) it is impossible to grasp the universal except by induction... (4) 
induction is impossible without sensation.> 


* See ek vt for 
* Alle lover, 2 88230, be siyz ‘Krowledge of snything demonstble cannot be acquired 
by senscon." 
3 The ides thatthe common side is reaiy, of which sensation fa uakes ws aware ina 
rudimentary way, has its poalel in eestied-ceneory scence W. H. Thorpe write in Big 
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‘As a vehicle of truth and knowledge, then, induction cannot be 
formally perfect, and Aristotle believed that the intellectual disposition* 
called nous (with its acxion noein, and nosis) was capable of acting as a 
kind of intuition. Iegives one 2 sense of recognition (Gomep éveryiea- 
plgovras) which he likens 0 the anamnesis of Plato’s Meno (An. Pr. 
G7azi-24). By its means, after examining a number* of particular 
specimens or eases we can say we know that there is a common form or 
universal law underlying them which will hold good of all the un- 
examined instances of the same kind. ‘The close association of nous, 
form and causation constitutes Aristotle's justification for claiming that 
furure instances will resemble those already known,’ an assumption 
commonly made by scientists and by others in everyday thinking. If 
observed a creature looking in other respects like a man but waving a 
large, bushy tail, I should say to myself (if fraud was excluded) “This 
cannot be a man’ rather than ‘Since { have not myself, and know no- 
‘one who has, examined all the men in the world, I am in no position to 
say whether or not there are men with tails.” Nowsis Aristotle's answer 
to the question by which Hute confessed himself baffled, bow to 
reconcile the two principles ‘rhae all our distince perceptions are distince 
sega tne Manwerares eos te fz 
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existences, and that the mind never perceives any real connexion between 
distinct existences’ Occasionally it is at least verbally equated with 
sensation in Aristotle's notes: ‘Universals are reached from particulars, 
and of particulars one must have sensation, i.e. nous.”* If we were on 
the moon when it suffered eclipse, we should not ask either whether or 
why eclipses occur, ‘but it would be immediately clear, for we should 
fe able t0 know? the universal through sensation, The eclipse irself 
being now visible, sense-perceprion would also tell us that the earth is 
now blocking the sun's light, and from this would arise the universal 
rule.’ 

All chis was made natural to Aristotle by contemporary and historical 
usage of ‘nous’ and ‘noésis’. As far back as Homer it means seeing and 
recogniting, or suddenly grasping, through an act of sensation, the 
realities of a situation, (See vol. 1, 17f.) Nous was for Aristotle as for 
all Greeks the highest of our faculties. Since itis that by which we are 
first enabled to pick out the universal in the particulars, seeing the one 
through the many, ir is in che last resort that on which depends our 
knowledge of the basic principles or archai of deductive science ~ the 
highest generalizations and the axioms from which scientific reasoning, 
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in any subject must start. “By nous I mean the original source (arché) of 
scientific knowledge’ (4n. Post. 88b 36). 

So much for nous in relation to induction. In Aristotle's psychology 
it had a network of related meanings, and will recur elsewhere.t 


BIOLOGICAL NOTE: THE GALL-LESS ANIMALS 


Light is thrown on Aristotle’s choice of this example by P44 ch. 2, where 
he discusses the claim of some older physiologists that lack of gall or bile 
‘was conducive to longevity. ‘The three species mentioned in the logical 
works do not correspond to those in the biological. 174 so6aa1~bs lists 
deer, roe, horse, mule, donkey, seal, some kinds of pigs, elephant and dolphin. 
Inasimilarlistat PA 676b a8~77a 3 he remarks thatthe camel has no separate 
gall-bladder, but ‘what might rather be called “veins of bile”’. Some men 
have tt, others not, and the same is true of sheep and goats (676b39-31. ‘In 
menitsabsence s rare’, Peck ad lec. in Loc ed.). ‘This’, he continues, ‘has 
caused a dispute about the species as a whole, for the observer assumes that 
whatever be the condition of the specimens he has happened to meet is the 
condition of all’ ~ a warning against premanure generalization.* F. H. A. 
Marshall in his foreword tothe Loeb edition adds(p. 5):"In the section on the 
fail-bladder, asin so many other passagesin his works on natural history, itis 
truly remarkable how correct Aristotle is in his statements. He polnts out 
that the gall-bladder is not found either in the horse and ass or in the deer 
and roe, butis generally present in the sheep and goat." 

Von Fritz (‘Emayeay i, 45) obtained further information fromhis colleague 
the Professor of Zoology and Comparative Anatomy at Mdnich, which 
clears up a possible confusion. 

“All animals mentioned by Aristotle as lacking gall do in fact produce it 
but except for man have no gall-bladder. The gall lows direct from the 
liver, where it is produced, to the digestive system where it is used. The 
‘sweetness’ of the liver noted by Ariscotle in the gali-less animals [677a22— 
25] is explained by the fact that when a beast is slaughtered the glycogen 
stored in the liver is transformed into sugar. Conversely the observed 
bitterness of the liver in animals which have gall-bladders is the result of gall 
from the gall-bladder entering the liver by osmosis, which cannot happen 
in animals without the bladders. Thus Aristotle's example depends on 
sBenuine observation, though inadequate in two respects: fist, the absence of 

+ Pp. Jot, below. An amcsing example of another wie is Putxch’s anestote shout As 
comment on Callithnes, exacted by Aletander He wae 3 powerful kes, but had no ous? 
G38 above. 

+ Such pretaice geerliston i pombe one confines a euupeBnes with » a Ors 
prodieste. See pp tare above 
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a gall-bladder was mistakenly equated with the absence of the gall itself" 
secondly, it was mistakenly beliéved thar man had no gall-bladder (? 676 > 
29-43, W.K.C.G.}, which was probably partly due to the face that human 
anatomy was at that time very litle sradied.” 

Tinclude this note, which may seem out of proportion, as a reminder that 
biology, and especially zoology, was one of Aristoue's leading interests and 
made great progress under his and his colleagues’ hands. in a general work 
this face muse inevitably receive less attention than it deserves, especially 
in its details; yet anyone wishing ro understand the motivation of his 
philosophy must keep it constantly in mind, 


(4) SYLLOGISM, INDUCTION AND THE QUEST FOR 
KNOWLEDGE 


Let us not forget thac arguments feom the archai and to the arckai are 
different. plawo did well wo raise the question whether progress is ftom 
‘or towards them , ., We muse begin from what is known, but that is 
ambiguous: some things are better known 10 us, others absolutely, 
Presumably we must begin from what is known to us. 

EN 1o9saso-b4 


A brief recapitulation may not be superfiuous, In his account of 
syllogism, ox deductive inference, Aristotle showed the progeess of 
science (Fmo7hun) as consisting of argument downwards from certain 
primary premises (mporéous rpdirat, éuscai) or widest generalities to 
particular conclusions. The conclusions therefore are reached by a 
process of discursive reasoning (émetiun étraca pers Adyeu) from 
premises logically prior or better known (npovdotis wpdirai, Guece1), 
Since no progress can be made by going back for ever seeking further 
premises from which ro deduce our premises, we must assume a set of 
propositions or principles which are logically prime. These are, for a 
particular science like zoology the widest genera with their definitions, 
for mathematics the axioms and the admission and definition of certain, 
fundamental concepts Tike number and extension and for science in 
general - what Aristotle calls episedmé and we mightcall the philosophy 


* Peck cegulrly eransates x04 by gall-odde, except where the sense makes It quite 
A mpoasibe (even a 67742123, where chough i uot repeated thas tobe readered firs “all= 
blader aad then al). 
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of science ~ (2) the categories, substance, quality etc., into which any 
object of knowledge mus: fall, and (6) a few logical axioms whose 
acceptance he demanded, such as the laws of contradiction and excluded 
middle, 

‘These primacy postulates are evidently not known by deductive 
reasoning from prior premises, which ex Aypochest there cannot be. 
How we know them was stated in the last chapter of the Posterior 
Analytics. “It is clear then that itis by induction that we come to know 
the first principles, for by this means sensation itself implants the 
universal.” The human psyche is such as to be capable of an argument 
of this type: a, Band c are particulars possessing the same essential form 
‘fia, band c can be observed to possess the attribute ps hence it may be 
inferred that all members of the species fpossess the attribute p, It was 
inductive inference thar led ¢o the abstraction of the common form f 
in the first place, and induction again that led to the inference that all 
members of that form ot species possess the attribute p. When there- 
fore we start to reason syllogistically from the premises ‘All fs are p', 
the way we arrived at the premise itself is the way of induction, 

So much for recapitulation, It is still sometimes said chat the 
methods advocated by Aristotle are deductive rather than indueti 
‘This is natural if great attention is paid to his formal logic, in which he 
tried to reduce all argument to syllogistic form. We also saw that, 
within the strictly formal limits, the feat was not impossible. But it 
becomes impossible as soon as the attempt is made to apply logic to the 
scientific search for truth, because it provides no means of making the 
first generalizations from the mass of unordered facts by which we are 


* Acisatan neresting sage in che history of knowadge, ‘The several sent dncipines te 
sila par of philosophy, and indeed fll within te province of the tame philosopher; Buta dhe 
‘Sime time (5 with A. a one can de the first sigs of farure breakaway and spedliation, 
notably in this fea that each veparate scence has ite o¥™n dpxet as well 4 those common to 
tmerdun ae @evegta a¢ 3 whole. Complete separation was long in coming. ‘The tie Pro- 
‘asso of Natural Philosophy’ at Cambeidgeis doubtes only an insrentng fore, batitmietbave 
meant more when in 1795 one Chales Hutton produced 2 Dictionary of the several sbjects 
comprised under the Feige Matnarcy, Atronomy, ond Phicwohy both mal nd 
experimental’. 

CE p. 38) m4 above. Bus doubilers some will nll agree wich Grow that his pracice was 
not up this preaching (Arise, 264) "Whale A. thus decares laduction to be the source ftom 
‘wheace Demonstration in Che separate scences Saws is fac pnciles, we met at he ste 
time acknowledge thac his minner of eating science is not always conformable to this 
declaration, and that he ofen seems wo forget Induction akogeter? 
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surrounded. Andit is hardly an exaggeration to say that to do this was 
Aristotle's chief philosophical aim. 

{ spoke earlier of what { called his ‘commonsense realism’, This is 
manifested in his distrust of any argument which he could stigmatize as 
logikon, ‘abstract’. A constant complaint against his predecessors is 
that they argued ‘abstractly’ (/ogikés) rather than ‘according to nature’ 
(physikis). This applied notably to Parmenides, but is especially 
frequent in his criticism of Plato’s Forms, 


‘Met. 987b9: To make unity and numbers exist apart from sensible things 
(Gn which he differed from the Pythagoreans), and the introduction of the 
Forms, resulted from the abstract nature of his investigations." 

Met, 106926: The modems (se. Platonists) regard universals us substances, 
for the genera are universals, and these they prefer to call principles and 
substances owing to the abstract nature of their enquires, 

GC 3166-14 gives both sides of the contrast: 

‘Therefore those who are better acquainted with natural phenomena are 
better able to posit the kind of principles which will hold together over a 
wide area, whereas those who as a result of much abstract discussion have 
{ost sight of the facts are too ready to give an opinion based on inadequate 
observation. ‘The present subject [of indivisible magnitudes) shows up the 
difference between investigating, logikds and physikés. The one [Platonic] 
school says there must be indivisible magnitudes because otherwise the 
ideal triangle will be many, but Democritus would appear to have relied on 
more relevant arguments drawn from narure.* 


1 8 vhy ty tol Méyars ont, CE Plto's own contention in the Phaeds (ype) ey 126 
byour naraquyera ty bale exomey xO Brrov Thy Aduan. To A. ke wat indeed run 
ring avny"~ for realty. A's exprenion here has ected remarkable varey of rendering 
‘the way of ting in propoutoas(Taplon, ‘esis i the region of dfincory feria 
‘Ros, silty "deinitions! Owens, Wedberg, a consdérason des ations logiques! (Tit), 
"sine dlehtstcheoretsche Deak wet’ (Dating, Are, 249; and 00340, sine spekulaive 
Durkee), ‘enquiring into the math of things By argument? (Evans), “interest in dialectic 
(Warington, Hope). The idan eappeats at Catt 95429: thote who do not pot the each atthe 
‘eree ofthe universe rely on Jogo ues than phenomena 

Teanaotagece with Oven (Symp. Ar. (176 n.) that because A.saye at toxpb13 xpGt0¥ 
strate ioe sept abr oye rst lt ws ene some abstrsct Linguistic remark, Ros), chi 
Adverbs hie own mechod?. For the diferent use of tia the Anabyice, where iti opposed to 
vans, see 82635=6, 8427-8, with Rou's noms. Neyer, Uke Mayas isl, ae 8 howe of 
‘meanings, sod the contere must decide. 

1 Tes itrescing to specuste how A. would have tuned out if he ha knows the work of 
Democritus but not Plato's Newham, groerouly for one of his views, suggests (Hist. of 
Endiyel, 50) tht Perhaps A. would aoe have mace 0 many great discoveries fhe bad een 
more of’ Demoerius. For theology i, Uke other vaietes of common sens, useful fom time 
wo time 
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Aristotle would probably have maintained, unlike the modern 
scientist or philosopher of science, that the observations should be 
recorded with a completely open mind, and any hypothesis be based on 
them —a situation impossible even if it were desirable, (See pp. 110-11 
above.) For him everything starts from induction, which with syllo- 
gism should be seen 2s two stages of the same process. The emphasis 
laid on each may vary, but they cannot properly be regarded as 
separate, contrasting methods. The formal perfection of the syllogism 
may give an impression of infallibiliry and make it more ‘compelling? 
(Bacrmstepov, Top. 105218), and one is tempted to see the upward, 
inductive process as lacking in finality because based on an incomplete 
‘examination of particulars. In fact, however, the major premise of the 
syllogism is just such an inductive generalization, and the upward 
process has preceded the downward in every case, Here Aristotle 
acknowledges his debt t0 Socrates: ‘One may justly accord rwo things 
to Socrates’, he says (Met. 1078b27), ‘inductive arguments and 
general definitions, both of which are concerned with the arch? of 
knowledge; but Socrates did not allow separate existence to universals 
or definitions.’ Socrates's attempts to make his interlocutors abstract 
the eidos from the various examples with which they first presented him 
(€.8, at Meno 78 c) constituted an early attempt ar the inductive method 
as understood by Aristotle.+ But whereas Socrates had been interested 
in applying it to moral questions (Mee, 987b1), Aristotle sought to 
apply it to the whole field of knowledge. Science, he claimed, depends 
‘on statements of cause which ‘could not be otherwise’; but our 
knowledge of these necessary truths (truths about forms and essences) 
is derived by induction from sense-perception. 

This point he expresses by his distinction between what is nearer 
and more easily known to ourselves and what is more knowable, in its 
‘own nature, and to this we must now return. (Cf. p. 174 above). 

‘An. Post. 71b33~72a52 The terms prior and more knowable are used in 
two senses, for it is not the same thing zo be prior in nature and prior in 
relation to us, nor more knowable* in nacure and more knowable t0 us. By 


* On Socrates and indueson See woe i 425-50. 
eA may be sgh 0 (Plt ps tn) at Laven sheesh, owl 
er; bute wil haedly do vo avoid the dificaley of Ending = comparative fore for “known! by 
substituting ailar. The yropiurepe dhs are cern not ‘eore fain’. 
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prior and more knowable in relagion 10 us T mean those things which are 
‘nearest t0 sensc-perception, by prior and more knowable in an absolute 
sense, those which are further from sensation. Now the things which are 
furthest from sensation are the Universals, and those that are nearest are the 
individuals. 

Met. 1018b32~34: Logically speaking unlversals are prior, but in sensation 
individuals precede them, 

‘Met, toagh4-12: Leaming proceeds like this for everyone, from what is 
Jess knowable by nature to what és more so. Just as in conduct the task is to 
start from what is good for each and make what is good in general good for 
each, s0 now the task is t0 start from what is knowable to oneself and make 
what is knowable by nature known to oneself. What is known and primary 
to people individually can often be known only to a slight extent, and con- 
tains litteor norealty.* Nevertheless rom what ls poorly known but known 
10 oneself one must try ro understand what is knowable in the universal 
sense, passing, as has been said, by way of just those things that one 
understands. 


‘This distinction determines the scientist-philosopher’s programme. 
Starting from perception of individuals, and respecting the primary and 
indemonstrable archai, he forms by induction concepts of increasing. 
generality, These give a truer kind of knowledge ~ knowledge of 
what is logically prior ~ which he uses to form the premises of 
demonstrations (‘scientific syllogisms'), 


Is the progress of knowledge from particular to general or vice versa? So 
far the answer seems obvious. We must start from the evidence of our 
senses, which makes us directly aware of the particular, and proceed 
from that to general concepts, Yet here as in other matters Acistotle’s 
expression, as he singlemindedly pursues one train of thought or 
another, is such as to have misled scholars into accusing him of doubt 
or inconsistency. The trouble arises from his statement at the opening, 
of the Physics: 
Every branch of knowledge and understanding which has principles (archai) 
causes and elements, develops through acquaintance winh these. ‘That is 
what we mean by knowing a thing, namely knowing its primary causes and 
principles down to its simplest elements, Evidently then in the case of 
+ Tadviduals the "primary substances ~ have lice or uo rsiny? This wll have owt ul 
the nent cape. 
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natural philosophy itself we must begin by trying to determine its principles. 
‘The natural progress is from what is more knowable and plain to us 10 
what is plainer and more knowable by nature," for what is knowable 
relatively tous is not the same as what is more knowable absolutely. ‘That is 
why the method must be 10 advance from what is naturally more obscure but 
plainer to vs to what is clearer and more knowable by nature, Now what at 
first appears to us clearly and vividly is racher what is confused, the elements 
and principles of which become known later as we analyse the mass, Hence 
we muse advance from generalities particlars,* for the whole is more 
accessible (0 sensation, and the universal is a kind of whole, embracing. 
many part-like elements. The relationship is something like that between 
name and logos: a name, for instance ‘circle’, signifies an undifferentisted 
whole, but the definition analyses it into its various components.> Similarly 
children begin by calling all men ‘daddy’ and all women ‘mammy’, but later 
distinguish each one. 


The italicized words look at frst like a Aat contradiction of the 
method elsewhere advocated, depicting the advance of knowledge as 
from the particular (sensible object) to the universal (definition, law or 
axiom), and so we have such verdicts as ‘Aristotle appears to be In 
some doube on this point? (Evans), But he is simply looking at the 
subject from another angle. The key lies in the mention of the lin- 
guistic behaviour of children, their primitive erroneous generalization, 
"The general” or ‘universal’* refers to something different in each 
account, In the Analytics it signifies the properly thought-out and 
defined concept of a specific or generic form which the mind has 


1 So agin at Dean. 413281=12, “1S dang ew geveparn lorry 18 20g Kc 
‘toy Nbyor yrapmispor. 

"3 te ven Show tal 18 ab"inse7e Be mpd, 284225, 

» Thad think that A could ave spoken ofthe reistico berween dope and Nye, using the 
cxample of cede, widhout having Plato in wind. (CF. Zp, s4abs vo. v, 424) Partly for this 
‘reason, of the two alvecnatives mentioned by Ross (Phys, 4$74.), 1 would suppose him to mean 
by xat baove the separate components ofthe deisftion (cients vB4b2), he. genus and diecen- 
tise. This suits the context well. What the philosopher has to do is Bropely or rope 28 
‘ovprogune, take the confsed crowd of dogs, wees et. aed exact definitions of thom #4 of 
‘hee geners and sub.apecies, The distinction beeween being lnowable to wand knowable 
shooluey reappears in connesion with deficicon at Top tqtb3f Genus and difeentise are 
‘more knowable than spd prioe to species inthe absolute sense Because fchey ate sbolahed the 
species dianppeses to, (The note here sounds like an afterthought notice Teo ve there i 
“ar kind of malogy’) 

4 Thave uansind the same expression 78 naSiovas both, Qule literally ir means “the “at 3 
‘whole. fesse be eaphasted dhe ies pplication here o xa ounsnyvitv is inon numa For 
(he definision of is xandard use See da, Pau, 7336. 
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abstracted by analysing the individual objects of sense, the result of a 
completed process of induction.’ Here in the Physics it means the first 
unanalysed flood of impressions which sirikes our senses continuously. 
‘The Analyrics maintained that when we see Callias we are made aware 
for the first time, in a rudimentary way, of the form of man, of which 
repeated experience plus intellectual activity can give us knowledge. 
But in the course of an ordinary day we may see dozens f not hundreds 
‘of men, A rational creature just arrived from another planet, having 
pointed at Calfias and been told ‘Caltias', might say to himself, ‘Ah, 
more Calllases’, like the child who calls the visitors ‘Daddy’. Nor will 
our senses have been bombarded only with men, but with trees, dogs, 
houses and many other kinds of object. These confused impressions 
(ouynexunéve’) are what he refers to in the Physics as ‘the general’, what 
presents itself ‘as a whole’ (ka84Aou), from which, to gain knowledge, 
the seeker must learn to identify and define each sort separately. 

‘Thus when Aristotle says that knowledge advances from particular 
to general, he means from the perception of a single individual like 
Callias, via the sight and sound of other individual men, to an under- 
standing of the concept ‘man’; by the advance from general to particu- 
lar hie means that from a confused mass of immediate sensations, an 
infinite plurality of which no real knowledge is possible,’ we advance 
10 each single concept, the fy xarté 1oAAGY, the unity which pervades 
and is predicated of every member of a definable class. 


A final nove: potential and actual knowledge. We ase familiar with 
Aristotle's steadfast belief thac though the foundations of knowledge 
are Iaid by sensation, sensation, for reasons expounded in the Posterior 
Analytics, is notitself knowledge. "To know xis to know its cause, and 
only the universal supplies the cause (p. 173 above). In the last 
chapter of Met. M he has given some interpreters a shock in tackling 
what has struck him as a difficult problem for himself as well 2s the 
Platonists. 1f, he says (evidentty with the Platonic Forms in mind), one 
denies that real substances (otetai) exist separately in the way we say 
that individuals do, substance as we understand it is abolished, If on 


1 The apeiron of Plato, 
rethods. CE also Met, 


id xGd-e. The whole pasioge1écy—1785 offers 2 foretaste of A's 
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the other hand one grants them separate existence, what becomes of 
their elements and principles? {tis not the problem thatis of interest 
at the moment (for that see the judicious discussion by Annas in Met. 
M and N, 188-92), but a remark which he makes in suggesting a 
solution, He first repeats (1086 b33), with reasons, what one expects, 
that knowledge is of the universal, then proceeds at 108715 as follows: 


‘This presents the greatest difficulty of all, bue it is true in one sense and not 
in another, Knowledge, like the act of Knowing, is twofold, potential and 
actual. The potentiality, as matte, is universal and indefinite, and so is its 
object, but the actuality, being definite, has a definite object, this knowledge 
of ehis thing, The eye sees calour incidentally, because zkis colour which it 
sees is colour, just as the letter a which the reader looks at is an a. Evidently 
‘knowledge Is in one way universal, and in another way not. 


‘This is another example of the sort of thing for which I tried to 
prepare the reader in ch, v. We are not dealing with works prepared 
for publication, but with notebooks, and faced with different problems 
Aristotle is always ready to try out an ad Acc solution. Apparent 
“obscurity or inconsistency may reveal nothing more substantial than a 
variation in terminology. One thing certain is that ‘universal and 
indefinite (A6pior0s)' cannot describe the object of definition, the 
articulated concept of the form, which gives the knowledge of which 
perception provided the new material. In that sense sensation itself 
was potential knowledge, actualized by induction. (Cf. p. 182.) The 
‘indefinite universal? as potential knowledge must be the first aware- 
ness of, say, man evoked by the sight of a single individual (p. 183 
above; the example of colour here is precisely parallel). ‘There is 
1a sense in which ‘sensation itself implants the universal’, and his 
expression here does not affect the kerne! of his epistemology. 


Xi 
SUBSTANCE: 


‘The Aristotelian approach is the reverse of the Parmenidean. Par- 
menides saw Being as one, and asks how it could be many. Aristotle 
sees beings as manifold. He asks: How could any one nature account 
for their differences? 


J. Owens 
“What isis spoken of fn many ways. 
Aristotle 
‘The subject of this chapter is ontology, the name of which, though a 
modern coinage, seems an apt one for Aristotle’s study of what is (on) 
or are (onta), of what in fact it means to be. It may prove hard to 
explain clearly Aristotle's answer to what he himself called ‘the eternal 
question’ of the nature of being. The answer itself may even have 


+ The lrarae 08 Ae ontology is vant. Sail ousading among ie Jo 
Decrneof Bg nt Baap of which oe sca peed eon ef aio teed 
to here, W, Lesa’ Conception of Ontology (19775) takes critical notict of the views of many 
«scholars from Brenrano (18a) co Happ (19971), by way of Owens himsclf, jacger, Ross, Aubenque,, 
Ber, A. and $. Marsos, Meran, Roots, Nagas, Décase and others, partslrs of whose 
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irony, (Note too that thf thee ees wader Malonsoold be ied vo A Main, 
‘Gwen lng review of Ll in JP yp, ga) Besides Owens ioe foreword to is 
Sad ee pp. 3), spardelly tp {oad gle ont 8 Manson, Lefont exes 
cag A. (and ed, 1976), and more espectally her “La premitre doctrine de Ia substance’ 
(R, Phit. de Louvain 1946). Boentanc's Von der mannigfachen Bedeurung des Seienden nach A, 
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order of compotion (aeer, von Azim, Nayens, Ogzion) ih 92-ro4, Changllvan 
isons of hoe who sehe cosceptons of ence nthe Coton and Metaplgss miter 
lil, and expane thei Icomputbny genescaly, mo seprensing Sern donologicl 
‘sages of A.'s philosophical development. His article in Pliron. 1957 contains much of value, 
ttovgh «deren expansion wil be acerpied here. Since my whole approuh 1 somewhat 
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Laser also mikes «que dierent approsch in Pin. tyr His ucts contain seh hBlio= 
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contained inconsistencies, though that will only be admitted here, if at 
all, as a last resort. But at least this chapter hopes to show that the 
question itself, ‘What is being, is nothing vague or obscure, bur a 
perfecrly natura) and sensible one 10 ask. 

First, however, a word about terminology. In introducing the 
subject of ontology in Met. Z (1028b2-4) Aristotle says that to ask 
‘What is it that £2” (to on) is equivalent to asking ‘What is being?” 
(ousia), The first expression consists of the definite article with the 
neuter participle of the verb ‘to be’, Ir thus corresponds to the article- 
plus-adjective phrase (the hot, the moist e1c.) familiar since Presocratic 
times, of which it is sometimes difficult to know whether it signifies 
something hot or the quality heat, The grammatical form, however, 
does favour, as the meaning uppermost in the user’s mind, ‘the being’, 
i.e. something that is (€.g.a human being). Ousia is the verbal noun 
from the same verb and so has a tendency towards being in the abstract, 
the being of the thing which is, or what it means to say that ‘it is’. 
Bonitz, however, remarked that to follow out Aristotle's uses of this 
word would be to expound his whole philosophy (Jndex, 544a). Two 
main senses, already noticed, will be prominent as we attempt this task: 
(1) A primary substance, the individual man or horse of the Categories, 
subject of all predicarion and never itself predicated of anything elses! 
(2) the secondary substance of the Categories, essence ot definable form, 
represented by the genus and species to which the primary substances 
belong. Ousia will usually be rendered here by the word ‘substance’.+ 


Is there a single science of being as such? This is the first question to 
which Aristotle has to address himself. The separate sciences, each 


"Tne tempting t0 use estent” se “existence? (Dating Ait $86, $97), bat xé Be Nyevan 
‘wokays, nd existence it ony one ofthe senses whichit covers 

"Case 3411-14 (S141 above) and often eltewhere,eg-in de Met 017 bas, 2038 br. At 
1097439 odo is alt be ‘the immanent form (cb og 5 ton). 

9 Catt, 2814-19, p14 above. 

4 Teta surely close to what is understood by that term toduy. Ci. p. re. above, We are 
‘no longer in danger of coofouing substance a oie with the substance cf subsraqum of Locke 
(Ars toncvor in te sence of Oh, mater inthe sense of subject of predation iis ently 
Sppropiat), which would of course cause hopeless confusion. Ch. Locke, Evsay Concerning 
Human Understanding, 1.331, 08. Nidditch p. 2953 Brit. Emit. Phils, ed. Ayer 208 Winch, 
93s Not imagining how these simple Idee can sass by themelves, we avusiorm ourvelveh 10 
suppose some Subcratum, wherein they do subsist, and from which they do veal, which 
therefore we eal Sudranca” 
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with its own archai, dealt respectively with different kinds, or genera, 
of being (An Post. bk 1 ch, 28), but being itself is nota genus, ““To 
be” is used in many ways’, and there are no features common to 
‘everything to which it fs applied, corresponding to those which unite the 
members of a genus, ft not only covers all the categories, but appears 
as potential and actual, accidental and essential being, and being as 
truth contrasted with non-being as falschood. The last he dismisses 
(&peréov) as existing not in things but only in che mind,* and 
accidental being as subject co no law, having no definable cause and 
occurring ‘neither always nor for the most part’? 

With these exceptions, he states boldly at che beginning of Met. 
that ‘there is a single science which surveys being as such and its 
essential attributes, different from all the special sciences’, which ‘cut 
offa part of it’ for their study. This is possible because ‘being’ belongs 
to a class of expressions which are neither synonymous nor merely 
homonymous of equivocal, but express different relationships to a 
‘common concept, radiating, as it were, from a common centre. Thus 
things as different as physical exercise, a beverage, colour and a man 
‘may all be called healthy, implying not chat these words are synonyms 
‘but that all bear some relation to the same thing, health, whether as 
preserving it, producing it, symptomatic of it or possessing it. Similarly 
both a handbook and a knife may be called medical, not accidentally, 
8a mammal and a wooden implement are both called a bat, but because 
related to the same central concept of the healing art! The same 
applies to being and the verb ‘to be’ which 


+ sn ose pub, Ate gpa, tony bsa-2¢. CE 004 bgo16 Te only typi of A tat 
ax Doe-atané ec cto yor von eran ad cf Poe ibaa & Beata te Yo, 
whereas at Met. 1028230 it is ‘not some being but being primarily and simply’; and one con see. 
hve mane in her cane 

"Be rspbay-aba,robsta1-36 (On the ques of eoocing the former pesge wie 
the rected wat 1414 set Rom om te aes) Nor even pone th om a ny What 
SF gam ney ls Re eum. (Our nce fh ed 
to being sane Sse of Beg, ct. CE Morey de on 
ole, 76, Grote, Arist. 1, 199% «) pla ices 

Tt tosh 0-33, to6pan4-9 Hence hte canbe 2 cece fi (allowed i of 
‘what ours cher stays or forthe mow par, Mar aceyaqns lou7aao-ai, and fein ht 
Tyajpnton rant bh. Ga Pei cae 

{Wher 1093354-b (he example of health again 3 Tos to7b6-12), 159085; 106123°7- 
As owe exam of homacyan, ths py steed cies of a, Wey Shak 
‘meant hoth the hey of a door aad the boule inde (EN rapa). 
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has many senses,* but all with reference to the same starting-point. Some 
things are said 'co be because they are substances, others as affections 
of substance, others as representing a progress towards substance or 
descructions, privations, or qualities of it, as productive or generative of 
substance or of things relative to substance, or negations of some of these 
things or of substance itself. (We even say of non-being that 5¢ is non 
being.) (set. ro03a34-b1o; ef. 1030825~26.) 


This concept, aptly named ‘focal meaning’ by G. F. L_ Owen, ‘hae 
as he adds, ‘enabled Aristotle to converc a special science of substance 
into the universal science of being’.* This science is philosophy par 
excellence (elsewhere called ‘first philosophy’, p. 132 above), as dis- 
tinguished from mathematics, physics and dialectic, Of these, mathe 
matics abstracts and studies quantity and continuity in beings, physics 
studies them not gua beings but gua moving, whereas dialectic is 
classed negatively with sophistic as looking at attributes of things that 
are but not gua being, nor with being itself in so far as itis being (et. 
1o61a28-b 11; ef. 1058-11). 

The existence of a single science of being gua being, or ontology, +0 
triumphantly affirmed and re-affirmed in the Metaphysics,’ appears at 
first sight to be contradicted by a passage in the Eudemian Ethics. Wt 
‘occurs in a polemic against the Platonic Forms. There is no single 


+ Readers should Kaew of Haris woring that 1 yeas fn conmenon with A of words 
having tems omething that cute tobe echewed” (CR u97, 33) though | cao mye 
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Form of the Good. “Good’ has as many senses as ‘being’; it is found in 
all the categories, in substance as mind and God, in quality as justice, in 
quantity as maderation and so on. 

‘As then’, he continues (1217533), ‘being is not one in the ways I have 
mentioned, neither is good, "or is here a single science either of being or of 
the good. Even good things Within the same category art not the objects of a 
single science, e.g. oppotttinity (xoupds) and moderation (72 yétptov), 
Different arts cover different kinds of opportunity and moderation: in relarion 
to food, medicine and physical raining: in relation to war, strategy.’ 

‘The analogy with good helps us to see Aristotle's meaning here, He 
always seeks to reduce a generality to its smallest constituents, to get 
as neac ax possible to the indjyidual; the doctor cures not ‘man’ but 
Socrates (Met, 981418, p. 187 above). It may be significant that he 
says only that there is no Single science of being (1 6v), not of being 
qua being (x0 &v 4 6v). In any case he means that, as he has said 
elsewhere (see the beginning of Mer. E), you cannot reduce — let us 
say ornithology, botany, geology, psychology and so forth to one 
science with a single set of first principles on the grounds that birds, 
plants, minerals and life all have being in common. At Mer. 1004b5-8 
his examples are numbers, lines and fire; the single science of being 
studies them not in thei separate natures, as numbers or fire, but 
simply qua being. This is the cask of the philosopher regarded as 
distinct from the mathematician or physicist. 


The question: What is being? 

Having satisfied himself that shis question is not meaninglessly wide 
bur the proper object of first philosophy, Aristotle proceeds to look 
for the answer. As we know jt has two parts (pp. 132f.); the search 
for reality in the world of nature, and the existence and, if it exists, the 
character of any being existing in pure actuality unaffected by the 
motionsand changes of our world. The firs, led up to in books F and E 
of the Mer., is the main subject of book Z and the second of book A. 
In discussing the first in this chaprer, we shall find outselves much 
concemed to pick our way through the inconsistencies of Aristotle's 
language to the basic consistency of his thought. 
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What does it mean to ask ‘What is being?” or “Where lies ultimate 
reality? as a question applying to the whole physical universe? The 
point is easily missed just because it is so simple. It only means: 
how are we to set about answering the question ‘What is it?” when 
confronted with any object in that universe? That is, can we find a 
universal rule, applicable either without exception or usually, which 
will ensure hat we shall look for the right thing in each case, so that 
when we have found the answer we ate looking for it will give us the 
essential and leave out otily what is incidental? 

If this still sounds vague, the various types of answer which Aristotle 
tests in turn make it clear that it is a plain and sensible question to 
ask. If philosophers and scientists have not made up their minds about 
it, they may easily give different kinds of answer which will be not so 
much contradictory as impossible to correlate at all. Suppose our 
question is ‘What is a man?” Someone, say a physiologist of a 
materialistic turn of mind, replies in terms of his body ~ flesh, bones, 
sinew, blood, nerves ete. the rest Is epiphenomenal. In Aristotle's 
terms, he assumes that the substances or reality of the subject lies in its 
matter. Since, then, Aristotle's policy is to take account of everything 
that‘is said’, every sincerely held opinion, mateer becomes one claimant 
to the title of oucia, that is, to be in general terms the answer to the 
question ‘What is it. Another, more interested in taxonomy, replies, 
“He is an animal’, so Aristotle notes as second claimant the genus; and 
s00n," No doubtall are partially right, for ‘beings spoken ofin many 
ways’, but he must decide where he himself stands. So he first repeats 
‘what he said in the Categories, that substance is not a predicate but the 
subject of all predication, adding immediately, however: ‘But we must 
not leave it at that, for it is not enough’ (10297-9). 

He begins characteristically from the commonsense point of view 
(ch. 2), Substance, or real existence, is thought to belong most ob- 
viously to bodies: animals and plants and their parts, the simple bodies 
like fire, water and earth and their products, and the heavenly bodies, 
sun, moon and stars. ‘These we normally call substances,* but are we 


1A, himeelf has a good example in the De ax. (403229-b2):'A dallator would define 
snger as dale 10 requite injury, 2 physic! scent ea Boling ofthe blood or warm element 
sound sheeate. The one eames the form ands denition the other he mater.” 

* "They are given as represeatng the fst sense of ‘subsance’ in Mer. (1017b10-t4). 
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right? According to the Platonists for instance, not bodies but Forms 
and numbers are the realities. 

‘Now the enquiry becomes more systematic. The name substance is 
used in four main senses, as 


@ Essence 
‘Universal 
) Genust 
Gv) Substrarum or subject, which itself covers three things: 


(a) matter, (b) form, (c) their product, the concrete object.* 


‘As the enquiry proceeds, it becomes clear that this loose, prima facie 
classification needs tidying up. ‘Substracum’ is ambiguous, essence and 
form are identical (see eg. to32b1~2), genus is only an example of a 
universal. The genuine claimants are: 


i) Matter 

(Gi) The concrete physical object as a whole 
Gil) The universal 

(iv) Essence 


and the successful candidate must be 


(@) the subject of all peedication 
(©) a separately existing individual. 

@) Matter, The claim of maner (defined for this purpose at toaga 
"Ch Tap, snaya sy it sabe weno she gucoe “What mn? oye 
Nie i uberarin offend cotent Indios fs aan (on 

‘bave noted earlier, means both fubsaratum and subject of predicates). Cf.ch. 13, 
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20-21 as ‘what in itselfis neither something nor a quantity nor belongs 
to any other of the categories by which being is determined’) is at first 
sight strong, for it is what is left ifall else is taken away (1029a11-12), 
From this point of view, matter would be substance, but it fails on the 
second test: it lacks separateness and individuality (lines 27-28). We 
are looking for something that can be the object ofa science, and as he 
says later (t036a8-9), matter is by its natureunknowable. ‘This does 
not prevent ouc philosopher, with his incorrigibly one-track-at-a-time 
mind, from saying in the next book (1042432): “That matter too is 
substance is obvious’ on the grounds that it underlies and persists 
through every sort of change. He goes on to explain, however, that it 
is substance potentially, not acrually,? and merely potential substance 
is not, of course, what he is looking for in Z. ‘The true position is 
explained more fully in Phys. 1 ch. 9, by the distinction between 
accidental and essential non-being. The substracum (matter, hylé) is 
only ‘accidentally not’, because possessed (possibly temporarily) by the 
privation (sterésis) of a form. “We maintain that matter and privation 
are different things, of which one, the matter, is accidentally non-being, 
but privation essentially, Matter is near to substance ~in a sense is 
substance ~ but privation definitely not’ (r9243-6). 

Gi) The individual concrete object. We saw how, in the Categories, pride 
of place as substance in the fullest and strictest sense was given to the 
individual, separately-existing object, perceived by the senses: a 
particular man, a particular horse, This is repeated in The Generation 
of Animals (unlikely to be an early work) at 767b32 and 768a1; both 
genus and individual are sources of generation, ‘but more truly the 
individual, for that is substance ... and by individuals I mean Coriscus 
oF Socrates’. Met. A provides a particularly suriking passage (1071 
17-22), We may speak of archai in universal terms, ‘but these 
universals have no being (ot forw); each individual cause has its 
individual effect. In general man begets man, butthereis no such‘‘man”, 
‘What it means is that Peleus beget Achilles and your father you,’ Such 


+ Thus its nt quite aero say with Chali (Phy, # and 3, 42) thar be Seois could have 
found in A. ‘no usce” of the doctrine shat pine mater is asia. ‘They had only #0 quote this 
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are the beings which common sense declates to exist truly and fully, 
‘and it was a8 the apostle of common sense that Aristotle left the 
philosophical camp of his master. Plato had not played fair by the rich 
variety of things in the natural world. Professing to explain them, he 
had in fact robbed them of most of cheit reality and cransferted it co 
some super-realities of his own invention. Men became mere shadows 
of the autoanthropos (Azistotle’s word, e.g. 104033), who existed 
apart on some higher plane. To Aristotle he was a figment of the 
imagination, and his invention only served to degrade the realities 
around us. 

The need for explanation remained. In Aristotle's eyes, as we have 
seen, the philosopher's task is to explain reality. The primary sub- 
stances of the Categories crowd immediately upon our senses In a 
confusion that is far from self-explanatory. They constitute in fact che 
dasa from which we start, the reality demanding explanation, and that is 
why they cannot be called substance in the present philosophical 
context, What is here sought is their substance, that in each of them! 
which alone can give a scientific answer to the question "What is i 
No definition or account of individuals is possible. 
tox6as-8. There is no definition of individuals; they are recognized 
insitively and through sensation, and apart fom che actual experience it 
is not clear whether they are or not But they are always spoken of and 
known by the universal formula. (Cf. 104oa2~4, De an. 4176 22-23.) 


With this goes ch. 15, ro39b27-31: 


Therefore there is neither definition nor demonstration of perceptible 
individual substances, because they have matter whose nature is such that it 
say either be or not be; wherefore all individuals are perishable.* 


‘At 1029a30-32 the claim of the concrete object to be a substance in 
its own right was briefly rejected on the grounds that itis ‘posterfor and 
obvious’, Form is logically prior because the concrete object can be 


* One ofthe eons why A conser the Paton Forms incapable of expuising she things 
cof his worlds shat they are nthe substance ofthese tinge Ocherwiae they would have hee 
in herr (Mee gpuatz-13)_ CE ps 385 83 below. 
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analysed into it and matter. As he says later, ‘substance is che imman- 
ent form, from which together with the matter the concrete substance 
is so called’ (1037a29-30). From this aspect individuals appear as 
substances in a derivative way, because they contain the definable form.! 
This is in complete accord with the description in An. Post. of how 
Knowledge advances from its roots in sensation to its fruition in grasp 
of the form (pp. 18:f. above). To Plato and Aristotle being or reality 
‘was above all something that could be known, of which one could ‘give 
an account’. ‘They did not argue the point. Without that faith 
philosophy would be a pointless occupation, whereas for both it was the 
‘most worth-while occupation in life, the highest expression of human 
nature, ‘All men by nature desire to know.’= Ie followed that what are 
now called separate branches of philosophy, namely ontology and 
epistemology, are in Aristotle inextricably hlended. 

Before going further, we should remind ourselves that Aristotle 
treats ‘substance’ (ousia) as a relative term; something can be ‘mote’ ot 
‘Yess’ substance than something else. Thus in the Cacggories (27-8) 
species were ‘more substance’ than genera because nearer to the 
individual (p. 142 n. 1 above). In Met. Z (103945) form is aaid to be 
‘more being’ than mater and, ‘by the same reasoning’, chan the 
compound of the two. So he can say in A (1070a9~12) that ehere are 
three types of substance, matter, formand the individual, without thereby 
putting them on the same level.’ Nor should we forget, if we find him 
in difficulties, that he is now facing what he himself called ‘the most 
intractable of all problems as well as the one most needing attention’s 
“Ef nothing exists except individuals, and individuals are infinite,‘ how 

+ 103702930. Cf. 1039h 20-232 ‘The concrere object and its definition (logos) are different 
tends of mboance, T mean tit the one ashrace fe the enna ofthe ger comted with 
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can one attain knowledge of the infinite? We know things in so far as 
they are one and the same and possess some universal areribute’ (er. 
999824-29). The problem is perennial, but was especially acure for 
‘Atistorle with his reaction in favour of the individual against Platonic 
Forms. 

It should no longer be surprising to find Ariseotl’s answer what it 
ukimately is, namely chat, speaking philosophically, substance is form 
‘or essence (that which is expressed in the definition); bur there remain 
one oF two outstanding dificulties connected with this and other 
claimants, 


(iii) The universal, 


Tr would appear impossible thar anything spoken of universally should be 
substance, In the frst place, the substance of anything is peculiar to tt and 
belongs to nothing else, whereas the universal is common: it is whar belongs 
to Many that is called universal. From this standpoint it is clear chat no 
universal attribute is a substance, and that no common predicate signifies a 
“this, but only a ‘such’, 


‘That the universal cannot be a substance or a ‘this! is repeated many 
times and argued throughout chapters 13 and 14 of Met. Z. Ch. 14 
makes clear that it is directly aimed at the Platonic doctrine of Forms, 
which elevated genera and qualities to the status of independently. 
existing substances, and moreover affirmed that the more general they 
are, the higher is tlieir place in the scale of reality. 

Te may be pertinently asked: Is not the Aristotelian form or essence 
(€lBos, 71 Hv elvan, ‘what it is to be’ so-and-so), which in the Meta- 
physics is equated with substance in the strictest sense, just such a 
universal? It gets no nearer to the individual than a statement or 
precise desctiption of its species.* This brings us to the heart of the 
scientific dilemma as Aristotle expressed it in Mee. B, which he repeats 
in different words here in Z. 


1 Bag, Met. Z tostbteiz and byyotos9a2 (quoted, or paraphrased above), 104123-5, 
8 100387-9,1 tossbiG—r7, M tot7az, SE t7pa8-10. 

* Inthe Pl (639216), with eefzence to ahemative soologcal methods, the emphatic phrase 
‘each single substance refers to separate spree exempled by lon, man and ox, Fer Ovens's 
subtle conclsion chat form is neither seule or univer, but prior € boty ne hie Detrine 
of Being, 33-5, 47h 
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1039214. If no substance can consist of universals because they signify a 
‘such’, nor a ‘this’, nor can any conerete substance (oteta: oivGeros) be 
composed in actuality of substances, every substance would be simple, 
‘with the consequence that there would be no definition of any substance, 
Bur everyone believes, and ir has been stated earlier, that it is only, or 
primarily, substance which can be defined. 


Science, he fele, should be able to explain individuals ~ chis horse, this 
tree~ but it is just these which elude definition and can only be 
studied in their classes, ‘spoken of and known through the universal 
gos.» Yer nothing common to many things is substance.* 

Doubtless he did noe succeed (for no one has) in solving once for all 
the problem of the nature of our knowledge of individuals, but at 
least three points may be made in defence of his artimde, 

(@) The first has already been noted, namely that the object of his 
search in Met. Z is comprehensible substance, the object of scientific 
thought. Itis what in the Cazegories he called secondary substance, and 
he still believes in the factual primacy of the individual, although for 
scientific purposes it has to be reckoned ‘logically posterior’ Qdy@ 
Gerepov), second in the order uf reason or comprehensibility.? 

(8) He holds that the nearer science can get to defining the individual, 
the fuller is the reality which it is describing, Species js substance 
rather than genus, and the researcher must not rest until he is sure that 
the ousia which he finally reveals is chat of che smallese definable group, 
nearest to the ‘primary substance’ of the Categories. ‘The geaus either 
is nota ‘being’ atall apart from its species, or serves only as thelrmatter, 


* 103606-7: alo bythe Neyo is ofthe univer 

* roqoba). But note what follows "for subsance belongs vo nothing but itself and thar which 
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4 The texarer ios, called ofoke ac PA Gaga24. For another view on this subject, ste 
B.D. Sykes, Form in As Univeral or Barcus’, Phidawphy, 1975, 397-31 
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the undefined and potential. The tension here between Aristotle and 
Plato is noteworthy. In general, Plato taught that the more all 
inclusive a Form, the higher was its place in the scale of being, It 
contains, and is enriched by, the Forms of its subordinate genera and 
their species. This is the contrary of Aristotle’s view, in which the 
higher genus lacks the differentiae which are added to form the lower 
genera and their species. Yet when we look at Plato’s later method of 
definition by diairess, especially in the Philebus, we find ideas much 
closer to Aristotle's, which were probably much in their debt.* 

(©) Although he now transfers to essence or form some of the terms 
elsewhere applied to individuals, he does not claim that ouria in the 
sense of eidos exists by itself like the Forms of Plato. It is the sub- 
stantial element én things,? discovered by an analysis of the things in 
which it must always inhere. This raises the question whether by his 
final decision Aristotle has not denied to substance the second of the 
criteria which even in the present discussion he insists that it must have, 
namely separate existence. We shall return to this after some further 
examination of this last, successful competitor for the title. 


(iv) Essence. Substance, he finally decides i just the form or essence of a 
thing, the subject ofits definition by genus and differentiae.* Its case is 
argued in ch. 4, where he writes with characteristic terseness; ‘The 
essence is just what a particular thing is.” That being so, knowledge 
of it gives us knowledge of thar of which itis the essence. In The 
Pares of Animals he writes (64424); "The inf species ace substances, 
and by them are defined the formally indistinguishable individuals, like 
Socrates and Coriscus.’ The diferences which we perceive between 
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individuals (the callness of John, the bad temper of James) are ‘acci- 
denial, ie. they obey no rule, occur ‘neither always nor for the most 
part’, and so are beyond the confines of scientific knowledge. In this 
context, hardly surprisingly, specific forin, the essence of individuals 
(or as he would say, the individuals themselves shorn only of matter, 
the element of imperfection, the indefinite and unknowable) is en- 
dowed in the Metaphysics with the titles reserved in the Categories and 
elsewhere for the true individuals ~ Socrates, Coriscus, this horse. As 
he puts it in Met. & (1017b23~26), “Substance” has two meanings; (1) 
the final subject, which is not predicated of anything else; and (ii) that 
which is individual and separable, and such is the shape or form of each. 
thing.’ The title of ‘a particular “this” (r88e 71)’, elsewhere jealously 
reserved for the concrete object, is now transferred from the empirical 
to the scientific or philosophical unit, the specific form,' which as 
essence usurps also the title of ‘primary being’.? It is not so much that 
the perceprible substance has yielded first place to its form. Rather, as 
he says in this book, the form is the individual; and we can sympathize 
with his change of viewpoint when we remember that his present aim 
is to discover how far the individual can come within the purview of 
the philosopher or scientist. Inch. rx he asks which parts of anything 
are parts of the form and which belong to the matter. As examples of 
martet he mentions the wood or bronze from which circles (discs or 
wheels) are made, then adds (1037424-28); ‘In the account of the sub- 
stance the material parts will not appear, for they are not parts of that 
kind of substance but of the concrete whole, and of that in a sense there 
Doth is and is not a definition. Taken with the matter it has none, for 
that isindefinite, but judged by its primary substance it has one’ ‘Essence 
is substance without matter (1032b14). 
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The question: What is 

Having decided thatit is essence that may be called substance in the 
aruest and fullest sense, Aristotle ‘makes a fresh start’ and endeavours, 
in the last chapters of Mee. Z and the early chapters of Met. H, to make 
hhis meaning clearer and more precise. He begins by repeating what he 
laid down in his work on scientific method:' scientific knowledge is 
knowledge of causes, and the question whata thing isis only properly 
answered by saying why it is. Definition, if it is not to be merely 
‘nominal’, answers the questions ‘Why?', eg. the answer ro the 
question ‘What is thunder must tell why it thunders. If then essence 
is what is expressed by the real definition of a ching, it must not be only 
what a thing is (ri éov1) but the principle in virtue of which it is, its 
real cause, 

His next step isto say that theres no point in asking "Why isa ching 
itself, eg. ‘Why is a house a house. The sensible question is not 
“why is A AP but ‘Why is A B®, ie. ‘Why has this marter this 
particular form? Why, then, do we call these particular bricks house 
and notjusta pile of bricks? Because they exhibie the essence of a house, 
‘what it is to be a house’. This must not be thought of as another 
clement alongside the material elements, nor any compound of them,? 
for that would lead to infinite regress. Now to say that a house is a 
house by reason of the presence of the essence of a house is doubtless 
‘correct, but in this abstract form scarcely informative. Aristotle himself 
shows that it must not only be expressed thus abstractly, but also 
concretely, when it appears as not only the formal cause or essence but 
also the final, The reason why these materials are a house, we say, is 
that they exhibit che form of house. Put concretely, it might be sup= 
posed to be that they are arranged in the form of four walls and a roof} 
but that is not the true explanation of theie being what they now are, 
and therefore does not fully express the essence. The true reason is that 
they are so arranged as to give shelter to man and his possessions, from 
destruction by winds, rain and heat. 
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raysargntg. (CE De an. 403b4-5.) In defining a house, those who sty 
‘stones, bricks and timber’ describe what is potentially a house, for these are 
its material, whereas those who call it a receptacle and shelter for bodies and 
‘goods, or add similar features, describe the actuality. Those who combine 
the two give the third kind of substance, the compound of matter and form.* 
‘The example here is an artefact, but the same is true of the products of 
nature, The reason why this flesh etc. is a man, and neither a lump of 
dead meat nor one of the lower animals, is in general terms that there 
is present in it the form of man, i.e. the human soul; but properly 
explicated the reason is that itis so organized as to be able to perform 
the proper and peculiar function (ergon) of man, i.e. is capable of 
rational and moral activity (EN t097a30-b3). 

So the doctrine of substance culminates in a reiteration of Aristotle's 
unswerving adherence to teleology in nature as in art. To define some~ 
thing one must know its essence, and to know its essence is to know its 
ergon, whatitis for. Once more we see the parallelism of the two scales, 
matter-form and potentiality-actuality. Aristotle's commonest word 
for actuality or the complete realization of form is not eidos but energeia, 
the normal Greek for ‘activity’. When he speaks generally of matter 
and form as opposites, rather than paying attention to the degrees of 
progress from one to the other, he uses the word hexis— ‘state’ — 10 
differentiate unordered from informed matter, e.g. when a house is 
completed he would say it has reached the ‘state ro which’ (is es fv, 
Met. 1070412), the opposite of the pile of bricks with which the builders 
started. But strictly speaking this is one stage below the highest. The 
house has not fully realized its form until it fulfils its final cause, by 
being occupied and actually giving shelter to human beings, performing 
its proper activity. Ethics provides another illustration. Virtue is a 
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The question: What is being? 
exis, but the ergor of man is not simply the possession of virtue, but 
activity in accordance with it. A man might be endowed with all the 
vires but sleep or do nothing his whole life ehrough.' 

‘There remains the requirement of separate existence. Two kinds of 
being in particular, we remember,* are to be recognized as substantial, 
the individual (subject of all predication) and its form alone, but the 
qualities of individuality and separateness have apparently been 
transferred from the physical object, to which they belonged in the 
Categories, to the specific form. Itis of course still rue that for Aristotle 
the formally indistinguishable single specimens of natural or artificial 
kinds are the real things of the world, and the reality of the form goes 
with its power to explain chem. Forms in che sublunary world exist 
only in matter, but the compounds of the two ~ frolicking dogs, 
growing trees, rational men, solid houses ~ lead a literally separate and 
independent existence. Yet here in the Metaphysics too, where 
essence becomes primary substance, the requirement is maintained, 
and in ch. 6 he argues that a thing and its essence are the same, the 
essence being the substance of the thing. We cannot get out of it thar 
way. Lack of separabitity, afterall, was the main reason for rejecting 
the clalm of matter to besubstance. In what way does essence possess it? 

It does so by being ‘conceptually separate’, separate in thought or 
by definition.? The difference is brought out at Met. H 1042036~30: 
‘The substratum is substance, Le. In one sense matter, potentially but not 
‘actually a ‘this’ nother the logos or form, which as a ‘this’ can be separated 
conceptually, and thirdly the product of the two, which alone undergoes 
generation and perishing, and is separate without qualifcation.* 

The difference is real. As essence is substance understood as the object 
of scientific knowledge, so it counts as separate’ because, being 
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intelligible and definable, it can be abstracted mentally and thought of 
by itself. Subspecific matter is to the scientist something fearurelessand 
indistinct, in no sense capable of separation from that of whichit is the 
It is the clement of imperfection both in the being of an 
individual and in our knowledge of it: of the first, because whatever has 
matter tetains a residue of potentiality, and of the second, because 
without form it eludes definition. It is what is left over when we lave 
abstracted from individual specimens the eidos which is shared by all 
members of the same species. 

Finally, to fook forward once again to the supreme manifestation of 
being and the only pure substance (which we cannot consider fully 
until some more threads are in our hands), it follows that God, being 
entirely free from matter, is both specifically and numerically one, 
perfect in being (actuality)* and perfectly knowable. This, as we now 
know, does nor mean easily or immediately knowable. ‘From whac is 
poorly known but known to oneself one must try to understand what 
is absolutely knowable, passing, as has been said, by way of just those 
things that one understands.”* And so the understanding of the divine, 
equated with pure actuality and what is most knowable in its own 
nature, is the final goal of first philosophy, though if ts results are to be 
true and firmly based, it must first immerse itself in the facts of the 
physical world. The two divisions which we have observed in the 
study of being gut being (pp. 320 207) are neither separate nor 
mutually exclusive, ‘The search for form or essence in our own 
imperfect world is the first stage of the philosopher's pilgrimage, which, 

he is persevering and argues on sound Aristotelian principles, will 
bring him in the end face to face with God ~such a god, at feast, as 
Aristotle allows him. 


Summary and appraisal of the substance-doctrine 


If Aristotle js asked as a first question; ‘When you speak of substance, 
to what do you refer2, he wants to be able to reply; “Individual con- 
crete, physical objects’. In Met. Zhe tres to answer a second question. 
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Summary and appraisal 

Individual concrete objects in the sublunary world, as candidates for 
the name of substance, are open to the old objection that they are 
undergoing a continual flax of birth and decay and change in general. 
It-was for this reason that Plato had denied them the name of ‘beings’ 
(ve) and taught that they should only be described as ‘becomings’ 
(yryvéueva). What is the stable element in them, which may be called 
their substance (A ixtorou odoia), by virtue of which we can apply to 
them the word ‘are’ — not merely ‘become’ ~ and answer the question 
what they are? Unless we assume that it is this, which in the Categories 
he called secondary substance, that he is secking in Met. Z, much of the 
book becomes nonsense. Bur he certainly gives the impression that he 
is now regarding it as substance in no merely secondary sense. Hence 
Ross's remark (whicl many agree with) is prima facie plausible 
(Metaph. 1, ci); the general tendency of ZH is to carry Aristotle away 
from his earlier doctrine that the sensible individual is “primary 
substance”, t0 one which identifies primary substance with pure form 
and with that alone’, 

But what I hope has been shown here is that this is a natural and 
reasonable transition, not a mere confusion of thought or even a 
change of mind, ‘There are the two separate questions; ‘What do you 
refer to by the term “substance’" and ‘By what right do you do so?". 
Aristotle's answer to the first ~ ‘Substances for me are individual things, 
including what can see and handle’ - was conditioned by his tem- 
perament. His answer to the second was influenced by the undoubred 
truth, revealed by previous philosophers, that concrete sensible indi- 
viduals cannot as they stand be the objects of scientific or philosophic 
enquiry. He might indeed have attempted another solution, Material- 
ism was not dead it is not dead yet - and his insistence that reality 
must first be sought in sensible objects, and his aversion from the 
Platonic theory of Forms, might suggest that he was temperamentally 
inclined to it. In fact, however, he was not, and here the psychological 
aspect comes in to help our appreciation of his difficulties. They are 
the difficulties of a Piatonist who cannot bring himself to believe that 
universal forms, specific or generic, exist as transcendent entities, but 
who yet isa Platonist and fascinated by the doctrine of immaterial form 
as the truest reality. 
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It has to be emphasized that for Aristotle the separation of the form 
or essence is a mental feat, not the reflection of a separation which takes 
place in nature. But this does nor mean that form or essence is itself 
only a logical abstraction which has no existence in nature. The specific 
form, the essence of the individual, is a changeless, non-material entity 
which exists, but exists only in the manifestations of nature, ie, in 
conjunction With matter, not in a transcendental world, 

‘Doubtless this is not a satisfactory explanation of reality. For one 
thing it makes Darwinian evolution impossible. Yet it lasted a long 
time, and in the eighteenth century Linnaeus could still write: ‘There 
are just as many species as there were created in the beginning. There 
is no such thing as a new species."* Like all philosophies (pp. 8gf, 
above), Aristotle’s embodied the effect on a particular intellectual 
temperament of a combination of experience with the previous history 
of thought. It represents the position he was trying to hold as a result, 
on the one hand, of renunciation of the Platonic Forms as failing to 
satisfy his empirical demands, and on te other of a determination to 
defend to the last ditch the Platonic doctrine of a stable, knowable and 
hence immaterial reality against all attacks of flowing philosophers or 
other sceptics. 


* Quoted by Singer, Hint of So Idea, 3798, 
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XII 
CAUSES 


(2) THe Foun causes 


‘The word in Aristotle regularly translated ‘cause’ is aition or aitia (or 
‘occasionally arcké, on which see p. 178 n. 2.) The adjectival form 
aiti-os, -a, -on meant ‘responsible for’, especially in a bad sense of 
persons, ‘to blame’ or ‘guilty’. Typical of this standard use is the 
famous pronouncement of the divine spokesman in Plato's Republic 
about the soul’s choice of a future earthly life (6t7e): “The responsi- 
bility (aitia) is the chooser’s; God is guiltless’ (an-aitios). The meaning 
‘cause’ was already established before Aristotle, as when Herodotus 
at the beginning of his history promises to investigate the aitia of the 
wat between Greeks and Persians, Aristorle uses it in his philosophy to 
include all the factors which must be present for anything to come into 
being, whether naturally or artificially. {t chus covers a wider field 
than our ‘cause’, which, however, will be retained here as the nearest 
English equivalent. These necessary factors are of four kinds, 
material, formal, efficient (or motive), and final,* which he enumerates 
and describes a number of times in different phraseology; and he insists 
that a scientific explanation of any natural product or event (e.g. a man) 
demands a statement of all four (Met. 1044a33-b1). We have met 
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them all in one context or another, but rather casually, and the present 
chapter will be devoted to filling gaps in the account of separate causes 
and of their relations with each other. 

Physics 2, ch. 3, begins by repeating that the aim of the investigation 
is an understanding of individual chings and events," and that we can 
only claim 10 know them when we understand the cause (literally here 
‘the why’) of each, a reminder of the difference between nominal and 
real definition,* It continues:? 


In one sense, hen, (r) ‘cause’ (aitéon) means that out of which a thing comes 
to be and which persists in it, eg. de bronze of a stame or the silver of a 
bowl, and che genera of these. (2) Ina second sense ic isthe form or pacteen, 
l.e. the formulat of the essence and ies genera (e.g, of the octave, the ratio 
3:1 and in general number), and che parts contained in the definition. (3) 
‘Again, isthe primary source of a change or state of rest, eg. the adviser is 
the cause of an action, a fither of his child,’ and in general the maker or 
changer of what is made or changed. (4) Lastly tt means the end, what the 
thing is for, a health is che cause of walking. If asked "Why does the man 
wwalk?, we reply “for his healch’, and with that reply consider ourselves to 
have given the cause. As effects we also include the intermediate stages 
externally caused, eg. in die case of health slimming, purging, drugs or 
Ansiruments. 
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The Four Causes 
More briefly in the Meraphysics:* 


‘Causes are spoken of in four senses: (1) the substance o¢ essence .. (2) 
the underlying matter, (3) the source of the motion, (4) the opposite ofthis, 
the goad resule aimed at, which is the end and aim of all coming-to-be and 
motion, These we have investigated sufficiently in che Physics. 


In the Physics Aristotle calls the form the pattem or model (para- 
deigma), and Ross notes this as a relic of Platonic language. Never- 
theless eidos always retained for him the sense of external pattern as 
‘well as internal form without either Platonism or self-contradiction, in 
spite of his denial of transcendent paradigmatic Forms. A man has 
human form, and that is one of the four airia of hisexistence. Another, 
‘equally necessary, is the efficient cause or agent, namely his father. But 
the father must be of the same species (cidos); only through possessing 
the form (eidos) which the offspring will finally attain, the parcern 
according to which he will develop, can the father act as the agent of 
Dirth. Two points here are important for Aristotle's philosophy. 


() For anything to come to be, there must already exist a perfect 
example’ to be its cause. In Aristotelian terms, act is prior to potency 
both logically and chronologically. This conviction was one thing 
which closed his eyes to any idea of the evolution of species. 

Formal and efficient (or motive) causes, whether of natural of 
artificial creation, are united in the same individual. The efficient cause 
ofan animal isan animal, e.a being possessed of the form to be realized 
in the offspring, the actuality to its potentiality. That of a house is the 
builder, but he can only be so in virtue of having the form (design) of 
the house already present in his mind (or even externalized in the shape 
of plans and drawings). “The products of art are things the form of 
which is in the mind of the maker’ (Me. 1032432-bi; cf. 1034024). 
Later in Phys. 2 (so8a2gf.) he points out that afl three causes ~ formal, 
efficient and fina] — tend to coalesce in one individual over against the 
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material. “Tris a man who begets a man’ (this favourite tag occurs here 
at 198226-27), and heisat the same time efficient, formal and final cause 
of his child, 


What chiefly interests Aristotle is natural causation, but artificial 
production provides useful ilustrative material because in it the four 
aspects are most obviously distinguished. So here he exemplifies the 
material cause by the bronze of a statue and the silver of a bowl, and 
though he docs not carry this through completely with the other 
causes, one may do so without distortion: Take a dining-table: its 
matter, woods its agent or efficient cause, a carpenter; its form, four 
Jegs and a flat top; its final cause, the convenience of not eating of 
the floor, In the case of a human being, his material may be easily 
separated fcom the rest, but after that? His efficient cause, a man; 
formal, manhood; final, to be a man. ‘The different types of causation 
may be separated conceptually but are collectively embodied in the 
parent alone, 

Even essential causation, then, is multiple, as both bronze and che 
sculptor ate, in their different ways, necessary for the production of a 
statues and things may be causes of each other, as exercise of health 
(efficient) and health of exercise (final). Besides these four kinds 
(Bn) causes may differ in ‘mode’ (xp6r05), being, ptior or posterior 
(more immediately relevant; so sculptor is prior to artist and artist 
to man, the specific to the generic, as cause of a statue), essential or 
{incidental (a sculptor is essentially the cause of a statue; that the 
sculptor of a particuar stare was Polyclitus is incidental), potential or 
in actual operation. (All this too is in Phys. 2, ch. 3.) 


Material? Of the separate causes itis this one that still calls for most 
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attention. To be noted is its relativity. Tn Aristotle’s favourite 
illustration, bronze js the mattér and sphere the form imposed on it, 
but bronze itself is a compound of form and matter, the matter being, 
copper and tin, underlying which in cheir tum are the four elements 
‘out of which all physical bodies are made. In living nature the matter 
of an animal or plant is its anhomoeomerous parts, their matter in tum 
is the homoeomeré, and cheirs the four elements (GA 715a8-11).? 
Beyond these corporeal elements there is only ‘ptime’ or ultimate 
matter, something conceived as complerely without definable 
character and incapable of existence in separation from at east a minimal 
level of form. Ultimate matter (Gan) is not (as we are tempted to 
think of it) body (oda), for even the simplest body is a combination 
of matterand form, Itisaconception logically demanded by Aristotle's 
system, combining as ic does the relativity of matter and form, potency 
and act, with his horror of the infinite regress: ‘One must stop some~ 
where’ (Met. 107424). There cannot be an endless series of ontic 
retreats, 4 being potentially a, ¢ potentially & and so ad infinitum, At 
the end (or rather the beginning) there must be pure potentiality, 
which is matter. It is obviously diffeult to deseribe, and one could 
hardly wish for a better attempt than Plato's account af his own 
‘receptacle and nurse of becoming’ in the Timacus (49a, 0¢51b); 
‘a difficult and obscure sort of thing... invisible and shapeless . . 
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partaking in a bewildering way of the intelligible... grasped without 
the senses by a sort of bastard reasoning . . . a plastic matrix (ésuoryeiov) 
moved and shaped by what entexs into it.” Though Aristotle criticizes 
Plato's conception," the influence of the Timacus appears undeniable.* 

Today the whole idea of prime matter, ‘the traditiona) view that 
Aristotle believed there is 2 single, eternal and completely indeter- 
inate substratum to all physica) change’, has been challenged,’ and 
must therefore detain us a Hiete longer. Pure matter (or no doubt the 
matter of anything, considered az suck) cannot be known, except by 
analogy (Phys. 19137); 


“The underlying narure can be known by analogy. As bronze is to a starue, 
wood to a couch, or in general as any unformed material, before being 
fashioned, stands in relation to any formed product; so is this substratum, 
compared to substance, the individual, what is, 


‘The best account of this ultimate matter is at GC 329a24-b1. I 
translate. 
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GC 320b 12-17) but always in conjunction with a contrariety.' From it are 
_generated what are called the elements. ‘These have been treated in more 
precise derail elsewhere, but since they too are derived in this way from 
matter We must say something of chem also, assuming as primary principle the 
‘matter which is not separable bus wnderlies the opposites. (Hot is aot matter for 
cold, nor cold for hot, but the substrarum is matter for both.) First then as 
originative principle® we have that which is potentially pereeprble body, second. 
the opposites like heat and coldness, and thirdly we come to fire, water and the 
Tike (Le. the simplest corporeal elements}, for these change into one another. 


This passage, in which T have italicized some key clauses, tells us 
plainly thar the simplest perceptible bodies are not the ultimate 
‘manifestation of matter but there is something that serves as heir matter 
and may be called potentially a perceptible body.) This can only be 
detected by a conceptual analysis, for in nature it always appears 
qualified by one of the opposites hot or cold, wet or dry, being in fact 
the substratum in which they inhere. Charlton argues that the simple 
bodies do not come to be out of any prior substratum but our of each 
other, a curious perversion of Aristotelianism. He quotes Cael. 3 ch. 
6, There is of course, and has been, no time at which they first came to 
be out of any other body* or from prime matter, for the universe is 
eternal (Cael. 1, chh, 10-12) and they have always existed in their 
present forms, Nevertheless if e.g. fire comes to be out of water ~ 
what is hot and dry from what is cold and wet - there must be a 
substratum to undergo the change, ‘for the opposites do not change’. 
‘As the Physics has it, ‘Ic is impossible for the opposites to be affected 
by each other, but this difficulty too is resolved by the presence of a 
substratum different from the opposites."* Later in GC (334225~25) he 
actually says that fie can turn into water and water into fire because 


«Te. with one ofa pair of opposes such as hot and col, wet and dry. ‘The imepaabilty of 
rater from the upByas, the conetete perceptible object of which te the mater, 6 repeatedly 
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they have a common substratum, and in the Metaphysics not only that 
whatever comes to be has matter (1032420, 1033 b18-19) bue that this 
js true of things that change inco one another. 

‘When this point is nor at issue, Aristotle does not hesitate to cal) 
‘water potentially air and so its matter, and air ‘in another way’ poren= 
tially water, to express the fact that they can be transformed into each 
other.* At the same time they exhibit an ontological hierarchy: fire as 
the highese, rarest and finest in texture, whose natural motion js towards 
the outer boundary of the universe, approaches incorporeality? and 
perfect actuality more nearly than the rest, while heavy sluggish earth, 
collecting at the centre, comes lowest in the scale, The relativity of the 
notions of matter and form, potency and act, s familiar, and no barrier 
to the presence of ultimate matter below all of these. 

With the relativiey of matter goes Aristotle's insistence that only the 
proximate matter of anything can properly be called ies matter. True, 
a plant is made up of the four elements, but so js everything else in the 
physical world, so for the natural scientist o talk of them as potentially 
plants is unhelpful. Indeed, whichever of the four causes is under 
consideration, one must always seek the most relevant to the particular 
case.t This goes far to account for the scarcity of undoubted references 
to ultimate matter, Though a logical necessity, itis of no interest or 
importance to the scientist or philosopher such as Aristotle, student of 
the natura) world and its causes. ‘One must state the nearest causes, e-8. 
a5 regards the matter of a thing, not fire or earth but what is peculiar 
role (Met. ro044b1-3). 

Finally, at Cael. 305254-32 Aristotle argues that the elements 
cannot be generated either from what is incorporeal or (except for 
each other) from what is corporeal. Charlton (133) cannot reconcile 
this with the idea of a universal indeterminate substratum, but (a) the 
substratum js not corporeal, and (6) Aristotle would shrink from applying 
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to it the epither doduarov (bodiless), which denoted for him what is 
above, rather than below, corporeality. Thus air, being of finer texture 
than water, is ‘more incorporeal’ chan water, and fire as the finest of all, 
whose natural place is ar the outermost confines of the physical 
universe, is ‘most ineorporeal of all the elements’. Absolute incor- 
poreality belongs to the highest, divine substances, the intelligences 
which contro} the motions of the heavenly spheres. 


“Incelligible matter? ‘This is a liberal translation of a phrase which 
occurs three times in Aristotle’s remains. It sounds strange, for we 
have been repeatedly told that ‘matter’ signifies the formless, indefin- 
able, ‘essentially unknowable’ (ee. 103628). That is true of matter 
in the physical world, but here his almost metaphorical suggestion is 
that in the world of intelligible concepts there is at least a comparable 
distinction between form and matter. It appears in two ways: 


() In logic, the genus, being less fully determined than its species, 
may be regarded as their matter (Mer. 1058223~24). ‘As from sensible 
matter comes the conerete substance, so too does the species come from 
the matter of species’ (1023b1-2). It is the ‘substratum’ of their 
differentiae, as ‘figure’ underlies ‘a plane’ or ‘a solid’, and the genus 
‘voice’ is the matter of the (spoken) letters.* 

(ii) Secondly it appears as a purely mathematical concept. Mathema- 
tics, as we know (p. 132 above), has no separately existing objects of 
its own, as the Platonists chought. {treats of certain features of 
physical objects, not, however, gua physical? but in isolation, mentally 
abstracted and as it were idealized. These abstractions ~ mathematical 
as opposed to physical lines, planes, surfaces, numbers ~are purely 
intelligible, and in them too the distinction between matter and form 
may be drawn. Alexander (p. 510.3 Heiberg) identified the matter 
with extension, but perhaps mathematical matter is only a particular 


+ ys, 13813, De on 40427. Nowe that dodpvor fas both comparative and superlasve 
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example of sense (i), matter as genus, At 1045235 Aristotle gives a 
‘mathematical example of this, namely acircle,! the intelligible matter of 
which is ‘plane figure’, whereas its specific differentia or form, which 
completes the definition, lies in the fact that its bounding line is at 
every point equidistant from the centre, 


The final cause has been sufficiently discussed in ch. vut.1, Its supreme 
‘manifestation, the primary cause of the whole universe, we shall come 
to later. Much has been said also of she formal cause, "We might add 
fone more testimony to its persistently substantial, semi-Platonic 
existence at Met, 1010 b21, A wine, says Aristotle, may taste Sweet at 
‘one time but not at another, whether the change be in the wine or the 
drinker, bue ‘the sweet’ (or sweetness) never changes but always keeps 
ies true character. 

Perhaps the most important thing to notice about form is its identity 
with function: complete realization of form is not a state (hexis) but an 
activity (energeia). This has been pointed out on pp. 218f, Here t 
shall allow myself to quote another nod of agreement from modern 
biology provided by the botanist Agnes Arber. ‘The idea that form 
and function are antithetic conceptions she believed to have been mainly 
fostered by an analogy, ‘mistaken for something approaching an 
identity’, herween mma artefacts and living beings. (If 90, it is 
interesting thata devotion to the same analogy brought Aristotle to the 
opposite conchusion,) An artificial construction is first shaped and put 
together out of its parts, and only after its complete formation and the 
provision of a source of energy can it fulfil its maker's purpose. ‘It is 
possible here to think of form and function as disjoined; but in living 
creatures there can be no such separation, for form (in the narrower 
sense), and function, are merely two aspects of the same unity, The 
word form, in its wider meaning, must be held to synthesize form in 
the more obvious sense, which is static, and function ~ the dynamic ~ 
which is the reverse side of the same shield; in other words form, as 
understood in morphology, should compreliend and fuse bath static 
and dynamic elements.’* 


* Alex det not mention he examen is comments, bt hii hay fen eson 
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ficient cause.* Tes identity with the formal has been mentioned, but 
can hardly be overemphasized: Met, Z ch. 7 tells us that generation 
(except spontaneous) is natural of artificial. In both kinds the efficient 
cause is identical with the form of what is being produced, present in 
another: “The agent is the so-called formal nature, specifically the same 
as the thing produced, though it is in another individual. It rakes a 
man co beget a man,’ Thae the same applies to che result of human 
artifice we have already seen illustrated in the building of a house, The 
form must first be present in the mind of the artificer. He adds the 
example of a doctor (103256-10). We call him the efficient cause of 
health in a sick man, but he produces it by a train of though: If eis is 
health, then ehis is needed to make the subject healthy, and if chs, then 
this? ‘This’ is a definite idea which he has in mind (discovered, not 
created, by his thought) of e.g. a harmonious state of the bodily parts, 
which in turn calls for, say, warmth, His reasoning ends ina practical 
step which he himself can take, and from then on the process is called 
creation of health, As Aristotle says elsewhere (EN 1112ba3), the last 
stage in the intellectual analysis coincides with che first stage of the 
making, ie. the form must be complete in the mind of the artificer 
before it is realized in the appropriate matter, 

In ll this Aristotle owes much to his Platonic inheritance in the shape 
of a belief in the acrual existence of substantial form, Indeed his 
doctrine appears in a more than embryonic state in the Cratylus (389 c), 
where the example is tool-making: 

‘The craftsman must discover the tool formed by nature for each separate 
purpose and reproduce it in his material, not according to his own whim 
but as nature ordained it. He must know, e.g., how to render into iron the 
form of auger natually adapted to its several uses. 

Nor would any medical authority wish to deny the practical conclusion 
that the conditions for restoration of health are objectively determined 
and must be learned. 


(2) cHance* 

Itis not accidental that Aristotle's explanation of chance in Physics 2 
1 st ot tout moony 1 80 er, 
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hh, 4-6 follows immediately on his account of che four causes. Part 
of his purpose is to show how chance as a cause ‘firs into thedivision of 
causes already made’ (1968-9). Some earlier thinkers had claimed 
thar chance was not only an independent cause but (as many would 
nowadays agree)* the first cause of everything. IC true, this would ruin 
not only his fourfold scheme, but his whole teleological hypothesis, 
From the general constancy of nature he inferred that she was subject 
to laws, which implied something above blind forces at work. Yet he 
could not maintain that these laws were without exceptions, Things do 
happen contrary to his thesis that everything moves towards the 
perfection of its form, and in general he must allow for the universal 
belief that many things happen, as people say, by chance. He there~ 
fore qualifies his downright statement about laws of nature by sa 
thar things conform to them not rigidly but either always or for the 
most part.) Now he rackles the exceptions. What truth lies behind the 
popular expressions ‘chance’ and ‘luck"? Are there actually uncaused 
events? Ifnot, is the cause of the apparently random discoverable? One 
thing he has carefully prepared us for. It will not be a cause on the 
level of the four already posited, che principles on which nature 
habitually works, for it only operates when, exceptionally, these 
principles appear to be absent. 

To understand what follows, it should be noted at the outset that 
most of what Aristotle has to say is not ditected to occurrences in 
which the purposes of nature of art are thwarted, with results opposed 
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to the natural and the good. He is much more concerned with the way 
that achievements similar to those of nature and art come about by 
apparently unaccountable agency ~ including what is popularly termed 
‘luck’, As we have seen (p. 186), he does not deny that nature, like art, 
has her failures, due to the recalcitrance of matter, but at present what 
interests him more is how a living creature could be produced without 
parents, the regular agents of birth, as he believed it could; but what 
interests him more than either is the question whether one can account 
causally for such a sequence of events as (10 make his own example) the 
following: A man (call him Pratt) goes to the market for some purpose 
of his own, meets another who owes him money, and collects the debt, 
this not being the purpose for which he went to the market.’ Can one 
express the causal connexion, if any, between going to the market and 
getting the money, which would ordinarily he described as a chance ot 
lucky result? 

‘This seems, no doube, an arbitrary limiration of the field of chance 
events, However, (i) Aristotle was thinking in Greek, and the two 
words which he uses, tycké and automaton, do not correspond exactly 
toany two English words; and (ii) even our own conceptions of luck or 
chance, which approximate co their meanings, are commonly limited to 
such occurrences, Suppose thar on my way to lecture in Cambridge 
fone morning | meet a man whom I know slightly and who lives in 
Birmingham, 1 exchange a word with him, learn chat he is only in 
‘Cambridge for the day, and pass on. | do not exclaim ‘What a coin- 
idence!” or ‘What a piece of luck!" But suppose that at the ime T was 
worried by a problem, that this was the only man of my acquaintance 
with the specialized knowledge needed to put the solution within my 
grasp, but I had not known how to get in couch with him, Immediately 
the words ‘luck’ and ‘coincidence’ occur to me, and 1 may wonder 
whether after all there is any explanation of events of this types and the 
difference between the ewo cases is that che second fulfilled a purpose, 
enabled me to do something which I should have planned to do had 1 
known how. This is the kind of events which Aristotle designated 
‘tucky’ or ‘spontaneous’; hence his description of them as ‘events in 


* Thereference ro cllesting suberipsions for an toawst obscured by 2 died reading and 
in any case beside the poine. [Fimerested see Ross notes, 
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the sphere of purpose’ (196ba9), not designed for a purpose but having 
the same result as if so designed. 

‘So much for the limitations of the enquiry and the emphasis laid 
on diferent aspects of the problem, Chance (automaton including 
tyché: the two are not distinguished immediately, cf, 19Sb31)' may be 
either an internal or an external cause (197b36-37). As internal cause 
it is manifested in spontaneous generation, its less interesting aspect 
both to Aristotle and ~ naturally ~ to us who no longer believe in it, 
At Met, 1032412, Aristotle's familiar division of becoming into natural 
and artificial is enlarged by the addition of ‘spontaneous’, which may 
occur within the field of either of the other owo. In nature it refers t0 
the cuerent belief that living creatures such as (but not only) maggots 
‘were engendered ‘without seed’ in various putrefying materials, and the 
only explanation is that in such cases ‘matter can set in motion the 
changes normally initiated by the seed’, Ke, by a formal-efficient cause, 
Normally passive, changing only when acted on by a form, matter 
must be supposed, exceptionally, to be its own efficient cause,* acted 
‘on not ‘by another’, as the laws of nature demanded, but ‘by itself, It 
is a pity that observational science had not advanced sufficiently to 
render such an exception unnecessary. 
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In Phys. 2, 4~6, the subjectis the second of the two main divisions, 
chance as external cause. Tycké and automaton in the Metaphysics 
referred mainly to the spontaneous generation of new substances; in the 
Physies the subject is events and their causes. Since these are often 
atributed to chance and spontaneity, Aristotle asks himself three 
questions (196b7-9): what relation hey bear to the main scheme of 
causation, whether one should draw any distinction between the two, 
and in general what is meant by them. As usual, he starts with a 
review of earlier opinions. 


(® Some have rejected the whole idea of chance, Every event, they 
say, has a definable cause, e.g. the cause of Pratt’s recovering the debt 
‘was a desire to buy things in the market. This applies to the early 
cosmogonists, who, however, were not consistent, but in the detail of 
their cosmic systems did make use of the expression that some things 
happen by chance. He instances Empedocles, who in his general 
suppositions left no room for it, yet spoke of the motion of air and the 
original structure of animals as haphazard. 

(ii) Others have taken the opposite view, that the whole universe is a 
product of chance. So he writes with obvious allusion to Democritus 
and his like (196a24-28): “There are some too who ascribe this heaven- 
ly sphere and all the worlds to automaton.’ They say that the vortex 
arose spontaneously, that is, the motion that separated and arranged 
the whole in its present order.’ This he refutes by his argument from 
the constancy of nature (pp. 112f. above), manifested most perfectly in 
the celestial movements themselves, which these philosophers claim to 
be explaining. They in fact admit that sublunary generation is not at 
the mercy of chance (it is not a matter of chance what species of plant 
sptings from a given seed),3 yet far greater irregularity is to be 
observed in sublunary nature than in the celestial regions, 

(iii) Thirdly, there are those who have held that chance is ‘a device 
and mysterious power, inscrutable to human intelligence’. Whom 
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exactly Aristotle has in mind is uncertain; most probably the 
worshippers of the goddess Tyché.? 

In picking his way between these divers opinions, Aristotle is 
guided by his ‘nominal’ definition of chance as the cause of events 
which happen neither always nor for the most part (stated at the 
beginning of ch, 5). ‘The argument to establish its narure starts from a 
reiteration of the distinction between what is something essentially, 
by its own nature (kad'atir8), and what is only accidentally or ‘in 
virtue of a concomitant? (xerr& oupBefn%ds). This holds good of causes 
as of things (196b24™25), and he offers a familiar example. ‘The cause 
of ahouse is the art of building as represented by the skilled builder, but 
incidentally it may be ‘the pale’ or ‘the cultured’, if he has these 
qualities toosandas Wicksteed remarked" to bring out the thoughtat the 
back of Aristotle's mind, if our builder's cultivated tastes bring us a 
pleasant acquaintance that isa lucky chance. We ean now say what he 
means by the statement that yeh? and automaton are ‘in the sphere of 
purposive events’ (Wv tols iveck teu, 196b.29). Their result is such 
as would have been recognized as a purpose and determined the action 
had it been anticipated. Pratt would have gone to the market to recover 
his debt had he known the debtor would be there. As it-was, his going 
made for that end accidentally. The result would not, however, be 
ascribed to chance (perhaps better in English ‘coineidence’) if he went 
there either expressly for that purpose or as a regular habit. 

‘At this point (19725) comes the definition of geké; ‘an incidental 
cause in the sphere of actions-for-s-purpose which involve rational 
choice’ Here the distinction between eA? and automaton begins to 
appear which is drawn explicitly in ch. 6. Zyek? is confined to the 

+ Acconting othe Placita (DK, p13 5946) Anatagort and Democin called cance 
atuor &8Ghon dtporing Noyind (ata Somer prin bowie Ant. Plys. pAb, bt 
‘pug heen ae Bla 10512593 bat Dooce we oc hve cali bor 
tal Senowanipon. Simpl (33) Diak) mentions the ealt of Tye, Piso Love yop (ond 
Tim ate, Rap fon, Delp laoestion and an Orphan (ow tn 7)- Bre cpting 
ofan withthe pte awa commmnglace in Gree Berea or Herodors, Pina ar 
the tageans te LSI sade), and th ay well al tha Ahad ind 

* Phys Loo a, tat 

3 mosaitoe A ye sponctn ote Ss Soin (7075 EN niypasycas) (tithe 

subject of EN 3 cha sttnbafl) CL tgybg A seesaw aod the exprestion 
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world of adult Jruman beings. Automaton, che wider term, is an 
incidental cause in ce sphere of purposive events ingeneral, which, as he 
is careful to eepeat (196b21~22), includes the teleological operations of 
all nature. It may apply to the behaviour of the lower animals or 
inanimate objects. Aristotle illustrates it by the case of a horse which 
escaped harm by happening to run to a place of safety, and by the 
curious example of a stone which fell and struck a man. This too 
fulfilled a purpose, ‘because it might have been dislodged by someone 
for the sake of striking him’ (197b30).! The purpose accidentally 
achieved was that of an imaginary enemy!* “The essential purpose was 
nature's, that it should seek its natural place (Simpl, 348.32 Diels). 
‘According to this rather torruous argument, the incidental result is 
not additional to the essential one, but supersedes it. This seems 
unnecessary (if the horse ran to get a drink, there is no reason why it 
should not have achieved this as well as its safety), and the reason is 
simply that Aristotle is swayed by his derivation? of automaton from 
‘auto and maten, “itself in vain’. The actual definition of events which 
happen thus ‘automatically’ or spontaneously comes at 19718: 
‘The reem ‘spontaneous't is applied to an event in the general class of the 
purposeful, ifit did not happen for the sake of what actually resulted, and if 
cause is external to it. ‘By chance’ are spontaneous events in the feld of 
jonal choice, for such as are capable of iu 


Having defined chance to his own satisfaction, Aristotle can return 
to the earlier views and say how far they are justified. Consider ro of 
them, (a) that it is something mysterious and inscrurable to human 
reason, and (b) that there is no such thing as chance but for everything 


1 A semarkabl, and presumably quite unintentional, parallel occurs in Mons 
is example of abnalsee coinclence is of a doctor who, om his way 10 visi 

ans purpone) ie strck ad led by 3 
Such an event ip esentally unforeseeable, ond explsied, exscly asin A., by “the complete 
independence of two causal has of events whose enewergence produce the seeder 

1 This tmay pataly aceoune fos A's ure wo deal with cass of bad lack, ll the more ntleable 
beesuse he does acknowledge its existence (19783)~275 p24 below), 

1 Prety carey erronaous See Rom's sate, Pips i #33. pity was used ea express both 
‘parpotle and in vale, allog of ite purpose but at 19ybaa-a3 and 35-47 A. makes cleat 
that he i using it in the later sense. 

' Or ‘of isel”. Tis nanue and usualy so to tanste arévarew and UE etrondrov, Note, 
however, that in the case ofthe horse which ran, or tone which el, "spoacaneously, A. sume 
the cause «9 be exermal Le. the smulus came fom cute, He reserved the ern ineraal 
‘oust forthe suppored phenomanos of spontaneous generation, 
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its proper cause. Bath find a certain justification in the facts, resulting 
from a further characteristic of chance events, namely that their possible 
causes are infinite, ot at Jeast indefinite, in number. If Pratt had gone 
to the market to get his money, and got it, this would exemplify 
essential causation, and the cause would be single, recognizable, and 
appropriate to the effect. Bur since he went there for anotiter reason, 
which was only incidentally the cause of his getting the money, the 
cause is not appropriate to the end achieved (recovery of money) and 
may on the known data be one of an indefinite and incalculable number 
‘of possibilities ~ to make purchases, to mecta friend, to see a spectacle 
co on legal business. One may therefore legitimately say in the first 
place that things do happen by chance, in the defined sense that they 
‘oceur incidentally to the primary purpose of an action, and that this 
makes chem incalculable; for, given the action and the result, and no 
more, we cannot infer the true cause of the result, which remains on 
the available data one of an indefinite number of possibilities. On the 
other hand, itis wrong to say that there is such a thing as pure chance 
if the term is used absolutely in the sense of an irtesponsible agent 
whicl works entirely outside and unrelated 20 the regular scheme of 
causation. It must be qualified by the explanation that by chance we 
‘mean an incidental result from a regular chain of causation which was 
directed at some other end. Since Pratt’s debtor had his own motive 
for going to the market, it can also be explained as the crossing of two 
lines of essential causation. 

(©) The same premise, that chance is an incidental outcome of 
purposive actions of events, serves for a brief demolition of the Demo- 
critean? view that the whole world came into being by chance. Since 
chance events are now by definition incidental offshoots of essentially 
end-directed events or actions, it follows that final causation is prior to 
chance as a cause. The essence of an event, ic. its purpose, must exist 
already if it is to have the accidental concomitant,’ or incidental 


+ The examples are As (196a4-5, 197217-18). “Market ofcourse translates opore, which 
ina Gred chy served many purposes besides baying and sling. For the oprovie of ineietal 
‘causes and hence of i, see 196 27, 197220 

For the probably that ll these views present dilfrent aspects of Democnteanatomism, 
see ol, 438% 

3 ovsprbnads. CE. p28 above. 
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outcome, which is chance. So he moves to his triumphant conclusion 
(198a10-13): ‘Hence however true it may be that the universe arose 
spontaneously, mind and nature must be the prior cause both of this 
world as a whole and of many other things.’ Here, as Wicksteed putt, 
he ‘unmasks his battery’ and reveals the strategy behind the whole 
exercise, If chance is no more than the offspring of a coincidence 
beeween lines of purposive action, then of course purpose must precede 
chance, He is defending the thesis that the world is a product of design, 
the thesis upheld by Plato in Laws 10 by the argument from motion; 
and as that book showed, the opponents are not only the atomists, who 
contradicted the thesis in the name of physical science, but the Sophists 
and their spiritual heirs, who though no scientists themselves, invoked 
these theories to lend weight to their own subversive ethics, If nature 
is ultimarely ruled by chance, and chance is prior to design, then law, 
with all its kindred or derivations, can reasonably be called unnarural. 
Plato's answer was that design came first and was the highest manifes- 
tation of nature. The antithesis between physis and nomos was 
spurious: physis itself was subject to nomos, and the ‘life according to 
nature’, which the new moralists claimed to preach, should imply not 
the overthrow of law but its apotheosis. They are met on their own 
ground. 

All this lies behiind Aristotle's present argument, for in this matter 
he is an ardent Platonist. Later in Physics 2, as we have seen in 
previous chapter, he undertakes a rational defence of the teleological 
hypothesis itself, but for both men it was more like an article of faith, 
and Arisrotle’s refutation of the mechanists executes a perfect ciecle: 
“accept my premise that every chance event is a by-product of a pre- 
existing purpose, and you must admit you were wrong in holding that 
chance was prior.” 


ADDITIONAL NOTES 

) Good and bad luck. Although Aristotle acknowledges the existence of 
bad lack, he virtually excludes it from his explanations. Yet the victim of 
Il will hardly be persuaded to regard it as a lucky event because ir 
snight rejoice his enemy (p. 239 with n. 1 above); and any casual meeting 


2 For filler acount see vol ¥, 359-56, 
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between two people which fulélc 2 purpose for one may for the other have 
the opposite effect. One may agree that neutral coincidences do not demand 
explanation (p. 236 above), but the chim 10 be explaining chance events, 
while excluding misforrunes, will never seem satisfactory. The reason of 
course fies in the motive with which he approached the question of chance, 
namely to confirm the fourfold classification of causes by establishing that 
chance was not co be admitted as a ffth wheel on the cart. However, where 
he acknowledges that luck may be bad, he also makes a psychological point 
which is pechaps worth mentioning (197a25-30): 


Chance is called good or bad according as its results are good or bad. 
‘When they are of a certain magnitude we speak of good fortune or bad 
fortune. And so to come within an ace of some great evil or benefit is 10 
experience good or bad fortune, because the mind sees it a5 actualy 
there: ‘a ittle way of” shrinks to here and now. 


If in January 1 have an income of £10,000, and in December the same, I 
‘cannot be said to have suffered aloss. But if my rich sunt, who had promised 
to leave me her fortune, died during the year having just lieard some slander 
about me and cut me out of her will, would call this bad luck, just as a 
narrow escape, leaving one as one was before, is a piece of good luck. 

Gi) Laws and exeeprions. 1f a substance which normally behaved in a 
certain way was observed, occasionally and exceptionally, 10 behave other- 
‘wise, a chemist studying it today would haedly dismiss the exceptions 2s 
due to chance. It would be his job to find our under what conditions the 
varlations took place. Besides the main law (say ‘x is soluble in water’), he 
‘would seek a subsidiary one, such as ‘xis insoluble when accompanied by y". 
none place Aristotle roo shows himself aware, in arather contorted way, of 
the rashness of jumping from general causal principle straight 10 chance 
(Met. 1027222-26). ‘The object of knowledge, he says once again, must be 
what occurs either always or for the most parr, as e.g. boney-water is 
usually good for fever, and if ever by accident itis not, one ean never fore= 
tell when the exception will occur; for if one can say “It does not hold at the 
ew moon’, one must again add ‘always or for the most part’ ~ something 
which ean never be said of the purely accidental. In other words, if one ean 
forecast the exception itis not subject to the unaccountability of chance but 
falls under a separate law. (Ross’s comment, thar chs ‘implies the view chat 
there is nothing which is objectively accidental” (Metaph. 1,361), is surely 
‘wrong. In his last line, ‘they? should be ‘some of chem’.) 


XH 
THEORY OF MOTION AND THEOLOGY 


(1) SOME CRITICISMS OF THE THEORY OF FORMS 


“Every product of nature has within itself a source of motion (kindsis) 
and rest." Aristotle's philosophy was rooted in nature, especially 
living nature, and the characteristic of natural beings which called above 
all for explanation, and offered the greatest challenge to the philosopher, 
was that they moved about, changed, were born and died, This we 
have had ro notice already, but not its tremendous consequences for his 
whole conception of the world and its causes. Final-efficient causation 
‘was, in his view, foreign to the static world of Platonic Forms or 
mathematicals (Mer. 996827-30), which at once put them out of court 
as causes or explanations of the physical world; bur in his eyes this was 
the whole raison d’érre of the Forms. His many criticisms of them are 
divided between their existence and intrinsic properties and their 
relation to sensibles, but stripped of any causal function they become 
an unnecessary hypothesis and their existence or otherwise ceases to 
matter’ On this he can scarcely even be polite: ‘So goodbye to the 
Forms. They are idle prattle, and if they do exist are wholly irrelevant’ 
(An, Post. 8332-34). Without, then, attempting to explore in full 
Aristotle's objections to the doctrine of Forms,? we may prepare for 


‘Not that A: had any doubts abou it; see eg. Mt. ogg vt av abv MBq der ot torn, 
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our ascent to the First Cause by recalling one or two from Mer. A ch, 
9 which concern their relation to the natural world. First, the Forms 
offend his sense of economy.* Far from explaining the natural world, 
they merely, 25 otiose duplicates of sensibles, doubled the number of 
things to be explained. To be valid, explanation must be based solidly 
on internal principles, abstracted from observations of the world itself 
‘Aristotle's bent resembled rather that of a nineteenth-century scienti 
a opposed t0 uncritical religious faith on the one hand and a priori 
rationalism on the other. So far as the limited means at his disposal 
allowed, he rested his system on particular cases in the sensible world, 
Had he been fess concerned t0 work out his metaphysics to its highest 
point on the same principles which he detected in the works of nature, 
his god might have borne more resemblance to the Creator of the 
Timaeus, and provided a Cause more satisfying to the religious 
instinct. Asit was, his god stood at the end of a chain of reasoning, not 
the beginning, and his nature was strictly limited by all chat had gone 
before, 

‘That is to anticipate, The same thought, that it is no good trying to 
explain the world by introducing principles excernal t0 ig is at the root 
of other objections also, Even ifa set of transcendent realities existed, 
they could not contribute either to its being or to our knowledge of it, 
‘99141214. Again, the Forms are of no assistance either r0 our knowledge of 
other things (for they cannot be their substance; otherwise they would aye 
been within them) or to their existence, if they are not inherene in the objects 
which are said to participate in their being ... (9911) It would appear 
impossible for an essence to be separate from that of which tis the essence, 
‘How then can the Forms be essences when they exist apart? In the Phaedo 
the Forms are said t0 be responsible for both Being and becoming, but 


granted these are Forms, che things that ‘share in them’ cannot be produced 
without a motive cause,* 


“La eitigue dela thtovie des ides dans le tain Ariston’ in R. Phils. de Louvain 1949 
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To this complaint he constantly returns. How can anything ‘partici- 
pate’ in something else, when the something else is a separate entity 
existing in its own transcendent world? To regard the Forms 3s 
patterns (paradeigmata) does not help, for it leaves out the motive 
causes needed to make sensible objects conform to the models 
provided. In short, the whole business of patterns and participation is 
‘metaphorical nonsense: ‘to say that the Forms are paradigms and that 
the other things share in them is empty talk and poeticmetaphor, What 
is tt that does the work, with an eye on the Forms?" Again in book Z 
(1033b 26-28): ‘Evidently then the causality of Forms as some under- 
stand them (if there are such things apart from particulars) is ineffective 
in regard to comings-to-be or substances.’ 

The Forms cannot provide the motive or efficient element in 
causation, ‘Above all one would like to ask, what can the Forms possibly 
contribute to any of the sensibles ...? For they are nor the cause of 
motion or of any change in them at all’ (991 a8). This naturally affects 
ethics, ‘Even if there is some one Good universally predicared, or 
existing apart by itself, it could clearly not be practised or possessed by 
aman’ (EN to96b 32-34). It is the old fault of arguing in the abstract 
(logies) rathec than from nature, which Aristotle expressly blames for 
the doctrine of Forms (p. 197 above). That the Phaedo did claim the 
Forms as sole and sufficient causes may be granted, and Aristotle's 
impatience with such a docirine is understandable. Knowing his very 
different temperament one may imagine how muck satisfaction he 
would get from a passage like the following (Pho. 100e-d): 

1 can no longer understand those clever causes. Ifanyone tells me something 
{s beautiful because it has a fine colour or shape or the like, 1 forget the rest, 
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for they only confuse me. What 1 cling to, in a simple, naive and perhaps 
foolish way, is just this, thar the only thing which makes an object beautiful 
is the Beautiful itself by jts presence or communion or whatever you like (0 
call it. 1 won't be dogmatic about that, but only insist on ehis, that itis by 
‘means of the Beautiful thar all beauriful things become beautiful. 


‘The analogy of the Good with the sun in Rep. 6 may look more 
hopeful (vol. ¥, 506). As the sun not only makes perceptible things 
visible bur is responsible for their birth and decay, 90 the Good is to 
inceligibles the cause of their existence as well as their inteligibility. 
This, however, refers only to the existence of the other Forms; cheie 
relation to the sensible world is not in question. Plato's order of 
reasoning was: we can only account for a sensible object, rescuing it 
from Heraclitean Aux, on the hypothesis that i is related (© some 
changeless and intelligible object. Therefore there must be such a 
wanscendent object, whether oF not we can explain the precise eon- 
nexion between the two, For Aristotle on the other hand, if we cannot 
tanderstand how a cause works it is no cause so far as we are concerned; 
we cannot understand the Forms as causcs, since they cannot account 
for hinésis; therefore, as causes, they must he abunduned, 


(2) PLATO'S AND ARISTOTLE’S MOTIVE CAUSE: SELF-MOVER 
AND UNMOVED MOVER 


Many dismiss Aristotle's criticism as ‘purely captious’ (Ross) on the 
ground that Plato did not intend the Forms to provide efficient 
causality, which he esewherecredits to soulor mind, There sno trace of 
this in the Phaedo,* butin the Sophise (248e~49 a) he exclaims, with all 
the excitement of & new discovery, that one must not exclude life and 
mind from reality, making it senseless and motionless; and at 265 b-c 
he describes everything in the natural world, animate and inanimate, as 
the work of ‘a craftstnan god’, which leads us directly to the divine 
craftsman of the Timacus. This would seem a complete answer to 
‘Aristotle's question: "What does the work, with an eye on the Forms?’, 

* Plato may beve belived i, bot it Is hed siicint- quotes atebaon of mind at 
cout Ansragerst (Ross, PTI, 254; Plo. s7b-e)- Mean sgresd emphatically tht the Pe. 
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were ie not, as in Aristotle's eyes it surely was, a ‘poetic metaphor’ as 
much as the sharing in, or imitation of, Platonic Forms. Whatever the 
‘constraint of a soul’, rejected at Cael. 2842 27-35, may referto, Aristotle 
there pokes fizn at the idea that the heavenly spheres should need a 
soul to push them round as if they were ‘heavy and earthy’. The poor 
soul would be exhausted, without a moment's leisure or even the 
respite granted to mortals in sleep! In any case, the Demiurge of the 
Timaeus was not the originator of motion in the universe: he only 
introduced order inta it. Before he ‘took over’ the visible world it was 
already ‘moving with a discordane and unorderly motion’ (30a)." 

‘The Philebus uses less metaphorical rerms.* lity is fourfold: 
limit, unlimiced, their mixture (ie. generated substance, 27), and its 
‘cause; and none of these seems to be identifiable with the Forms. 
Socrates speaks in almost Aristotelian terms of the need for a cause 
(etrig) if anything is to come to be, and immediately identifies cause 
with agent or maker (7d moidv) and (as in Sophise, Politicus and 
‘Timaeus) with craftsman ot worker.’ As in the Sophise and Timacus 
also, he is equated with mind, Since Aristotle must have been aware 
of this, from the dialogues and from Plato himself, it certainty seems 
unfair that he should write as if Plato never developed the notion of 
cause further than in the Phaedo, especially since he himself identified 
the First Cause with divine Mind, His concentration on the Phaedo is 
probably to be explained by the deep impression it made on him when, 
barely at the age of a modem undergraduate, he entered the Academy 
and fell under Plato’s spell (pp. at£. above). His reaction in indepen 
dent maturity would be correspondingly sharp. To conjecture further, 
there may be a clue to his dissatisfaction even with Plato's later views on 
causality in his joke about a sou! getting tired from having to push the 
heavens around. What offended him could have been the word 

"Te must be emembered that, ighly oF wrongly, A. tok literally che idea of temporal 
sreation inthe Tin, a8 [do Syst See vol. vy a9p-)o5. Dering (Art, 10) afer quouNg 
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demiurgos and its cognates, Meaning in ordinary speech nothing more 
lofty than 2 skilled workman or artisan. Demturgoz, said Plato himself 
in a political context (Pol, 2874), while indispensable members of the 
‘community, have no place in its government. In Aristorle’s system 
there is no question of God exerting himself and takieg thought 10 
bring into being a world which, like himself, would be good, To keep 
the uncreated cosmos in being needs no effort on his part ~ thar would 
detract from the fullness of his energeia - and he remains in fact 
completely indifferent to its existence or otherwise, 

Closer to Aristotle than the semi-mythical (t Cornford and others 
wholly mythical) Demiurge is the argument from motion in Laws 10 
which establishes the priority of rational soul.’ A chain of caused 
riotions must have had a beginning (for if the regress were infinite ic 
would never have started), therefore the first motion, cause of all 
subsequent motion, must be self-caused. But selfcaused motion is a 
property of life (soul, psyché) and nothing else, The originator of 
motion? must then be soul, and the regularity of the cosmic motions 
leaves no doubi that, even if bad or irrational souls exist, the soul in 
supreme control is rational and good. Here is a physical argument 
based on an analysis of motion and leading ro the conception of a self: 
mover as first cause: self-mover = soul, supreme soul = God, 
Though the final result was not the same, the reasoning is remarkably 
Aristotelian. No question here of ‘empty talk’ or ‘metaphor’, Plato's 
argument is philosophical and deserves a philosophical answer.? 
Briefly, the difference is between self-mover and unmoved mover. At 
first sight at least, Aristotle's conception appears only as a slight 
refinement on Plato’s due to his stronger determination to argue 
sttictly as a physikoe, To the natural philosopher there can, strictly 
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speaking, be no such thing as a self'mover, The main arguments for 
this are set out in Phys, 8. He first protests, in ch. 3, dhat to maintain 
that nothing moves, and be thereby forced to deny the evidence of the 
senses, is a sign of ‘weakness of intellect’. ‘This is not’, he continues, 
‘a dispute about detail, bue concems a whole system of thought, not 
only natural science, bur almost every kind of knowledge and belief, 
since all employ motion... For the nawural philosopher it is a basic 
hypothesis that nature is a motive principle.’ In ch. 2 he had briefly 
met the point thae animate beings do seem ro move themselves, eg. get 
up and walk, without apparently being moved from outside.* This, he 
says bhuntly, is false. Some part or organ of the animal is always in 
‘motion, not set in motion simply by the animal itself but in response to 
an external stimulus, ¢.g. something in the environment which arouses 
the mind ot the appetites and so initiates the locomotion («lte only kind 
of kinésis which could be attributed ¢o the animal itself). That the 
soul is not subject 10 motion, whether self-caused or otherwise, he 
demonstrates in De anima, bk 1 ch. 3, and repeats empliatically in the 
next chapter (408b 30-31). 

But the main argument against selfmotion is reserved for ch. 5. In 
‘ch. 4 (254 30-33) he had gone so far as to say ‘It looks as if... in 
animals too the mover and the moved are separate, and only in this 
sense does the whole cause its own motion.’ However, he starts ch, 5 
with the statement that whereas everything in motion must be moved 
by some agent, the agent may be either the transmitter of a motion 
received feom outside or a self-mover. Probably the chain will contain 
‘more than «wo Tinks, having between the extremities a series of moved 
movers which act on others because themselves affected by something 
prior, To extend Aristotle's example slightly, a man takes a stick and 
hits a stone into a pond. ‘The rippling water, so far as we are concerned, 
{s purely passive: its partis only to be moved. The stonestirs the water 
because itself propelled by the stick wielded by the hand directed by 
the man. Such a causal chain, Aristotle argues like Plato before him, 
must have had a beginning (arcké) or che motions would never have 


* Or sickness of ming 
* agya7-a0, no doube wath Poi 
72 (p.248 ss 2 above). 
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started, and this arch? must need no further mover but possess the power 
of self-motion. This is his first conclusion, exactly like Plato's (256a 
19-21): ‘If then everything moved is moved by some agent, and the 
first mover is moved but not by anything else, it must be moved by 
itself.’ 

Nevertheless on further scrutiny of the principle of a self-mover, he 
feels compelled to make a refinement on it, viz. (258at, also 256b21): 
‘Of the whole therefore [sc. which is called a self-mover] one part will 
move without being moved and another part will be moved. Only in 
that sense is it possible for anything to be moved by itself’ This point 
is pursued in mechanical detail in the short work On the Movement of 
Animals, chapters 1 and 2, where, after referting back 10 Phys. 8 for che 
theoretical basis, he instances joints as providing a static fulerum for the 
moving limbs. But, he adds, there must in addition be a wholly 
unmoved external mover. You cannot, if you are in a boat, move it 
by pushing against the mast, but only if you are outside and have your 
feet planted against an unyielding (unmoving) base. He mentions in 
passing that this applies to the universe as a whole, but for present 
plrposes insists thar, in the case of animals, besides an exterual unmoved 
mover, there must also be unmoved parts within the creatures, on 
which the moving parts can rest. In so far as Aristotle relies on 
arguments of a mechanical type, suitable perhaps for a biological work 
like De mou an., there is a temptation to doubt the value of this extra 
subtlety. Might he not have been wiser to give up trying to follow an 
investigation on mechanical lines into regions where they are no longer 
appropriate, and agree with Plato that there is a kind of activation, 
exemplified by the life-force if nothing else, which does not follow 
mechanical laws and in which a self-mover is not only possible but 
necessary to explain the phenomena concerned? 

For Aristotle, however, there was more at stake.* The guiding 

{ACMA yoabs4-0383 soul itself is clled an unmoved mover, This refers to pis 
motion, soa! bing incorpore. 

* Bambroogh ie Reson Truth and Gad 917, sts forthwith welcome hasty and ross 
the reasons why dhe belie! of A. and others f une, tha the universe i incomprehensible 
‘without the asumption of an eterna, transcendent beng at limate foundation, This does 
‘ot apply only to cosmology: snilary there need not bre ot and cou not be, any aimate 


Spec of defnion, eparason and demonsrstow (R99) Th may Be nigh but would 
probably not have convinced A. ™ a a 
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principles of his own philosophy were already laid down, and his 
theory of motion was already formulated. It was with these that the 
conception of a self-mover would have clashed. ‘Motion’ here trans- 
lates kindsis, which (to remind) covered four kinds of phenomenon: 
locomotion, qualitative alteration, change of size, and passage into and 
‘out of existence. Of this conception, for which neither English nor 
pethaps any non-philosophical language has a single word, Aristotle 
found a general definition in terms of his priniciples of potency and 
act, It is ‘the incomplete actualization of the movable’. Aristotle 
recognizes two ways in which something might be imagined to act on 
itself ir might move itself as a whole, or be in two parts which acted 
reciprocally on each other, A moving B and B at the same time moving 
A. The latrer notion, according (0 which there would be no frst 
mover, gives Aristotle little rouble, and he quickly demolishes it with 
four shore arguments (257b13~258a2).' The former he refutes as 
follows (as7b2-13): 


Te is impossible for that whic moves itself to move itself all over (névrn), 
80 as to be both carried and carrier in the same act of locomotion, though 
‘one and indivisible in form, or both changed and changer, One would 
teach and be taught at the same time, or enjoy and bestow the same heal 
Moreover it has been established that what is moved is the movable, Le. 
‘what is potentially moved but not actually, and the potential proceeds 
towards actuality.) Movement iz the incomplete actialization of the 
‘movable. Burthe moveralready exists in actuality. Whatheats is hot and in 
general what generates possesses the form imparted. So (se. if anything 
moves itself] the same ching will be in the same cespect both hot and not 
hot, and similarly in every case where the mover must have the same name 
a5 the moved. Within the self-mover therefore something moves and some- 


thing else is moved. (55812) Only in this sense is it possible for something 
to be self-moved. 


| For the sente in which A. did believe in reciprocal action (Grnonelgay, of things wa 
organs OAcn na mame Ada, GC 33a 19-21) see]. L Roses inoressingaricle 
“Aesion and Reaction before Newton in B. J. Hie Si 1996 3p. Fs 357, 

A doctor may cure himelf, but he doce not possess his medical sill gue i 
secdenal that doctor and patient are the same man’ (1925 33-26 Met. 1019317-18). This snot 
scat of acon, bt of oe pans mid with mel owed) afesing ache 
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So too in the Mecaphysics: (so4gb24-25, cf. De an. 43123~4) ‘From 
the potential the actual is always produced dy che agency of what is 
actual’ Nothing can move, change or come into being of itself because 
t0 do so it would have to be both potential and actual at the same time 
in respect of the same act of change — a clear breach of the law against 
contradiction (p. 179 above). But because there is motion (and to 
doubr this, as Aristotle says, would be pathological), there must be an 
ultimate cause: an endless retrogression of intermediaries, causing 
motion because moved in their turn by something else, explains 
nothing. Only one thing therefore can stand at the beginning of all 
and constitute the universal arch, namely what has the power of 
Initiating motion in others without being moved itself 


(3) anistorie’s unmoved woven 
(@) Les mode of action 


The chief arguments for an unmoved mover as First Cause were in the 
Physics; the chief account of its natuce is in Mecaphysics A, which 1 
would venture to call the most masterly exposition, in lecture-note 
form, of any left us by Aristotle. Itis a short self-contained epusculum, 


+ ay8by-g. Thies a form of what is tow known av th commologiaargumest’ forthe 
exlacnoe of God. For ahitory of he xian ad dence ee Pat Ears 8 Mod, nod, 
Jed edt, 37-8. He, however, makes no mention of Ar and weiter wif Aquinas were the 
{avemor ofthe argument Nor Jocs yoo sam o appro in ts Acton frm, a4 based 
‘on the notions of poency and act. Ielactacked aga by Erm Nagel on pps oftheamebook 
(evned version af a ay in Bue Beefy ee]. Fatt) Ta Nop view ‘he pated 
inconcevabiity ond absurdity of eres canes wil be sdmted by ao one who has competent 
{amar withthe medem matheraccal nals of ainty. A. igh pony have retorted 
thec he was aking ofthe tra, perceptible wold, of which motion isthe dominant feature, 
"ot of abstract mathersicaleniiey ana have compared his cits tothe Pyagoresty who 
“te more farfetched psp sed tunes dan he posopar of range becuse hey Gd not 
deve he rom percept, ad mathematical enue ae thot moto’ (Met 989 639-3) 
Coleige’s rex onthe sabe nat et susing 


{The Old Mon) spoke in divers Tongues snd unfolded many Myseeies, and among other 
strange Things he talked moch about an incite Series of Catset~ which he explained to be 
‘2 siring of bind men of which the lax caught hold of the sie of the one befor him, he ofthe 
‘ext, and s0 on tl hey were all out of sight and that shey all walked straight without makiog 
fone false step. We enquited Who there is atthe head to guide hem? He answered No one, but 
tht the sting of Blind men went on for ever without beginning, for though one blind man 
could got move without seumbling, yer that infinite Blindness supplies the want of sight. Uburt 
{co Laughtar ac this stange exposiion and awoke: (Coleridge, Sele Poery and Frese, ed. 
Staphen Porter, 495 aot previously printed) 
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falling into two parts. Chapters 1-5 give a brilliantly concise summary? 
of his physical theories (‘the afchai of sensible substances, what and 
how many there are and their mutual relationships’, 1071b1~2), a8 
introduction to chapters 6-10, which start with the statement that 
motion, like time, always has been and always will be.* Without time 
there is no ‘before’ or ‘after’ and both motion and time are continuous, 
Tine indeed is either the same thing as motion or an attribute of it, 
This everlasting motion is circular locomotion, sine every other kind 
is between opposites and cannot therefore be coutinuous.? It follows 
that there must be, and always have been, as mover, a substance whose 
very essence is actuality, without admixture of matter which is poten- 
tiality.* The priority, chronological as wel as logical, of actto potency, 
demonstrated in Phys. 8.5, is here defended against ‘men like the 
Pythagoreans and Speusippus’ who nor surprisingly rook the view that 
seed precedes flower, the embryo the man. On the contrary, an adult 
plant or man is needed before seed can be produced or conception 
take place.’ 

So far he is simply repeating or amplifying the arguments of the 
Physics. Vie now goes on toask whether wecan point toanythingin our 
experience which answers to the definition ‘unmoved mover’, and 
answers: yes, if we turn as Plato did from the lifeless to the living world, 
Placo found in soul, or life, the self-moving principle that he sought: 
Aristotle found his in an equally undeniable fact of experience, the 


+ Keamer (Taos Phil. 196. 3760.2) expos the Keapphit ofthe whole exposition by 
supposing it résumt of a denied treatment of As theology in the dialogues, espelaly De 
Dhiorphia, But itis by 00 maar cetan that when he wrote that work A. had sleady evolved 
the doctin ofthe Unmaved Mover. (See sddigonl nove, p 262 below). More likely is Juegee’s 
texplnation (quoted by K) thatthe book consists of eeate-notes and ‘everything I le 19 the 
‘ona exposition” 


* This was demonstrated at greater lengit ia Piya. 8 ch 1 That A. and his contemporaries 
Id not dhcovered Newton's Sit lw of motion dots not eo my mind make is win of thought 
les Interesting, eves apar: Eom is enoerourlnlaance on later Fence, 
3 Proved in Phys. &ychh 7and 8, and sated at Ma so7tbio-14, See Ross, Metaph.ut 369. 
‘ig & bole taleyeer . . does Glas, s07tbao-at. Ocherwise, chough ow acta i 
could relapse into the potentiality Eom which it mast have come. THis ea reason for accepting 
‘he ofective and welhatesed nominative tp yas at line 23 eater thaa vou Carst'sepy¥a. 
‘opabyo-7343- This snot fut poindess hen-and-emg controversy. A's point (against 
philosophers ike Empedoclas, whom he mames st PA 640019) is thatthe direction of develop- 
Ie ote the ney far, bt deri by mmo te paral. Cl Poa 
26 "The parent i port the progeny in time 28 wel an form (Rey). Man begets mn, and 
it ia the poren’s character chat dtermizes tbe developmest of 2 pxticus® offspring” 
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phenomenon of desire.' Ir is true that a person ot animal (or even, 
though he docs not mention it, an inanimate object of value) can 
originate a series of actions on the part of another while remaining 
complecely unaffected and it may be unaware of the other's existence, 
“This, being observable, is prima facie arational proposition and notaleap 
into ‘poetic metaphor’. Nor of course did he level that accusation against 
Plato in thematter of theself-mover, but only when heappeared to regard 
asactive causes the transcendent Forms, importing the‘empty’ notion of 
imitation or sharing. His own doctrine is a simple universalization of 
the psychology of the De anima (3, 10). There too the causes of an 
animal’s movement lie in desire and thought, aimed respectively at the 
‘apparent and thereal good, and four factors are involved: (1)anunmoved 
mover (in thiscase an attainable good, suchas nourishment), (2)a moved 
mover (the desire aroused by (1)), (3) the bodily organ or instrumentof 
motion, and (4) the object moved, ie. the animal, 

Ch. 7, 1o7aa19ff Since this is possible, and if itis not true the world will 
be the product of night and ‘all things together» and non-existence, this 
may be considered settled. There is something, in everlasting, ceaseless 
motion, which is circular ~ as is plain not only in theory but in facr— so that 
the first teaven must be eternal. There is also therefore something that 
moves ig; and since what moves and is moved is an intermediary, there 
exists alto something which moves without being moved, and is eternal, a 
substance, and actuality. Now the objects of desire! and thought move in 
this way, without being moved. The primary objects of both are the same, 
for the object of irrational desire is the apparently good, and of rational 
desire the truly good . .. [t moves then as the object of desire,4 and through 
what it moves moves? everything else. 


«The resemblance berween A-sné Plato her may be very close. Cl. Corford, Prine. Sap 
,sething of ola slmavein the Phone wl deed athe ony tog cpa 
‘of moving hal and hence the sure and founais of st modoa fa the univene. The whale 
context seme imply (hough tis nor exphcly sated) chat he moving force inthe soul 
desire, Ero for des isthe typ of motion which reaches forward fob ais 04 pushed 
{tom behind by sn aecdent machasieat cms” 

a elerenc to Anaragoras. See hi 4 DK 2, 373, 

1 Seeds, For the paychobgy of tpi te De ane} ch. fo, BEA 7oob y5—701at. Ie be a 
‘wide erm inching both unsewoning and tesoned deze Pooks vat oy wal Ln, 
‘Mal yooh), but eonfoed 1 cares posessng at fest guaion (Deak. 424b1-2) On iS 
Imanner of working, a a logis! phenomenon, soe Peck, Gl (Leah ed), App. B,$76-B 

«Nor apersev ao but Gooner, ling Pos word for“owe- 

4 Le. the outmon henven crying the fied sar Row in his ed but no in his eae 
craton) confecured uo for vopev, ba is does ok etn wees. 
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‘The obvious objection was made by Aristode’s pupil and colleague 
‘Theophrastus: ‘Since impulse (Egecss), especially towards the good, 
involves soul, then unless one is talking in simile or metaphor, the 
things moved must be alive.” Aristotle himself (assuming the £7 10 be 
his) asked rhetorically, ‘How could one suppose there is desire in 
lifeless things?" This question must be taken seriously, though it 
should be noticed that the influence of the first unmoved mover is 
directly exercised only on the outermost sphere of the fixed stars, The 
‘other celestial splieres have their own movers, and the endless cycle of 
terrestrial birth and decay is directly caused by the motion of the sun 
in the ecliptic, and only at many removes by the primary motion. 

In his biological works Aristotle wars us more than once, with a 
sciemtist’s caution, that the line becween living and lifeless is not easy 
10 draw from observation of particular cases, and emphasizes the con- 
tinuity of nature.* Generally speaking, however, the line can and must 
be drawn. He defines it clearly at De an. 412013: ‘Of natural bodies 
some have life and some have not. By life 1 mean the power of self- 
nourishment, growth and decay.’ The definition inchudes plants as 
well as animals, but nothing lower in the seale.? 

What then did Aristotle consider to be alive or ‘ensouled’ (10 
translate his own word empsychon literally)? Certainly the outermost 
celestial sphere, which carries the fixed stars and responds directly to the 
first unmoved mover’s influence.* It and the planetary spheres have 


 Theople. Met 9227 Uninet, ed. Ross and Fobes, p 8; Att. BE 1218a37-28, Thomas 
Gould and J. Me Rist (ee the laura 74P-4 1963, 3374) have deawe tention to de fact that in 
the Phaeds (only) Plato aceady spl of vensas 2 erving” or “eager (eptyran mpebetras) 
to be like the Form, but in tha dialogue be certainty 6b nor shrink from 3 conscious use of 
smecaphor, and this was probably intended simply as another metaphor for later 0 ute 

“For passages illuntesting sis moss jteresteg point, se pp 288K, below. ist makes much 
ofits evidence that for A. the whole nasral world i "guss-iftie’; ‘chete i some sot of soul= 
‘ibstance present inal mater’ (TAPA 196s, 541) The question i dificult (and belongs w ch. 
xv), but must not be forgorten that fu and yy 2 Greely and expresly contested by A., 
nd the dst is impoetan 1a his natal palosophy. See next note 

1 Ch anganyazt. Appatendy 2 development since the eater Prorpcicut, which made 
seowatinn the erterion for distinguishing bving from noe-ivlog. See pp. 76 above, but ef also 
2y6below. At De an. 40323 the citer ate Matus and sensation; 434222~25 adds te abilicy 
toabsovb sourishimens and De sen 4363 18-19 the conditions of heath and dete, At Phys. 
2555-7 selfmovion fs peculiar wo the ving. Living shige can all of course be spoken of 
‘without inocsinency af sel-moving or possessing 28 internal px nefiosay aitough an 
‘unmoved mover fs necessary 10 austin the hole comic system in Ba. 

1 The heaven is alee and hares omn sourceof motion’ (Cael 285829~388"ctpavds Baer 
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souls in the purest type of body, the aitker, subject to circular 
Jocomotion but no other form of kinésis (1o6pb24~26), and therefore 
nearest to the perfect actuality realized in God alone. Individual stars 
are apparently not alive, for they do not move of themselves: ‘The 
circles move, and the srars stay still and are carried round because 
fixed in the circles’ (289b32~33). This motion is neither animate nor 
‘enforced, but resembles that of a ship carried along by a stream.’ Men 
and animals 100 can experience desire (they have 78 éperrixév), which in 
De anima (2.3 ad init.) and elsewhere is attributed to the sensitive and 
higher souls, butdenied to those whose vital powers arelimited togrowth 
and reproduction, i.e. plants,’ although having life they are capable of 
seeking and absorbing nourishment. If then we press this strict division 
and apply it to the metaphysical desire which is the motive force behind 
all nature, assuming Aristotle 10 be speaking literally and not ana~ 
Jogically,* we may see some justice in Theophrastus's remark so far as 
plants and inanimate nature are concerned. However, the knowledge 
wwe already possess about Aristotle's mental habits may shed some 
further light on the path thatled him to this conclusion. 

In the first place ir resulted from the tentativeness of his approach 


wal ta mvjotos Spxty). ‘The prime mover iv not suc wpeking tvyunor, an adlecive 
{pple wo bodies r toe whole living being comprising body snd oul. (A peer ouatnyaxer, 
GA 738bac), The prine mover, ecg incorporated, does 90t so ravch have Ie, hough 0 
ied; rather bes Bie 4 yp vod bipyim ré, tstog 84 Wipe. (Abe, 
gut Now fat A. himtlf charge feom neuter to masculine, and 6 


Cae agun2y. Th eee to represent As maar view, but onthe quesion wl the 
seas thermicves te fovua he vets have found ie dul makeup is mind, They se 
Imade ofthe rate divine mbrance, sitter asthe aphere which cares them round (a1) 
2gnaieas coud ab nthe gars hat ee venegortswpatios vl youd seats babe speaks 
Of viv 7B Bepon apt, which a woch af (rovadrme fe) the coe of animals and pany, 
(On the other aod, Bi 3 hy 8 ofthe same work ls enely devoted to demonsaing tha the 
stirs donot move themseyes but te cared pamively round by thee phere Sever fgets 
‘ol De pi ey tht atthe time twos wten the stare were ving sd diving and tare 
Sovne evidence shat a this early stage ie tribe sight and hearing o the sar Bing eternal 
thd el the aa ean en con sere es Se Roy ane 
2, Pats De mus 8403" 

* apeaag, Teta Ay Ue tefuting the Pythagorean coneion thatthe movement of 
tose he poe anon eles, Ts wooly be rst tiny wee red Oca 
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(on which see pp. yo-2 above). He reached the notion of an unmoved 
mover by what in his eyes was a piece of strierly inductive reasoning 
(starting-point: it isa fact of experience that things move and change). 
Having reached it, he must suggest some way in which it might work. 
One could of course fall back on a frank admission of ignorance, like 
Plato, who offered three possible explanations of the action of his own 
first cause, the self-mover, of which the third was that it might possess 
‘some exceedingly wonderful powers’. But to Aristotle it was no use 
assuming a cause whose working was incomprehensible. A single 
explanation must be suggested. Physical contacr is obviously excluded, 
and in the idea thar the psychological phenomenon known as ‘reaching 
after’ or desire provided the only possible means, Aristotle was simply 
suggesting that something universally familiar might have a larger 
place in the cosmic scheme than had been thought; but i i an exten- 
sion, which to Theophrastus seemed illegitimate, Is there any reason 
why Aristotle in particular should have been tempted to make it? 

The main effect of his philosophy of motion, change and becoming 
has been to unify the forces operative in natute.* A single principle 
stands at their head, whereby the force activating things a eergo has also 
been reduced to one. Hence what, strictly speaking, operates only 
in living creatures appears as behind all nature whether animate or 
inanimate. Now in the first place such a simplification would be 
especially attractive to a teleologist. ‘All that is done by nature as well 
as by thought is for some end? (Phys. 196ba1). Secondly, the internal 
activating principle required was ready to hand in dynamis, which along 
with celeology has heen singled out for early treatment in this hook as 

+ Ch. the lt cae ofthe extra fom Coron qaotet on p49: above. 

1 As every seta ust try £0 do “he very eoence of safe explacation beng the 
analy of more complex phenomena ito simple Goes (Nis Babe, Amie Pict and Fama 
‘aol, ). Von Weaxicher speaks othe eadevour of physic wo cleve tied wots 
‘iw (WPrdd Vice of Phys oy aod conmcogia wort publ i 3960, by B. O. Kapp, 
Tears he sls Towards Unfal Cooley. ‘This book sffors an intrening compaseny 
Ieeween ance and modetn- "Writ, athe autho sys putely from the poke Of View of 
‘hye deals only witht action of mater (main of ose body A pn Sha) on 
‘bane, but in an epg be leis Ga hr ethod, sped she whole of ear, doesnot 
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one of the foundations of Aristotelian philosophy. It is a drive or 
tendency towards fuller realization of being (form), inherent in every 
natural object and identified with matter, which is not the contrary of 
form (that is sterBsis) but ‘something whose essential natute ir is to 
desire and reach after the good, divine and desirable’ Here if any- 
where was Aristotle likely to ignore the distinction between living and 
non-living. In sentient beings this intemal drive may (though it often 
does not) take the form of conscious desire. In inanimate nature it 
cannot strictly be so called, but it is not confined to organic beings. 
If dynamis (also called physis in one sense of that overwotked word) is 
the impulse in a foal to become an adult stallion, an acorn an oak, itis 
none the less what causes the stone to fall and the flame to rise; for 
according to Atistotle motion towards their natutal places is ptogress 
from potentiality to form or actuality.* In fact he might reply that 
criticism on the lines of Theophrastus is irrelevant pedantry, though he 
hhas only himself to blame for any misunderstanding. Ai! natutal 
objects, as distinct from artificial (bed and cloak are his examples), down 
to the simple bodies which are the elements of everything else, contain 
within themselves a source of motion and rest, (or nature Herself is such 
a source (p. 119 above). 

This does not confiict with the requirement of an external cause, for 
as he states plainly in the Physics (255b29~31), nothing can move 
itself because the internal source, or ‘nature’, is simply a power of 
response, a potentiality, not itself an efficient cause.* The internal drive 
which Atistotle detected in all natural products towards achieving 
their own proper form and activity is now seen as an endeavour 
to emulate, so far as the limitations of their matter will permit, the one 
pure form whose perfection is unsullied, and its effortless activity 
unimpeded, by any taint of matterat all. 

‘The mind which reached these conclusions, even if tisking a charge 
of inconsistency, was neither trivial nor entirely unscientific. Indeed 

» Phys toranéoat. For wlelogy and dyaonis sce ch. oy Hentiny of mater ad che 
ri ce oi 

1 And nore of which owes any power 0 sou. (G4 736ba9-s1, Pye 2555-7, Dean atta 
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‘Aristotle’s meticulous biological investigations, especially of marine 
Iife, may have played a large part in theic formation by bringing home 
the difficulty of detecting where the divisions come in nature between 
living and non-living (pp. 288f. below). At least one modern biologist 
agrees. W. H. Thorpe writes: “To sum up, it seems to me that over 
recent decades biology has been adducing most impressive new evidence 
for the unity of the cosmos.’ This, he adds, is because biology does 
not afford an absolutely sharp distinction between living and non- 
living or between man and other animals.* 


©) His character 


God is happy and blessed, not through any extemal good but 
in himself and because of his own nanural character. 
Atistotle, Politics 1323b24~26 

‘The first Unmoved Mover is God, That a philosopher should so 
designate the primary cause of the universe cals for no comment; but 
the word ‘God’~or shear—has associations and arouses certain 
expectations. Aristotle with his respect for widely held beliefs was not 
indifferent to these expectations. Anthropomorphic and theriomorphic 
gods indeed he could not stomach. They belong to the ‘mythical 
aceretion designed to cajole the polled and serve the interests of law and 
utility... but if we sttip this off and take the central fact alone, that 
they called the primary substances gods, it may well be thought god- 
inspired’. Comment is sometimes evoked by the abrupt transition 
from the description of God as unmoved mover to the statement that 
his activity is thought, linking him at once to the highest faculty in 

1 WH. Thorpe, Bilagy and he Mare of Mon, 8. Yet we donot give wp he tom on hat 
ksoue. Pehape A fk Uhe Shrtingon (Bano hs Netry, Bela el 88) that "The word 
"ue" al cemain wef a conveniena, though nox ext scm” 
tn pac Feee whom who bg pels toon dope" at seply et 
cra men 09 Bt Plaspanel ences, Thar hc Beal atv God the 
bet activ of min (or rather ell the mind a divine clement in ourees, pp. 349 and 39tf 
‘below can only ats sch be clad sedhiopemorphsms ‘Rin (Eres and Paty 1) 39% 
Saangely that f Xenoptanes ha ved ser A be wouls bare been peefcly jae! in making 
these eric ofthe Artzoulnn = he dt of he Olympic god chough Xs own god had 
Sighs ewig wel at choog. C. 5, Pes, siping Sat hs cosmogonic Hee wosld 
inec wih cic a being in acrcpemerpic tome, Yours on te bally, to many page, 
tw the reo: tat we om never pe to aves? core Sages of sndoomorghv Sit 
‘Splanstory conception (Caley Par and Prapasio 228) The srely te 
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man. He had of course Plato and Anaxagoras before him as models,* 
but he could also have wished to grant as much to the religious 
instinct as was compatible with the preservation of his intellectual 
integrity. One can imagine an aureum flumen of Platonic eloquence 
based on the following memorandum (1072b 13-30): 


On such an archi depends the universe and nature. His life is like the best 
which we enjoy fora brief spell. He is always in chat stace (which for us is 
impossible), for his activity is aso pleasure. ‘That s why waking, sensation, 
thoughe are the pleasantest part of life, and through them hopes and 
memories. ‘Thought in itself is of what is in itself best, and the purer the 
thought the more teuly best its object. Now mind thinks itself by sharing 
the nature of its object: it becomes object of thought by contactS and the act 
(of thought, so that mind and object of though are the same. That which is 
capable of receiving the object of thought, is mind, and ft is active when it 
possesses it. This activity therefore racher than the capability appears as the 
divine element in mind, and contemplation” the pleasantest and best activity. 
If then God is for ever in that good state which we reach occasionally its a 
‘wonderful thing if ina better state, more wonderful sil. Yeritis so. Life 
to0 he has, for the activity of the mind is life,* and he is that activity. His 
essential activity is his life, the best life and eternal, We say chen chat God 
is an eternal living being, the best of all, attributing to him continuous and 
eternal life, ‘That is God. 

Ch. 9 begins with the admission that though we think of the first 


1 At Phy as6ba4-27 he prises Anseagoras for saying hae iy fit 10 be the dpx 
shout, muse be eres ea" ty “for He could only move by being unmoved, and Rave 
‘control By being vnmised'. 

True, i was not much. Bot even Henry Jackson admitted, inthe stately language of his 
generat, that this notion (Le hae supreme mind ie continootay operant] moves the austere 
‘Stage an unwontedenthusiom (J. Phil. «930, 220) 

T Aconradiction of Plo Phi. 3. Thebatis of God's enjoyment, and a the ume tle the 
Aierence hetween motion at procets and aceslcy (or acuvity, tipyta) 4 the outcome OF 
motion completed, are well brought Out in the Behe (EN 1154b26-a8): ‘Wherefore God 
enjoys for ever obe simple plearure. Activity is the outcome not only of motion but of 
Jmmobilcy, and pleasure resides eater incest shan in movion” 
‘epreeets taf pavers Tod paloora. It ies pity that she Aavour of this paste as & 
tighsty-compreesedfpring is Not niore realy eeproscblein English. 

1S yytveou. For thyySwow a8 2 mode af apyeciersion cf, t04tb 24 with Rows note. 

4 Thus entence,difcul to wands, sony compreuensbe inthe ight of A's general theory 
offi proces of ough cutie a Be aint wl beet namo: 

1 The wock translation of tears, for which iis exremely dificalt yo find an Koglish 
‘cquivalene. Te is the octiviy of the plosopher, pre speculative or senifc hooght, entirely 
theoretical with no ulterior practical move. Ci. Additonal Note on pe 396 below. 

yp ved nays 38 (1072 b.6-27), 2 splenil ayowal of the plonopher's credo. With 
hie passage should be ead EV 10, ch. 3. 
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Unmoved Mover as the most divinet being we know, the conditions 
which make him so present some perplexities. Consideration of these 
leads to the conclusion that the only object of his thought must be 
himself, No concessions here to religious feelings: any idea of divine 
providence is excluded. Eternally active, he thinks continuously, not 
like a sleeper with only the potentiality of thought; and his chought 
‘must be not of any chance object but only of what is best and most 
worthy, and moreover (a more philosophical point) of what is 
unchanging. Change in the object would imply change in the thinker, 
according t0 Aristotelian psychology, in which thought is an assimila- 
tion of mind to object, but change is a form of Ainésis which implies 
potentiality, and in any case God is by definition unmoved and 
unchanged. What is best and does not change can only be himself, 
‘He thinks of himself, therefore, and his chought is thought of thought." 

Having reached this conclusion, Aristotle proceeds character 
cally to test it, How can thisbe? Surely knowledge and thought, like 
opinion and sensation, are primarily of something else, not of them- 
selves, To show up thls notion as insufficiently precise needs no new 
arguments, only a reminder of his general theory of the processes of 
sensation and thought. Here as often he has found philosophers 
maintaining opposed theories and tries to show that both are incom- 
plete, For Empedocles and his followers sensation was due to contact 
between similars, because sense-organ and sensum were made of the 


+ dios is wed in bod its comparsive ad superoive fom, which snggen 2 sighly 
{erent connotation fom the Engl 'dine. Some vamples ae GA 231b24 and 36, Dean 
‘etliy (comparative) PA 686439, Me. 98305, Pal aspace Cy 
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same clements; for others, like Anaxagoras, it occurred because the 
two factors were mutually opposed. Aristotle explains sensation and 
thought as assimilation by the psyché of the form (sensible or intelli~ 
gible as the case may be) of something without its maeter. (Intelligible 
form’, as we know, is its definable essence.) Now taking on a form is 
the actualization of a potency, involving a change in what is informed, 
In other words the mind when thinking of something becomes that 
thing in so far as itis object of thought." In the physical world we do 
not identify thought and its object because there remains the material 
element which of course tle mind does not absorb, God, however, as 
the perfect being, is pure actualiry, Hence the object of his thought 
(himself) has no matter, and therefore only intelligible form, If the 
human mind in the process of thoughe takes on the intelligible form 
of its object, the identification of thought and object is in this case 
complete, without remainder. Add the fact that the act of thought is 
eternal, and the last trace of distinction between thought and its abject 
vanishes; their essence is for ever one.? 


ADDITIONAL NOTK: THK DEVELOPMENT OF ARISTOTLE’S 
‘THEOLOGY 


In accordance with the policy set forth on pp. 4-14, { shall not here re- 
examine the question of possible stages of developmentin Arlstote’s theology 
berween the sef:moving soul of Plato and his own macure doctrine of an 
unmoved mover as first cause. The main point at issue is whether Aristotle 
hud already reached the concept of the unmoved mover when he wrote De 
pphilosophia aud De caelo. Bound up with ths is de question whether, until 
‘after that, the guinta exsentia, oF aither, vas, a5 a Platonic self-mover, the 
supreme being. As to that, { am inclined to maintain the main thesis of my 
inteoduetion t the Loc De caelo, pp. xv-xxix, chat the conception of an 
unmoved mover was absent from both De philosophia (with apologies to 
“Tardn; see Gnomon 1974, 138 but Contrast Moreau, A. er son école, 23f.) and, 
originally, De caelo; but of course mach has been writen since then, some 
of it in agreement and some not, and it cannot be said that unanimity has 


+ Empadocles fe. 104 DK (set Dean. gaqb$-18), Anaxagoras A.9s, 
+ la Deon. (43191) we have 1b Foire lowe f tor bipyoar Cnerten #3 xpdyvar and 
similar language recurs whe reference tothe unmoved mover st Mat. 1o74b34-733%. 
5 This polot as been made Im vol. 2616, and anticipates ch. Xv, {Hoe ths amount oF 
repetition does noe need apology. "The reader ka been wacned (P.f00 above). 
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been reached. Good examples of later treatment are Rose's edition of the 
Physics, 94-9, and relevant sections of Berti’s Primo 4., ch. 1¥, on De 
hilosophia; and a number of relevant references aré to be found in the long, 
1. 47 on p. 73 of J. Mansfeld’s The Pstudo-Hippocratie Tract w.tBbovtiv, 
and adjacent nozes and pages. It is surprising that so many of these who 
‘maintain that Aristotle had already advanced to the conception of an unmoved 
mover as first cause when he wrote De caelo (e.g. Chemniss, ACPA, 595, 
Berti, Primo. Au, 355£ Diiring, Arist, 86) fail t0 mention the revealing 
embarrassment of Simplicius on reading of ‘the foremosr and highest 
Alvinity’ that it Emavetov xivnow xivelrat etASyes, a statement in conflict 
with the idea of an unmoved mover. See Cael. 279b1 and Simpl. ad loc, 
p.291 Heiberg (noted in Loeb Cael, xxi), The relerence in De philosophia 
to the two senses of o& Evexa (p. 86 with n. 2 ahove), appealed ro by Bernays, 
Berti and others, is surely not decisive, if relevant at all 

J. Longrigg in CR 1970, 175, argues that even the aizker, a8 a fifth element 
with fts own eternal natural circular motion, is a conception that had not 
occurted to Aristotle when he wrote the Physics (except possibly bk 8) and 
De caelo bks 3 and 4. This is highly improbable, as the historical remarks 
ahoutaither in vol. v (see index under ‘fifth element’) have, Thope, shown, 


(4) UNITY IN THE ARISTOTELIAN UNIVERSE 


Observation shows that nature is not episodic like a bad tragedy. 
‘Met. 1090b 19-20 


Aristorle’s system has appeared ptimatily as an attempt to depict the 
world as an organic unity, with everything in it converging towards one 
Purpose and one goal; and in the form in which we have now left it, it 
‘most neatly approaches this conception, It is worth pausing to ask in 
‘what sense that was his aim and how near he came to success, Omitting 
ch, 8 for the present, Met. A presents an epitome of the theory of 
motion leading to the postulate of the divine Unmoved Mover in ch. 
6. The rest describes the nature of God, his own activity and his 
relation to the world, The unity resides simply in this, that every 
in the world is trying to realize — and where appropriate perpetuate — its 
‘own form and perform its proper activity. This is its response to the 
stimulus of God's existence and imitation of him within the limits of 
its own material nature. ‘Everything reaches towards the divine, and 
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with that in view peeforms its natural functions.” So we have the 
aither engaged in perpetual circular motion and the philosophic man in 
thinking. This is in each case accounted for satisfactorily, though to 
connect them, at least from Aristotle's express words, is not so easy. 
God is perfect and eternal mental activity, aither is the most nearly 
perfect material substance, therefore its activity is perfect and etecnal 
physical activity, which can only be circular motion. Man is mind 
trammelled with matter; the mind is his form and the most divine thing 
about him;! therefore his proper activity consists in the exercise of 
mind, though the presence of matter preven’s it from being perfect and 
continuous, So far so good, Yet aither, it would appear, is more 
divine than man, for its matter is so far actualized as to be free from 
birth and decay. It is eternal and unchanging, man is not, It would be 
strange then if the proper activity of man is intellectual and that of 
aither physical. How far has the aither mind? 

Circular motion and thought would at least be connected in 
Aristotle's mind as they are not in ours. In the Laws and (especially) 
‘Timacus Plato draws a striking analogy between the regularity of 
circular motion and the unchanging activity of thought, directed 
(unlike sensation) to a constant and unchanging reality. It seems 
indeed more than analogy. The Zimaeus teaches that the circular 
motions of the stars and planets are the physical expression of the 
working of the world-soul, or mind, which moves them; and moreover 
that similar motions going on inside our own heads are responsible 
for our own more limited capacity to reason. The comparative 
irrationality of infants is due to a disturbance of the soul's regular 
revolutions, caused by the shock of birth into a material body. These 
Platonic notions evidently influenced Aristotle greatly, and an under- 
standing of his difficulties is helped by a reading of De cawlo, which 
shows that at one period two incompatible conceptions of aither were 
contending in his mind: the Platonic view of it as possessing soul with 


* Dea 4isb1-3, with spec elerence to eepeodution, which is guonrat for a ving 
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all its faculsies, a real god, and his own attempt to fit it in as a physical 
element like the other four, with a motion equally due to natural 
causes. 

Below the heavenly bodies and man comes the rest of organic nature. 
Here the attainment and perpetuation by each individual of its specific 
form, and its subsequent decay, ate also ultimately dependent on the 
First Mover, through the eternal circular motion of the fixed stars and, 
proximately, that of the sun in the ecliptic which brings about che 
cycle of the seasons (GC 2 ch. 10). Reproduction as well as its own 
actuslization belongs essentially to che ergon of the individual because 
for Atistotle what mattered was the preservation of the species (cides). 
‘The decline and death of the individual — the inevitable consequence 
of its realization in terrestrial matter ~ is comparatively unimportant,’ 
Each animal and plant must realize its own specific form (cidos), a 
different one for every species (cidos), so that to speak of nature as a 
unity is to speak only very generally, or as Aristotle also puts it, 
analogically. *Causes and principles are in a sense different for different 
things, but in another sense, speaking generally and analogically, they 
ate the same for all.” [1 remains true that all this variety of generation 
and growth depends ultimately on the existence of the Prime Mover, 
and that for each thing to realize its own form, the good for itself, is to 
imitate God in its own way. The chapter ends: ‘Further there is, 
besides these (the internal principles of change}, that which as first of all 
things moves them all.” 

‘This chapter shows that Aristotle appreciated the difficulty of asking. 
people to think of the whole natural world as organized on the same 
Principles and working towards the same end, To imagine everything 
as arcanged along a single scala naturae is attractive, but not easy to 
reconcile with the evidence. The world is fall of a motley host of 
creatures all trying to realize and pass on their own specific forms, and 
these forms it would be difficult to arrange along a single scale of lower 
ene stnag tr, Tika ny hinder yol for mera cme. For 

eiAt h toyon3t-3. This the bj of te whole chaps, One could a Asay 
thar there are tees uelvera archi form, terse and rater, but these are diferent in ferent 
hinds, 0 fr colour black, white ad surface. (A. eeguded colours a frmed from a moore 


‘of black and whine, Phys. 88b24, De sen 4y9b RE) “The whole discussion is ebscured by 
falae to distinguish cleanly beeveen colour and luminosiy acording to Mure, Ait, 1052. 
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and higher with God at its head.t Now Aristotle was particularly 
sensitive to the charge of making his theories of nature dependent on 
abstract argument rather than observation, logika rather than physika. 
He therefore devotes the last chapter of this book to the question: how 
steictly should we interpret the statement that the whole universe is 
subject to a single order? Or, as he puts it first, in what way does it 
possess the good? Two things may be spoken of as the good for the 
world: first, the final cause, a perfect being existing separately from it, in 
imitation of which all its processes go on, as the inward urge responds 
to the perfection without; secondly, the orderly motions within it, 
resulting from this influence ofthe supreme being uponit, In this way it 
results that the good for the universe is not only a transcendent being 
bur also immanent in it, and that without detracting from the lofty 
isolation of God by making him in any sense descend within it 
himself.* 

‘He goes on to describe how the internal order manifests itself. 
Everything ~ fish, fowl or plants — is co-ordinated in a way (moos), that 
Is, with reference t0 a single end (wpis tv), but this does not impose a 
rigid uniformity (442 odx dyoics). Once again he resorts to simile, A 
household) is organized for a single purpose, but the master and his 
family with their responsibilities follow for the most part a prescribed 
way of life, from which they have far less freedom to deviate than the 


* Wich wide enough generat could be arerpted (we Ross's eleven dases in his ed ofthe 
‘PN, p. $3), bet hardly with species, Llmpet ~ maakey ~ man, perhaps but dog —hors lion? 
«This passage it woold sem, exily misunderyood- Thun Mure wrote (dit, #73)God, 
then, ic would seem, is Immaneer as wel as eane-anden.” To show that he i¢ not A. used 
‘another sine, contrasting the intereal order fan army with Ge commander who ipowesi, 
‘obviously ryaeded for this purpose as distacy fom the army, which takes ts order from above. 
(He does nor depend on the order, bur it on bin’, 1074225.) Otherwise che sale would 908 
lusts the point at les, hat dhe good forthe wosld le ook renters order and something, 
"separate ad by ial!” (exoproulror teal aors wa" cid sorgani-t3) Ross (trod, (0 
fap, ci) dhoughe hat the ses ofthe army, ard hat ofthe household which fellows it, 
ifcolt no ro suppose that Avsotle i thinking af God as coneoling by his will the 
‘mainlines of development of the world's hisory’. To avoid such a complete contradiction of 
the inmmediately preveing chapeee should not be dificult for anyone eware of A's practice of 
taking only what be needs from a smile and discarding ics other feanines. To adopt a fence- 
siningaieode may possibly be right, but I fel tha he sublime indifference of the Prime Mover 
soo deeply embedded in A’s fundarecal pilosapicd principles for him wo have modified it 
inary way This doe nec male te Mover ny elie ove (Wrdenn, Pv, 
1 The Grosk oi, umully rated “hooschal', would offen be beter rendered ‘vat’, 
Inching frm snd the labourers om 
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slaves and cattle, who —or which — have little to contribute to the 
common good. For that reason their behaviour exhibits more of 
the random and contingent. 

‘To supplement Ariscotle’s simile with another, ix may be helpful to 
compare his universe to a ship (preferably an old-fashioned steamship) 
under way. Going down to the engine-room one would see some 
wheels or discs turning regularly, others sliding eccentrically, pistons 
lunging to and fro and so on ~many different motions inextricably 
interconnected causally. On deck one finds the crew, some no doubt 
‘engaged in jobs of obvious significance and importance, but others off 
duty playing poker. They have their part in the voyage none the less. 
The first officer too may be playing cards or reading the late Agatha 
Christie, for he too is human and fallible, but he is more likely to be 
professionally employed because more depends on him and his respon- 
sibilities are greater. 4 fortiori you are less likely to find the captain 
idling, for he has more ro think about than anyone on board. Moreover 
it would be pointless to try to determine an axiological priority between 
the cook and the man who maintains the engines. Regarded on their 
‘own level, the two occupations have not the slightest connexion, yet 
both are working to the same end (meds f), the completion of the 
voyage. The final cause, ‘separate and by itself’ may be seen in the port 
for which the ship is making, It may remain entirely indifferent to, 
indeed ignorant of, the impending arrival, but its existence has insti- 
gated all the varied activities, all rhe discipline and order essential to a 
properly conducted ship. No analogy can be perfect, or it would be 
identityst but this one should aot mislead if we remember its purpose, 
to illustrate the kind of unity that Aristotle saw in the universe, and how 
strictly he wished the term to be understood. He has sometimes been 
treated not altogether fairly by critics whose minds work logikés, 
trying to satisfy arguments at the expense of the phenomena. 


(5) THE SUBORDINATE UNMOVED MOVERS 
Iniroduction: the cosmic structure, Though the structure of the 
Aristotelian universe (xéeyos or otipawis) has of course often been 


+ For iamance, barring accident, the ship will reach its desiations the word remains for 
ever ja a sete of continuous aspiration. 
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desctibed,* a brief recapitulation may be helpful, and will come best as 
an introduction to the present section. The universe is unique (Cael. 
1 chh, 8-9, Mez. 1074a31~38), uncreated and indestructible (Cael. 1 
chh, 10-12, Mee, 1072423), finite and spherical, It contains five simple, 
primary bodies, each with a natural motion towards its proper place, 
‘earth and fire (‘the extremes’) towards the centre and circumference 
respectively, water and air (‘the intermediates’) to the regions above 
earth and below fire, The earth is stationary at the centte, spherical, 
and small in comparison with the stars (297b32-98a20). These four 
combine to form the various bodies in nature. They do not get 
separated out into layers because they are continually being trans- 
formed into each other (30514-32). The fifth element, aizher, subject 
neither to change nor decay but only to eternal circular motion, 
‘envelops the rest of the cosmos and penetrates it as far as the moon, 
though decreasing in purity in its lower portions (Meteor, 340b6-10). 
Within it are spheres revolving in different directions to carry the 
planets, sun and moon in their apparently but not actually irregular 
courses. The light (and, in the sun's case, heat) emitted by the 
heavenly bodies is due not (ashad been previously thought) to theirbeing 
themselves made of fire, but to friction between them and the next 
element below.) There is no body beyond the spherical cosmos,¢ nor 
any place, void or time. But far from conchiding that there is nothing, 
Aristotle goes on to describe ‘the things there’ in exalted language a 
unextended, ageless, changeless and enjoying without interruption che 
best and most self-sufficient life.’ 
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Our examination of Aristotle's physics, metaphysics and theology up 
to and including a single unmoved mover might be altetnatively 
described as an investigation into his cheories of motion and change, s0 
completely is the system buile on the narure, causes and consequences 
of these phenomena, Unfortunately for his expositors, he carried the 
theories a stage further. The culmination of all worldly processes in 
one single, supremely indifferent cause affords some satisfaction, if not 
to the religious emotions, at least to our feeling for unity, plan, and 
ruthless consistency of thought. But what are we to make of it when 
we are rold, without warning, that this supreme being, so far from 
being unique, is one of 56," the others apparently its inferiors, but like 
itself unmoved, eternal and incorporeal? 

‘The plurality of unmoved movers is demonstrated in Met. A ch, 8.* 
Is conclusions depend on the conviction, inherited from Plaro and 
persisting through Copernicus until Kepler, chat the movement of 
stars and planets alike were perfectly circular, because none but circular 
motion could proceed continuously for ever,! as theirs to all appearance 
did, ‘The apparent motions must therefore be reducible to acompound 
of different circular motions such as might be obtained if a planet were 
fixed On the innermost of a nest of concentric spheres, revolving on 
different axes at different speeds, each imparting its own motion to the 
‘one within it, Moreover contemporary astronomers, instigated, it was 
said, by Plato, claimed co have accomplished the revolution by 
mathematics. Eudoxus had treated the problem asa purely geometrical 
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‘one, but Aristorle, like the plysitas he claimed to be, looked for a 
mechanical solucion in terms of the fifth body, and on che assumption 
that the spheres must be in contact with each other, provided extra 
spheres between the sets for each planer excepe the lowest (the moon's) 
10 counterace the influence of the set above it.t “Consequently’, he 
continues, ‘the existence of a similar number of unmoved substances 
and principles is a reasonable supposition; necessary may be left for 
more powerful minds to assert’ (107481517). Until fairly cecently 
scholars had assumed that this chapter was irreconcilable with the rest 
of the book, which without it progressed smoothly from a brief 
résumé of physical principles to the need for a supreme arché on which 
the rest depend (chh. 16). Ch. 7 describes this being as pure intellect, 
an eternal activity of self-thought, and ch. 9 goes straight on to some 
problems relating to his thinking. ‘On such a principle then’, writes 
Ariscotle, depend the universe* and nature.’ He is called ‘the god’, and 
it seemed inconceivable that he was anything but unique. Many critics 
were pleased thar Aristotle should turn out to be a monotheist, and the 
matter seemed to be clinched by the Homeric tag which concludes the 
book: ‘The rule of many is not good: let one alone be lord.’ But now, 
between the two halves of the discussion of God’s thought and its 
object, ch, 8 pushes rudely in with complicated astronomical calcula- 
tions designed to answer anew question, ‘whether we should posit one 
such being or more, and if more, how many?” 

The discrepancy between this chapter and the rest of the book 
seemed to be confirmed by one particular passage. Aristotle has made 
his point that the planets (which for him included sun and moon) 
exhibit motions of their own, independent of the outermost revolution 
carrying them, as well as the fixed stars. But independent motion 
demands an independent mover, so there must be as many divine 
unmoved movers as there are motions. He then goes straight on to a 
proof that there cannot be more than one cosmos (1074a31~38). If 
there were others, there would have to be separate unmoved movers to 
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play first cause to each. These will be numerically many but one in 
form (i.e. will belong to the same species). Now things numerically 
many have matter, for matters what separates individual members of a 
species from each other, e.g. Socrates from his fellow-men, But an 
‘eternal and unremittingly active unmoved mover must be pure form.* 
‘There can, then, only be one universe because there can only be one 
unmoved mover. So most of us thought, but once again the word 
‘first’ is inserted and may supply the key.* 

How can there be more than one pure form? The question, with 
less compelling considerations of style and order of chapters, led co the 
idea thae the doctrine of unmoved movers for che subordinate spheres 
‘was not a part of the philosophy of the one unmoved mover expounded 
in other chapters of the same book. From Aristotle's mention of the 
astronomical calculations of Eudoxus and Callippus, Jaeger concluded 
thae ch, 8 was late, belonging to the last seven years of his life, and had 
not at his death been co-ordinated with the rest of his system. The 
notes he lefe were pushed into Met, A by an ediror because ies subject 
was theology and they were the only portion of his remains that 
dealt with it. This supposition has now been effectively challenged, 
notably by the Polish scholar Philip Merlan, who died in 1968.3. Since 
I believe he has provided the solution, I cannot do better than indicate 
the main points. Merlan begins by acknowledging bluntly the aversion 
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Theory of motion and theology 
which the chapter naturally inspires: ‘To a reader of today the chapter 
concerning the movers is almost an affront: he feels as if he had been 
precipitated from the loftiese heights of speculation to the flattest 
lowlands of pedantry.’ Then come the arguments. 


(1) In forming his own doctrine of supra-sensible realities, Aristotle 
had Plato very much in mind, and above all the Forms. To teach the 
existence of eternal, incorporeal entities was right, but those which 
meant most to Plato, and which he offered as causes of the sensible 
world, were unfitted to fulfil a causal role. (Cf. pp. 243-6 above.) 
That his own eternal substances were intended to replace them 
‘Aristotle shows by dismissing them expressly at the beginning of the 
chapter as contributing nothing of cheir own to the present question 
(1073 17-18), 

(2) The word ousia (being or substance) is used by Aristotle both 
individually and collectively, i.e. to denote either a single object or 
the entire sphere or division of being to which the object belongs. An 
obvious use of the latter sense is the beginning of ch. 6: ‘Since there 
were three ousiai, two physical and one unmoved...’ The two 
physical ousiai are the world of terrestrial nature and the visible heavenly 
bodies, each containing millions of ousiai in the frst sense ~ plants and 
animals and the proverbially uncountable stars. Thisis obvious, and to 
Aristotle it was no less obvious that concerning the third ousta also it 
‘was an equally open question how many individuals it comprised. We 
tend 10 exclude plurality from it because of ts association with the non- 
sensible, eternal and divine, and our own association of divinity with 
monotheism. Aristotle has achieved his main purpose, 10 uphold the 
existence of the third and highest sort of ousia, the unmoved and divine: 
eternal motion demands an eternal, changeless mover; there is eternal 
motion; therefore there exists a class ‘unmoved mover’ as well as the 
other two. Until we ask whether the universe exhibits one eternal 
motion or more, we cannot know whether this class contains more than 
‘one member. With the Forms in mind, Aristotle may well have been 
inclined from the first to expect the etemal causes to be more than one. 
He criticizes the Forms on two grounds only: (i) they were the wrong 
Kind of entities, unable to act as efficient causes; and (li) Plato never 
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settled the important question of how many there were (1073216), 

(3) There remains the major difficulty of how there can be more than 
‘one eternal unmoved mover, when plurality involves matter (1074433— 
34) and each must be by definitfon pure form, Matter means 
imperfection, and potentiality which theoretically might cease to be 
activated, whereas the unmoved mover must of necessity be eternally 
active. Even the stars, though eternal, have matter, for they are visible 
and subject to locomotion. Merlan’s answer, accepted here, is thar each 
is unique of its kind, Maner differentiates juals within the same 
species (cidos), for any difference it causes is below the definable level 
(pp. 145f., 145 n. 3 above) and cannot therefore be called a difference 
in form (eidos); but each unmoved mover constitutes a separate species 
containing only one member, Here Aristotle avails himself of a 
“remarkable logical doctrine’ applied by Plato to his Forms, namely 
that no common form is shared by things on different levels, standing 
to one another in the relation of prior and posterior Once this has 
been noticed, one is struck by the care with which Aristotle points out 
that this is the relation between the unmoved movers. The first is “one 
both formally and numerically’, then at 1073 b1-s he claims to have 
demonstrated ‘that they are substances and that there is a first and 
second among them according to the motions of the heavenly bodies’. 
‘Prior’ and ‘posterior’ meant for Plato and Aristotle thar A (the prior) 
can exist without B, but not B without A, In numbers the Form of 
‘Two can exist without the Form of Three, but not vice versa, which 
meant that there could be no single Form of Number, but only a 
separate Form for each number.t The relationship between the 
heavenly motions, and so between their movers, satisfies this condition. 
‘Any sphere and its mover could exist and behave as it does without 
those inside or beneath it, but not vice versa. There is therefore no 
species ‘unmoved mover’ to which the separate movers belong, Each 
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is its own eidos,+ and these eidé are not grouped under any single genos. 
This peculiarity makes it possible that more than one of these divine 
beings should exist even though they are pure forms without matter, 

In the proof that there is only one world, Aristotle’s objection to the 
existence of others had been that their archai would have been ‘one in 
kind... but many in number’, and so not completely free from matter. 
‘This had been thought to rule out also any plurality of forms in his 
world, but on the hypothesis of their hierarchical order itis an integral 
and necessary part of his thesis. He has undertaken to improve on his 
predecessors, in particular the champions of Platonic Forms, by finding 
out the precise number of eternal incorporeal beings: that is, in his 
philosophy, of unmoved movers. This he did by working out the 
number of independent motions necessary to ‘save the phenomena’. 
But he still has to prove that there cannot be more than this toral, for 
which he must show (a) that there are no more independent and eternal 
motions in this world, and (6) that there cannot be other worlds necessita- 
ting more unmoved movers similar to those which cause the movements 
of out own. His pointis this. In our own world, the supposition of a 
plurality of pure fort is not illogical, since, being in a relation of prior 
and posterior, they are not plural in the sense in which that word 
implies matter to differentiate between them as it does for the members 
‘ofa natural species, If, however, there were another cosmos or ouranas 
reproducing the movements of this one, the movers of the two would 
not be prlor or posterior to one another like those activating a single 
series of spheres arranged in a concentric nest, in which the motion of 
an outer one modifies that of the inner; they would be parallel, members 
of the same species, which, since by definition they have no matter, 
is impossible, 

“Thus’, concludes Merian with pardonable self-satisfaction, ‘chapter 
8... teaches one consistent doctrine, to the effect that there is but one 
heaven and that within it there are fifty-five independent and eternal 
movements caused by as many unmoved movers, whose number is 
thus precisely limited and determined, The chapter does not reveal any 
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trace of doubt, uncertainty, inconsistency, self-contradiction or self- 
correction,’ I hope the present version will help to disarm those who 
have accused him of scholastic bias or of conjecture backed by 
insufficient evidence, If Aristotle was (as Merlan fully recognized) 
untroubled by religious doubts over monotheism or polytheism, he was 
at least concerned for the logical consistency of his own philosophy, 

‘One might venture a litte further, From the philosophical if not 
the religious point of view Aristotle strongly favoured unity, as we saw 
from the Physics. When he wrote ‘On such a principle depends the 
universe and nature’ (1072b13~x4), he expressed a conviction that the 
ultimate arché, or highest god, was one — not on religious grounds but 
for reasons of philosophical economy, This must lie also behind the 
Homeric quotation that ends the book, The simile of the household in 
‘ch, 10 tends in the same direction — ‘Everything is co-ordinated for 
single end’ — while admitting a cenain freedom of action within the 
whole, as (may we say?) the subordinate movers give their planets 
independent motions as well as those imposed on them by the First 
Unmoved Mover and other superiors, ‘This consideration affords 
some supplementary confirmation of the Interpretation which Merlan 
has alteady shown to be the true one; for the same arguments which 
remove any inconsistency from a plurality of unmoved movers, each a 
pure form, bring out the point that ‘there is a first and second among, 
them’, and that only the completely independent one, head of this 
household of steange gods and affecting the movements of all the rest, 
is what he is careful to refer to as the First Unmoved Mover, He is 
justified in writing ‘One therefore in form and number is the First 
‘Unmoved Mover’, and concluding that the world, which is the best 
possible, is not democratically governed, but a monarchy. 


“The rule of many Is not good: one ruler let there be," 
Not monotheism nor henotheism then, but divine monarchy.* 
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are a later addition to Aristotle’s theology prompted by contemporary 
astronomical research, The only claim is that whenever they were 
introduced they would not involve him in the major inconsistencies 
imputed to him in the past. A possible sign of incompleteness is the 
paucity of information about their action and their relation to the 
First, ‘That they are eternal, unmoved and unchanging, without body, 
final causes,* hierarchically arranged according to the motions which 
they cause, and rightly called gods - thar is about the sum of our 
explicit information. That their activity is thought like that of the 
First, making them the ‘intelligences’ which they were for medieval 
scholastics, is not mentioned, though doubtless true (save that if they 
are activated by love of the First it cannot be self-thought). That they 
emulate the First as does embodied nature, that they move the 
planetary spheresas he moves the whole, as objects of desire all this we 
may assume but are not told. From the Placita* until modern times 
they have been identified by some with the souls of the living planets 
themselves, but the parallel with the eternal First Mover tells against 
this. 
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XIV 
PSYCHOLOGY: 


1 follow custom in giving this ttle to Aristotle's investigation of life 
and its properties in their various forms and gradations, principally as 
‘expounded in the three books De anima, supplemented by contribu- 
tions from the more strictly scientific biological works.’ It will be 
understood that it is not what goes by that name today, but the study 
of the peyché, the life-giving principle, or life itself which had under- 
‘gone many changes in the minds of religious teachers or philosophers 
Since its appearance in Homer as a ghostly double of the man himself 
(Ul. 23.65-67), banished at death from the body and its joys to a feeble, 
miserable existence in the underworld. There followed its immortality, 
transmigration and ultimate divinity, impressed on Placo by the 
‘Orphics and Pythagoreans, and its identification with the mind in the 
Phaedo, Theaererus and elsewhere. 


The genetic approach. On the development of Aristotle's theories of 
the psychi and its relation to the body there is at present no settled 
consensus of opinion. A landmark was the book of F, Nuyens, 
Liésolution de la peychologied” Aristore(ug48).8 He detected three stages: 


(1) Aristotle accepts the full doctrine of Plato's Phaedo that the soul 
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is an immortal substance temporarily imprisoned, or entombed, in the 
body, and enjoying its true life only before birth and after death, This 
stage is represented by the Zudemus' and takes account only of the 
human soul, 

(2) The biological works adopt a wider conception of soul, covering 
all animals and plants, and emphasizing the fine gradations between 
different forms of life. Now Aristotle holds what Ross called a ‘two- 
substance’ view of soul and body, not, however, in a Platonicsense. In 
this “instrumentalist” conception, as Nuyens called it, ‘soul and body are 
considered as two things, bur cwo things completely adapted to each 
other’, Soul is not made of any corporeal element like fire, but stands 
to all bodies as a carpenter to his tools;* life utilizes bodily parts and 
processes but goes beyond them, Nevertheless the soul is still spoken 
of as in the body, and given a precise location, vi. the heart.» 

(3) Last comes De anima, which brings psychology into line with 
the universal principles of Aristotle's philosophy by teaching that body 
and soul together form a unity, one living being which like every thing 
else in the natural world must be compounded (avv@erov) of form and 
matter. Of this single being soul is just the form or actuality, body the 
matter, At this stage he explicitly criticizes Plato's and his own 
earlier view (De an. 4023-5). 

Ross in his editions of the Parva naturalia (1955, pp. 3ff.) and De 
anima (196t, p. 9) accepted the tripartite scheme in general, but 
suggested modifications in the chronology of separate works. In 1959 
‘Theiler, in the introduction to his translation of De anima, denied that 
chronological inferences could be drawn from the contrast between (a) 
soul and body as separate entities and (6) soul as the entelechy of the 
body: the difference, he claimed, is rather that between scientific 
(biological) and philosophical discussion of the soul, I. Block, in an 
article directed against Nuyens and Ross, reversed their conclusions, 
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arguing that De anime represents an early petiod of Aristotle’s thought 
and may have been written at a time when he had not yet seen the 
importance of the heart for any of the vital functions. Berti’s Filosofia 
del Primo A, (1962) criticizes Nuyens in a number of places,* but the 
most radical attack on his views has come from C, Lefevre in his Sur 
Vévolution dA, en psychologic of 19722 Under his scrutiny, a5 a 
reviewer has put it, Nuyens’s convenient chronology disappears and is 
not replaced by anything else, 


(1) THE PRELDSINARIES 


According to his recommended practice (pp. 89ff. above), De anima 
begins with a brief statement of the problems to be faced (and in this 
case an admission that he is embarking on the most difficult of all 
enquiries), followed by a critical review of his predecessors, the motive 
for which he here states explicitly: ‘that we may adopt their good points 
and avoid their errors’. A paragraph from book I ch. r will ihistrate 
the difficulties which he recognized, and may arouse some sympathy, 
for they are surely those which trouble us too when we try to extract 
a consistent doctrine of the soul from Plato's Phaedo, Republic, 
Phaedrus, Timacus and Laws, Should we regard it as a unity, or made 
up of parts? Are the passions — fear, anger etc. ~ affections of soul or 
body, or of soul in so far as it is united with body? Is the soul as a 
whole immortal, ot nous only? Can nous be regarded as so Hterally 
separable from the rest.as to be capable of immortality if the restis not? 
‘And so on, Here is the paragraph in question (4033-10): 

A farther difficulty arises concerning the atributes} of the soul, whether 
they are all shared by that which possesses the soul or any one of them is 
peculiar to the sout itself, To understand this is essential, but not easy, Tt 
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‘would seem thar in most cases Soul neither acts nor is acted upon apart from. 
the body, as e.g. in anger, confidence, desice and sensation in general, 
‘Thinking (+ vor), if anything, looks like something peculiar to the soul, 
but if thoughtis a sort of imaging, or dependent on imaging, not even that 
can take place without body, If then there be any action or passion peculiar 
to the soul, it will be possible for it to be separated from the body, but if 
of, not, 

In earlier theorists he sees two general and related faults, First, they 
do not clearly perceive that the soul of an individual living thing ts 
formally a unity, though possessed of parts or faculties (powers)? which 
differ from one another within it but have no separate existence, 
Secondly, they fail to grasp the close relationship between soul and 
body. They speak of the soul as something separate, which may be 
detached, whereas in truth not only is soul a unity but soul and body 
together form a single living creature. So in connexion with Plato's 
idea that the soul is moved, he says (408 1~15): 


We say thar the payehd feels pain and joy, takes courage or is afraid, is angry, 
perecives and thinks, These all seem to be movements, so we think the 
‘soul is moved... But t0 say that the paych is angey is like saying that it 
itis better to say not that the pyyché pities or learns or 
thinks, but that the man does so with his poyché, 


A characteristic passage in the first book is 4o7b13~261 


‘There is another absurdity in this as in most other theories concerning the 
soul. They attach soul ro, and insert it in, body without further deter- 
mining why this happens and in what condition of the body. Yet such 
explanation would seem to be demanded, as it 1s owing to their association 
that the one acts, the other is acted upon, the one is moved and the other 
moves it, and between things caken at random no such mutual relations 
exist. These people merely undertake to explain the nature of the soul: they 
add nothing about the body that is to receive it, as if it were possible for 
any soul ro enter any body, as the Pythagorean stories have it, whereas each 
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body has its own distinctive shape and form. It is like talking of a trans~ 
migration of carpentry into flut:s; for just as the craft must employ the right 
tools, $0 the soul must employ the right body.* 
‘This is a hint that a satisfactory study of life must be rooted in a study 
of the living body, that psychology must be based on physiology, and 
so we find him insisting thet all or most of the subject falls within the 
province of the natural scientist? Anger may be defined in two ways, 
asa desire for retaliation or as a boiling of the blood around the heart. 
The first describes the form or essence, the second the material in 
which itis realized, and itis the scientist's business co take both into 
account,’ Here, as everyone knows, he did not fail to live up to his 
‘own teaching. 

His own view is that soul is the form or actualization (identified, as 
regularly, with substance or essence, Mer, 1035b14-16) of a living 
creature, as the body is its matter.4 ‘This might at frst sight suggest the 
epiphenomenalist theory which calls life an ‘emergent characteristic’ of 
the body~a result supervening on the physical constitution and 
arrangement of the bodily parts ~ making ie both secondary in time 
and ontologically subordinate to the body. The nearest ancient 
equivalent was the doctrine of the soul as a harmonia of the bodily 
Parts, familiar from Socrates's refutation of it in the Phaedo, and this is 
rejected by Aristotle as vigorously as by Plato.’ To credit Aristotle 
with either of these beliefs would be to forget the exalted place 
occupied by form or actuality (cidos, egos, energeia) in his as in Plato's 
philosophy. The actual preceded the potential both chronologically 
and logically (pp. 252, 253 above): a fully developed member of a 
species must exist before a new one can be created. Of life as a whole 
the only perfect instance exists eternally. The individual syncheton* of 

+ Translation bsed on Hicks, bet with some changes, We ndce agin how the fstrumen- 
tai abalogy for body-oul atone pris De 
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5 For che doctrine see vol. te, 3308, and 1, x07, for A.’s refutation of it, 4o7ba7—o8.a18, 
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body and soul must recreate its own inferior inseance, and its internal 
progressis from potential to actual; but for a whole species the actuality 
ofllife is prior even in time to matter (its potentiality) as well as superior 
in being.* 


(2) THE DEFINITION OF SOUL AND ITS RELATION To THE 
Bony 


Having settled the preliminaries, at the beginning of book 2 he tackles 
the definition of the voul, frst restating, in admirably clear and concise 
terms, his universal principles of matter-potency and form-act. The 
name substance, he goes on, is most naturally applied to physical bodies, 
which may or may not have life. By life (that is, its most elementary 
and universal form) i to be understood the power of self-nourishment, 
gowth and decay. Every living being possesses these minimal 
requirements, whereas other, higher faculties belongtosomeonly.* Now 
aliving body, like all separately existing substances, is composite.’ We 
say it is of a certain kind (rolov8e), namely possessing life, indicating 
thar the body is substratum, matter or subject, and life (peyché) its 
form or predicate.* So the frst attempted definition of soul at 412419 
is (x) a substance (odo{a) in the sense of the form of a body potentially 


With the universe as a whole, temporal petvity does not ans, otal le dependent on che 
supreme living being the Fart Camoved Mover who at pure fpyaa i Wi iuelf (Hyp v0 
Uoipyes yo, p 360 above). 
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possessed of life. When a body potentially alive (furnished with the 
necessary organs etc.) exists in actuality, soul (life) is its form or 
entelechy (412421—22).* 

On this provisional definition a refinement is made, There are 
different stages of actuality: a man has life even chough his vital 
faculties are not in full activity, e.g. when he is asleep, so soul may be 
called (2) the fist, or lowest, stage of the actuality of the living body. 
Finally, the potentially living body is organic — possessed of organa, 
members with functions to perform (organon meaning literally a tool or 
instrument): ‘All natural bodies of plants and animals are instruments of 
soul, in the sense of existing for the sake of soul” (415b18-20). So the 
definition can be shortened by substituting ‘organic’ for ‘potentially 
possessing life’, and takes its final form (3) as ‘the first actuality of an 
organic natural body’ (412b 3-4). 

But observe how this definition is introduced. ‘If’, he says (412 
4-5); ‘we are really compelied to give a general formula covering soul 
asa whole’, ir would be this, He does not himself approve of doing so,? 
and after explaining the subject in further detail says: ‘We must 
investigate separately what is the soul of each kind, e.g. of a plant, a 
man or one of the lower animals... . {tis evident that the most adequate 
definition of soul consists in a description of each of its faculties 
separately.’? To illustrate the logic of his argument he uses the analogy 
of geometrical figure. itis certainly legitimate to offer a definition of 
figure as such, but it will not define any particular figure like a triangle 
or a quadtilateral.t Like figures, souls (that is, che various manifesta- 
tions of life) constitute an ascending scale, a ‘developing series’ of 
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increasing complexity, such as cannot properly be said to share a 
single form,’ 

To assist understanding of the relation of soul to body, it is said in 
cch, x to be the same as thar of a single faculty ~ say sight ~ to the organ 
trough which itis realized: “if the eye were an animal, sight would be 
its soul.” He adds an analogy from inanimate objects; the essence of 
an axe being its sharpness, an axe existing in actuality has cuviing power, 
which is to it as soul isto the body whose essence is life. 

This doctrine of soul as form or entelechy of the body, if rigidly 
maintained, is obviously a death-blow ro immorality. Soul is indis- 
solubly united with the body. ‘It will not do to ask whether soul and 
body are a unity any more than whetlier wax is a unity with the shape 
imposed on it, or in general matter and that of which it is the matter. 
Though unity and being have several meanings, they apply most 
properly co the entelechy.”? Similarly at 414a19: ‘For this reason [se, 
that it is the entelechy of the body) those are right who hold chat soul 
neither is body nor exists withoutbody. Iris nor body, but belongs to 
body, and for this reason exists in body, and body of the appropriate 
kind.’ Even the emotions are ‘forms in matter’ (403225). Moreover, 
just as in the separate senses soul makes use of bodily organs, so 
in ts more general function as the vital principle in animal life it works 
through a corporeal mediunt called by Aristotle ‘connate (or innate”) 
spirit’ (pneuma) or ‘innate (also ‘vital’) hear’, centred in the heart but 
also the fertilizing element in semen.’ 
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Functions of soul 

However, in spite of these unequivocal and apparently all-embracing 
assertions, Aristotle at several gointsin the treatise, and also elsewhere, 
expresses reservations regarding the mind, the faculty of abstract 
thought and intellectual intuition (nous), peculiar to man and perhaps a 
link with the divine. After several postponements, the question of the 
nature of nous is finally faced in the middle of book 3. (See pp. 309M. 
below.) 


(3) FUNCTIONS oF souL 


‘Though generally speaking soul must be regarded as a unity, it 
‘operatesin various ways, enumerated and classified in ch, 3 as the various 
‘powers’ of soul:* that is, since soul is properly described as the 
actuality of a living body, the modes of activity of living beings as such. 
‘These are listed as five, but could be considered as three, since three of 
them always occur together. There is also the broad division of 
animal faculties into locomotive and cognitive (427416, 432415), 
which Aristotle endeavours to relate to the others.) Every living thing 
possesses one, the lowest. Some combine it with the two or more next 
above it, others again with all faculties of soul including the highest. 
Life was defined in book 2 ch. t as ‘self-nourishment, growth and 
decay’, hence every living thing must possess the nutritive soul, which 
includes the ability to reproduce one's kind.* Plants, and embryos at 
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an early stage, have no more, absorbing nutriment automatically 
without sensation. Next in the scale is sensation, implying the capacity 
to feel pleasure and pain, and so importing appetency or the reverse 
(gt3b23-24, 434a2~3). Among sensations touch (including taste) is 
primary (i.e. it can exist without the others, but not they without it), 
being necessary for the recognition of food.* Locomotion does not 
necessarily accompany sensation,? but itself presupposes sensation, 
for movement is a response to che stimulus of appetency. Within 
appetency itself the rising scale continues: bare animal desire, high spirie 
(ambition and 30 on) and rational will.‘ Finally comes reason. Nous, 
in the sense of thar infallible intellectual intuition by which, as the 
climax of scientific study, we grasp the rruth as it were at first hand, is 
not only confined to man and any higher beings, but the highest of 
several 50 restricted, The question of its natute is again expressly 
reserved for later discussion: it is ‘another story’. Apart from this, the 
power of reason or thought comes ‘last and rarest’.® The functions of 
soul are presented us an ordered series, on the principle that in the 
physical world? the presence of a higher faculty in a creature necessi- 
tates the presence of those below it. Man having reason must have the 
autonomous morphogenesis, and reproductive invariance’ (Chance and Nevessicy, 25). These go 
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faculties of che lower forms of life ~ nutrition, reproduction, sensation, 
desires — 25 well. 

Here we may introduce ourselves to phawasia, at first sight a 
somewhat puzzling phenomenon between sensation and thought. The 
word is generally rendered ‘imagination’, though lacking ehe English 
word's associations with poetic or other artistic creativity.* It is not 
sensation, though dependent on sensation,? nor nous,* nor belief (or 
opinion, doxa), though like belief it may be true or false, nor a com- 
bination of either thought or sensation with belief, It is not judgement, 
though judgements are based on it.5 All this sounds somewhat 
baflling, but primarily Aristodle uses phansasia for visualizing, the 
retention or recovery of past sensations as memory-images, an action 
which we can perform at will. 


427b 17-24. This experience is within our power, whenever we like, We 
ean set something before our eyes, as in those mnemonic systems which 
cemploy mental images, whereas belief, which is ether teue or fase," does not 
rest with us. Again, when we judge something to be dreadful o alarming, 
or alternatively as inspiring courage, we at once feel the appropriate emotion, 
but imagination is Uke looking at terrible or encouraging scenes in a 
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picture." Memory depends on it, being impossible without visual recovery. 
Both belong to the same element {no notin at Mem. 450823] of soui, and 
the objects of both are individuals.* 

Finally, phaneasia itself occurs on two levels, the sensitive and the 
deliberative or rational, for itis obvious that animals have this power of 
recall, which is a prerequisite of desire, without sharing the human 
faculty of reason.} 


(4) THE LADDER OF LIFE (see table on p. 289) 


‘The purpose of this possibly tedious enumeration of the faculties of 
soul has been to emphasize the gradualness of the development which 
they display. The basic characteristics of life are the same in plants 
as they are in us, and from this beginning the scale rises by slow 
degrees, with creatures existing at all points along it, Natura non facit 
saltum, Hence the large number of faculties and sub-faculties, some of 
which overlap the three biological classes of animals, plants and men. 
‘Take desite for instance.* ‘The general term is used, then sub-divided 
to bring out the point that ar bortom it is the same impulse which is 
shared by a caterpillar, a dog and a man, though in the second it may be 
joined with courage and in the thied with reason, All this is in strong, 
contrast £0 Plato, who liked his divisions simple and clear-cut.’ He 
was arguing, Avistotle would say, abstractly (logikés), whereas 
Aristotle's study of the nature of soul was based on positive biological 
study (physidds). If we have not time, or pethaps inclination, to pursue 
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The ladder of life 
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this side of his work in detail, we must at least appreciate how different 
is the intellectual atmosphere from that of the conversation in the house 
of Cephalus where it was first suggested that the soul of man might be 
divisible into three parts, Here are two examples out of many. 


HA $88b 4-13, 1821.4 (Cf. PA 681a12-16.) Nature advances trom the 
inanimate to animals with such unbroken continuity that there are border- 
line cases and intermediate forms of which one cannot say to which class 
they belong. First after the inanimate come plants. These differ from each 
other in the degree to which they sppear ro have fife, and in comparison 
with other bodies appear animate but in comparison with animals inanimate. 
‘And the transition from them to animals, as 1 have said, is continuous; there 
‘are creatures in the sea about which one might well be in doubt whether 
they are animals or plants. 

HA s88018-21. In most other animals too there are traces of the psychical 
types which are most clesrly differentiated in man.* 
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Needham calls Aristotle's scala maturae ‘a foreshadowing of the 
evolution-concept which ensues as soon as the ladder is realised to 
cexise within time’ (Science and Civilisation in China, 155). Utmay seem 
such science-based ideas he never entertained the 
ity of temporal evolution instead of a static hierarchy, bue it 
would have run counter to his deeply rooted, Platonically-inspired 
conviction of the permanence of form and its priority to matter, of act 
to potency.t There is indeed an interesting passage in GA, where in 
the course of an account of the supposed process of spontaneous 
@eneration he mentions the widespread tradition about men born in 
prehistoric times from the earth, and adds: “So concerning the genera- 
tion of man and quadrupeds, one would suppose that, if indeed (ehmep) 
they were at any time earthborn as some assert, this would come about 
‘either by the formation of a worm [ot larva] or from eggs.”* However, 
itis pretty clear that Aristotle himself did not believe in the earthborn 
men, still less that they developed from earthworms.’ How far from 
his thoughts was anything approaching evolution as understood today 
is strikingly shown up by his criticism of Empedocles at De resp, 
4775-7: ‘In general it as absurd to suppose it possible thar water- 
aninials should originate on dry land and transfer to the water most of 
them even lack feet. Yet in describing their original structure he says 
that they began on dry land and migrated to the water.’ For Aristotle 
the whole cosmic structure, and the species and genera which it 
contains, were fixed from, and to, all eternity. More than onee’ he notes 
that while mortal creatures cannot live for ever as individuals, they 
share a kind of collective immortality in che petmanent and invariant 
reproduction of theit kind. 
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Still less did Aristotle's observations lead him to any kind of 
nominalism such as Buffon’s. The following is from E. Cassirer’s 
Philosophy of the Enlightenment, 79. 

Since nature proceeds from one species, and often from one genus, to 
another by imperceptible steps so that there are many intermediate stages 
which seem to belong parlly to this, and partly to that, gemus (pure 
Aristotle, as we have seen}, no other alternative remains than to make our 
concepts elastic in order to represent the flexibility of natural forms, Hence 
forth Buifon tends toward outright nominalisme he states that in nature there 
are only individuals, there ate no species and genera. 


Aristotle remained too much of a Platonist for his thoughts to take this 
turn, 


(5) Sensation 


(@) General theory* 

The exercise of sensation’ is an activity of the whole animal, body and 
soul together, an excitation of the soul through the body,? Following 
Aristotle's owninjunction, we shall start with the objects of sense, These 
are first divided into three classes, described in De un. as follows: 


4186-25, In dealing with each of the senses we must speak first of their 
objects. ‘Object of sense’ is applied to three classes, cwo of which we call 
essentially, and the third incidentally perceptible, Of the first two kinds, 
one is special to each sense, the other common to all, By special 1 mean 
something which cannot be perceived by another sense, and in respect of 
which error Is impossible, as colour is the speclal object of sight, sound of 
hearing, favour of taste. Touch indeed has more than one variety fof object} 
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Paychology 
buteach sense judges of its own, and does noterr in reporting ‘this is colour’ 
‘or ‘this is sound’, but only in what or where the coloured object is, or what 
or where itis that is making the sound. 

Such then we call the special objects of each sense. Common are 
motion, rest, number, shape, size." These and their like are not peculiar 
to any one sense, but common to all: for instance, a movement is 
perceptible both by touch and by sight. 

‘An example of an incidental sensible is the sight of a white object 
as the son of Diares. He is perceived incidentally because what is 
perceived [the son of Diares] is only an accident of the white patch 

‘Of the essential sensibles, those proper to a single sense are sensible 
iin the strictest sense of the term, and it is to them that each separate 
sense is by its nature adapted. 

‘We have then 


) the special objects of each of the fivesenses,e.g. colour or sounds 
) objects perceptible by more than one sense,? e.g. motion, shape, 


sizes 

Gii) objects of which we become aware through the senses, although 
as themselves they are only indirecdy or incidentally objects of 
sensation, Such are the conerete wholes 10 which sensible qualities ~ 
the direct objects — belong.+ 
“gD atl dene ith dons, Rf bs genhy Gracias 

Hh 98 
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‘Class (lii) are in fact what aphilosopher of today would call objects 
of perception rather than sensation (p. 291 n. 2 above). 

In De sensu objects which might scem to correspond to class (ii) 
here, i.e. concrete wholes, are assimilated to class (ii) as things 
perceived by sense as a whole, not differentiated into the sub-faculties 
Of sight, heaving etc., ‘common, not accidental, sensation’ (De an, 
425a27-28). There, however, he is considering a rather different 
question, The accidental sensibles of De anima were introduced to 
justify (as he was anxious to do wherever possible) popular language, 
which says that we see Socrates, that is, that sight can enable us 0 
recognize directly a complex object like a person, so that as soon as we 
see him we can say, for example, who his father is, If such language is 
allowable, sight seems to tell us many things beyond the province of 
sensation. The passage of De sensu on the other hand considers such 
objects only in so far as they are complexes of sensible qualities. His 
question there is: How can we perceive the sweet (or sweetness) by 
sight? When for instance we are joking at a hump of sugart and make 
the judgement ‘This is sweet’, he claims that we make use only of 
sensation, but, as in the perception of certain single properties like size 
and shape, of sensation as a single undifferentiated faculty. 


De sensu 4498-20. There must be one parc of the soul through which it 
perceives all things, as noted earlier, though it perceives different kinds 
through different organs. Perhaps then when it is undivided in its activity 
what perceives sweet and white is the same, but when divided it is different 
for each, 1s not the soul in like case with the objects? Whatis mumetically 
the same is both white and sweet and has many other properties, inseparable 
perhaps but nevertheless differing in their being, We miust assume it to be 
the same with the soul: the universal faculty of sensation is numerically one 
and the same, but different in its being, either generically or specifically, in 
relation to its objects. What perceives is a unity in fact but not in definition,* 


1 "The natural etrple for ourselves. Whet A. had ia mind is leas cert, vets can mean 
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Aristotle touches briefly on the question of the possibility of error, 
about which Plato had said so much in the Theaetecus, and his verdict is 
thae in perceiving the special object of a particular sense we cannot be 
mistaken. If we are using our senses to perceive either (@) a quality or 
phenomenon like size or motion, perception of which is not confined 
10 a single sense, or (6) a conerete object which is only incidentally a 
sensum, through possessing qualities which are essentially sensa, we are 
liable to error, and more so in the case of common than of incidental 
sensa,* If we limit ourselves to saying ‘What ! perceive is something, 
white? we cannot go wrong. If we go on to say either The white* that 
see is six feet high’ or‘... sa man’, we may be mistaken, 

The infallibility of the separate senses, if pressed, might seem 10 

commit Aristotle to a Protagorean theory of ‘man the measure’ 
according to which each man’s sensations are truc for himself even if 
for no one else. This theory Aristotle expressly contradicted. 
Met, 1062 36-635, Ieis foolish to attend impartially to the opinions and 
imaginings of dispurants, for obviously one side must be wrong. This is 
evident from what happens in sensation. The same thing does not seem 
sweet co some and bitter 10 others unless the sense-organ of one party, by 
which they discriminate berween the flavours in question, is perverted or 
damaged. This being so, we must take noe these but the others as the 
standard (lit. ‘measure’]. 


‘Also one would expect him to be aware that there is such a thing as 
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colour-blindness or tone-deafness.t The explanation probably lies in 
his theory of the general nature of sensation, namely that it consists in 
the reception by the percipient of the perceptible form of the object. If 
30, he is for once guilty of what he so often condemns in others, of 
Using an argument a litle too logiton,’ nor quite keeping the balance 
between deductive argument and experience. He could, however, 
always appeal to another of his general principles. He is speaking of 
events in the ordinary course of nature, which brings things about 
‘either always or for the most part? 


© Common sensibles and the common sense 


Since there are common sensibles (koina), objects of more than one 
sense simultaneously, there must, as we have seen, be a ‘common 
sense’, or ‘sensation in common’, as Aristotle calls itt In other words, 
the faculty of sensation can act as a whole, not differentiated into the 
five senses. Sensation, as is only consistent, is a unity in the same sense 
as soul, of which i isa particular aspect to use Aristotle's favourite and 
handy phrase, itis numerically one but divisible in essence or form.’ 
Soul (fife) can be defined generally as the form or entelechy of the 
living body, but manifests itself differently through different organs, 
Sensation, itself one of these manifestations, can exercise ies dynamis in 
different ways, as touch, sight, hearing etc,, but ‘There is too acommmon 
faculty accompanying all the separate senses... There is a single 
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faculty of sensation and a single master sense-organ’ (Somn, 455a15— 
16, 20-21), 

*A single organ.’ As there is one central faculty expressed also in 
each of the five senses separately, so for Aristotle there is a central 
master organ' to be to the senses as the whole animal body is to soul. 
‘This in sanguineous animals is the heart, whence all the blood vessels 
proceed,’ and which is also the source of an animal's life and movement 
and indeed of life itself.’ 


PA 666a33-b1. An animal is distinguished by its power of sensation, and 
the part chat first possesses thar power is the part that first has blood, i.e: 
the heart, for the heart is the source of blood and the part in which blood is 
fiest present 

Tt provides indeed shat “innate natural heat? which is necessary to life as a 
whole,’ 


Most modem commentators express their disappointment that 
Aristotle, for all his biological research, should have abandoned the 
brain for the heart as the seat of sensation. Some earlier thinkers had 
made the heart, or the ‘pericardial blood’, the seat of thought,* but 
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Aristotle was of course well aware that others, from Alemaeon to 
Plato, had located the physical vehicle of sensation and chought in the 
brain, a view which he mentions and criticizes more than once. There 
are two points to note here. 

(® He had his reasons, based on observation within the limits of the 
science of bis time, 

(a) The insensitivity of the brain to handling or wounding.* 

(© Hisbelief that it wasbloodiess (#7 514218), whereas sentient parts 
always contain blood and loss of blood brings loss of consciousness. 

(0) His familiarity, exceptional for his time, with the lower forms of 
animal life. Some invertebrates appeared to have no brain, though 
manifestly sentient (PA 652b23-26). 

(i) Although the heart was the central sensorium, the brain was by 
‘no means so divorced from sensation as some commentaries might 
suggest. Indeed, to quote William Ogle, the translator of De partibus, 
Aristotle ‘assigned to it an office scarcely less important than that he 
attached to the heart. It is true he made this latter the actual sensory 
centre, but he represented it as so directly dependent upon the brain for 
the discharge of its functions, and so instantaneously affected by any 
change which occurs in this organ, that heart and brain come as it were 
to form one consolidated organ.”* Indeed his views on the brain may 
sound a little paradoxical. It is itself ‘not responsible for any of the 
sensations at all’, yet at the same time the senses of sight, hearing and 
smell are usually (sight always) in the head “because of the nature 
of their organs’. He proceeds to give his reasons for the location. The 
eye, ear and nose are in close connexion with the brain, from which the 
relevant sensations pass via poroi to the heart, for to that the poroi 
Jace Dis nat ad Wenn FGA 4 Aenea Pats 1.9928) uta 

train fgued in conrvon speech mach as might say. Upbraiing Socrates for bis 
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conveying sensations all exeend, In these cases therefore the brain acts 
as an intermediary.: 


To end with a biologis’s comment (Sherrington, Man on his 
Nature, Pelican ed., 197): 


‘How came it that Aristode, the ‘father of psychology’, missed the locali- 
zation of the mind in the brain? [There follow the reasons, then} Despite 
this it was Aristotle, by his description of mind, who made to that theme 
perhaps the greatest contribusion not only of antiquity but for our own era 
80 far as the Renaissance, His faulty ‘localization’ was soon corrected, and 
his description of the biological make-up of the mind was taken over and 
became the paradigm for centuries, His conception of a ‘common sensorium’, 
given in the De Anime, was fundamental and fertile during more than 
eighteen centuries. 


Aristotle's opinion of the brain, says Sherrington, was that ‘it was 
concerned with that one of the four cardinal qualities, “cold”, which was 
the specific contrary of the cardinal “heat” of which the heart was the 
focus and centre. The brain was therefore in his view connected with 
the organ of mind, namely the heart, and served the mind although it 
was not the seat of the mind.’ 

The common or ‘unspecialized’ sense, then, is not a sixth sense apart 
from the others. There are only five senses (De an. 3 init.), and the 
‘common sensibles’ are perceived as a kind of ‘by-product’ of these. 
(The word is Block’s.) One does not perceive a shape by itself, bur a 
coloured thing possessing a certain shape, Its colour is perceived 
through sight alone, but our perception of its shape, size or motion is 
not due to sight in particular bur simply to the general faculty of sens. 
tion, since these could equally well be perceived by some other sense. 
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‘To sum up, the most important functions fulfilled by sensation in its 
undifferentiated capacity are these: 

(D The perception of properties apprehensible by more than one 
sense, such as size, shape, movement, number, unity. 

(ii) In De sensu, the perception as a whole of a complex object like a 
piece of sugar, which contains a number of qualities that are the propet 
objects of different senses. 

(ii) Discrimination berween the objects of different senses (Somn, 
455817-20). What tells that sweet is different from white must be one 
and the same, and ‘it must be sensation because they are sensibles’. 

iv) Self-awareness, or perception that oneis perceiving,* 

Why should Aristotle widen the field of sensation in this extra- 
ordinary way? Plato, in the argument of the Theaeterus that sensation 
is not knowledge, had also spoken of kaina, but these were not objects 
of more than one sense, or indeed of sensation at all. There is no 
common Sense oF sensorium. No sense can perceive the object of 
another (‘the sweet by sight’), nor is ix by sensation that a man 
understands what each sense Is (its ouséa) and that one is different from 
another. Identity and difference, similarity and dissimilarity, essence, 

istence and non-existence are concepts cognized by the payehé (which 
inits Platoniccontext may safely be translated ‘mind’)aliby itself (ath 
&1 ‘edrs) without recourse £0 any bodily instrument. Touch makes 
us aware that an object is hard or soft, but the essence and contrariety 
of hardness and softness the peyehd judges alone, by recurring to them 
and comparing one with the other (186b), Animals and men alike 
experience sensations from birth, but to go beyond them in this way 
involves reasoning and is the outcome of a long and demanding 
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education.« This is surely right. Sceing and hearing are sensations, 
bur to assert that sight and its object are different from hearing and its 
object is to express an intellectual judgement. Nor do we perceive in a 
single act of sensation that an object is both sweet and white bur by a 
‘combination of sensation with memory or association, seeing that the 
sugar is white and of a certain shape and size, remembering that all 
objects which we have seen looking like that have tasted sweet, and 
conchiding inductively that this piece will be so 100. 

‘Ac the same time, if we try to understand Aristotle's mind as well as 
criticize him feom our own point of view, we may see that he was norjust 
blindly refusing to recognize a distinction made clearly and correctly 
by Plato.* Ie shows rather how a pioneer attempr to argue physikar 
‘might lead for once co an error from which the lagtkas was free. Apart 
from his constant wish to do full justice to ordinary language (‘Look! 1 
see Socrates’), his enlargement of the scope of sensation most probably 
resulted from his observation of the smooth and gradual transit 
from one natural form to another and the consequent impossi 
drawing a sharp line of division between some of the widest genera. He 
‘was fascinated by the more elementary forms of life. As already noted, 
some creatures with sensation appeared to lack a brain, which was one 
of his reasons for making the heart the central organ of sensation, So 
here it would seem to him absurd that animals with more than one 
sense should be unable to distinguish berween them, although for 
Plato this discrimination was the work of soul acting apart from 
sensation, i.e. of thought, Alo they must be supposed capable of 
‘perceiving the sweet by sight’, in other words of recognizing when they 
see it something that tastes good and should therefore be pursued. He 
could not attribute it co _memory, though he believed irrational 
‘creatures t0 be capable of ‘persistence of the sense-impression’,’ 
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because if anything beyond sensation were involved it would need not 
only that but some power of ‘putting two and two together’ ie. logos, 
which was more restricted. Plato described reasoning as a silent 
conversation of the peyché with itself (Soph. 263), of whieh judgement 
(daxa) is the outcome, and Aristotle would maintain that this is 
impossible for other animals: only man has the gift of lagismas (Met. 
980b27-28). Therefore the powers in question must be supposed 
inherent in sensation itself; and here his very reasonable conception of 
sensation as ‘one and the same numerically but with different functions 
or aspects’ comes to his aid and provides a convenient solution. 


© How sensation works 

‘This is explained in general terms in De an. 2, 12. translate from 4248 
17103. 
Of sensation in general and as a whole, one must understand that it is a 
power of receiving sensible forms without the matter, as wax receives the 
device on a signet-ring without the iron or gold: it mkes on the gold 
‘or bronze device, but not gua gold or bronze. Similarly the faculty of 
perceiving any thing is affected by a coloured, flavoured or aidible object, but 
without reference to what {cfs — only in so far as it has a certain quality or 
relationship,* The sense-organ is primarily that in which such a power 
resides. The wo are the same thing, though different in essence; ic. what 
perceives must be corporeal but the sense, that is, the being-capable-of- 
sensation, is not a body but a certain relationship and power of the body. 

This explains (2) why excess in the objects of sense destroys the sense- 
organs. Tf the motion js too strong for the sense-organ, is structure is 
disturbed, just as concord and tone are destroyed when the strings are 
forcibly struck; (8) why plants lick sensation, though they havea portion of 
soul and are affected in some ways by angible objects, e.g, are made cold 
and hot, The reason fs thar they have not the requisite mean, nor any 
ptincfple enabling them to receive the forms of the senstbles, butare affected 
by the matter as well. 

‘Sensation is the power to receive sensible forms — colour, sound etc, 
without matter, The faculty (dymamis) of sense and its organ are 

+ Later we may discover some further justin for his aude (9.303 with 8 This 
bref acount difers in several ways from Hamlya's on wow atone (Monit 1968) 

"TAS Ross nots, the main diindty nt 424228-39 ithe meng of ha paljaermane word 
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the same but their essence is different. This simply exemplifies a 
universal ontological principle. A seeing eye is one thing, but like every 
separately existing physical object it is, philosophically speaking, a 
compound (syncketon; cf. pp. 103, 282 n. 3 above); its material 
constiuents, with qualities like size and texture, would obviously be 
defined differently fromitscapacity, sight. Sensation takes lace through 
the agency of a material organ so constructed as to be capable of 
being acted upon in chis way by the object perceived; i.e, potentially 
informed by its sensible form; and this potentiality is actualized in the 
‘occurrence of the sensation, Thus Aristotle has freed himself from 
those earlier explanations of sensation which stopped short at the 
{ineeraction of material bodies. Empedocles believed the sense-organs 
to be furnished with ‘pores’ of just the right size to admit actual 
‘material particles of acertain degree of fineness. ‘The atomises with their 
eidsla thrown off from surfaces offered a similarly materialistic view, ‘a 
very natural development of the Empedoclean theory of effluences’, as 
Burnet called it. Neither saw any need to go further, and Aristotle 
expressly criticized them for their materialism (4626-27). 

‘The simile of the wax and the metal seal might seem to herald a 
similarly materialistic theory from Aristotle, did we not know his 
practice of using analogies to help out his meaning, with full con- 
sclousness of thelr imperfection. The present one fs introduced like a 
simplified diagram to bring out a single point, the antecedent possibility 
of receiving a thing’s form without its matter. To supposeit acomplete 
parallel to what happens in sensation imports an unwarrantable 
crudity into his psychology. The imprinting of the seal on the 
wax fs a purely material event demanding direct contact between the 
‘vo objects, and the wax is altered solely in its outward, material shape, 
No further result supervenes. This is no complete parallel to what 
happens in sensation. The faculty (aisthésis or dymamis) of sight 
cannot become green in perceiving greenness, nor the faculty of touch 
‘warm in perceiving warmth. The organs of sight and touch do become 
informed in this material way; the flesh becomes warm and the eye (or 
the sensitive part of i) coloured; but Aristotle insists on the difference 

Tobe pe the mae ine pct he nen what Amt HA ay eh i 
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between the physical alteration of the sense-organ, a necessary pre- 
condition of sensation, and sensation itself, a purely psychical event.t 
‘The difference between eye and sight is as real as (in fact identical with) 
that between body and soul, foras we have seen, soul:body ssightzeye 
(412b18, p. 283 above). Aristotle’s advance is well seen in the reason 
he gives why plants lack sensation (42432 b-3), namely that they can 
only be affected when the matter itself of an external object acts on 
them —the very way ia which Empedocles and Democritus supposed 
sensation to take place. Again, in De sensu (438asff.), he quotes the 
opinion of Democritus that sight is only the reflection of an object in 
the eye, and retons; ‘Absurdly enough, it did not occur to him to 
wonder why only the eye sees, bur no other reflecting surface.’ Such 
crude material action Aristotle could no longer accept as an explanation 
of sensation.* 


(d) Sensation in Ariscotle's philosophy 

Sensation means that because some material organs of animals have a 
certain relation (Adyos, weo¥rns) to the objects of sense, when they 
themselves are materially altered by chem a result of a quite different 
order supervenes, which Aristotle has called a movement or alteration 
of the payehé. (See e.g. 4t5b23~25.) This essential point has been well 
summed up by Heinrich Cassirer as follows:! 

Sensation is a purely psychical function, but its psychical power is directed 
to events which are communicated to it chrough bodily organs and take 
place there. The perception of warmth for example is not to be confused 
with the material affection of becoming warm. Itis a judgement and not a 
bodily aeration.* On the other hand this judgement can only occur with 
reference to the events which take place in the bodily organs, which mast 
first communicate the presence of the external objects to the soul. Tris this, 
that events must first take place in the organs, which explains the existence of 
sensa that ate perceptible to 00 inrense a degree. They are too strong, not 
for the soul’s perception, but for the organ's physical capacity of recelving. 


1 That A. le hie canefve way just occasonsly uses totners when he means aletnrhpoy 
should no longer trouble us. (Passges te Bots Inder, s0a-36. CE. 13% m4 above). 

» For a more ciccal commen ae Dacig Ait, 672. 

1 Avs Schrift vom der Seale, v3, anche. 

4 Have we perbape here some farther jsiAcsion forthe nchusion among sess of the 
‘commen and ince ele as opposed Pats view of them? Ciao Hanson on 
pe jot. below. 
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‘The conchusion that what is perceived in the act of sensation is form, 
ise. something non-material, even though limited to sensible form, 
links up with indications of Acistotle’s theory of knowledge which we 
have met elsewhere. When the organ of sight becomes coloured, 
undergoing a material alteration, the soul becomes aware of colour. It 
cannot undergo material aheration, therefore the awareness means 
reception of a form in the philosophical sense, an immaterial essence. 
‘Now in the epistemology of the Posterfor Analytics there occurred this 
sentence: ‘Although we perceive the individual, sense-perception 
is of the universal, e.g. of man, not just of Callias ¢ man." We know 
too that the eidas of something, though it should be as far as possible 
removed from the universal (its eidas or essence cannot be defined 
simply by discovering its genus), is nevertheless not peculiar to one 
individual only. In speaking of essence, which for Aristotle must be 
definable, one cannot go below the infima species. These philosophical 
notions are in his mind as he explains sensation. When the eye is for 
the first time confronted by a particular white object (1) ti Aevxav), 
the soul which sees it becomes for the first rime aware of 7 Aeuxdv ~ 
whiteness. 

It might be said that Aristotle has made it difficult to distinguish 
sensation from thought, if sensation is to be regarded a8 an equally 
psychical function and concerned with the apprehension of forms. But 
(i) there is the difference between sensible and intelligible forms, and 
the necessity of bodily organs as mediators between sensible forms and 
the soul. Aristotle’s favourite example is the difference between 
snubness and concavity.* The sensible form is more intimately con- 
nected with matter in that it is confined to a particular kind of matter, 
in this instance flesh. It is perceived by the sou! in sensation, but to 
have knowledge of concavity (a geometrical concept) the peyché must 
proceed by itself to higher stages of abstraction and generalization. (i) 
It is only in a very rudimentary way that sensation implants the 
universal. In the daalytics the example is ‘man’, but this does not of 
course mean that without going beyond the perception of individual 


4 yo0a16-b1. See ps 18} shove, 
+ Eg Mu rough yaya: “They dif in thatthe seul is conjoined with mater (for wh 
‘sub iss concave nose), but concavity hat no clement of sensible mower.” 
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men we can have knowledge (epistémz) of the species. Knowledge 
implies ability to define, and to acquire that, the soul must go beyond 
sensation, The theory does mean, however, that here as everywhere 
wwe have only an ascending scale, not a series of sharply divided and 
disconnected faculties. It is true enough that for Aristotle the physikor 
the distinction between sensation and thought is less cat-and-dried 
than it was in the more speculative works of a Plato. 

If Aristotle's application of the doctrine of matter and form co 
sensation represents an advance on earlier materialism, nevertheless a 
first acquaintance with his theories as outlined in the general parts of 
De anima may leave a vague feeling of dissatisfaction, ‘The account so 
far given seems curiously abstract. That the psycAZ receives through 
the sense-organ the form of the perceived object is a general statement 
which calls for some account of the physical processes through which 
It does so. If sensation is the outcome of bodily changes, even though 
not identical with them, an appropriate explanation must be in part 
physical also. Two points here: 


(i) When speaking of the activity of soul in general, or even of rhe 
sensitive soul, Aristotleshows himself uneasy. If you wait explanations 
in general terms, he says in effect, these are all I can give, and they 
do state the common principles according to which all the separate 
activities of soul, and all the individual senses, work. But a relevant 
and scientific explanation (one that is olkefov and quote) calls for 
consideration of each of its aspects separately, for each is different in 
definition and has its own method of working, though alll are activities 
‘of one and the same living creature. ‘It is evident that an account of 
each of these is at the same time the most relevant account of soul.’* 
‘With this goes his criticism of earlier philosophers who thought they 
‘could describe the nature of the soul alone, neglecting the body with 
which it formed an indissoluble unity (pp. 142f. above). De anima is 
for the most part a philosophical treatise setting our the philosophical 
basis, or underlying principles, of life and sensation, but the full 
‘explanation of how the living creature works does not belong to such 


* CE spb, p, 191 above. See aso pp. 198. 
 angatacasy ck p a8) shove, and De uae 43gaGou 
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a treatise but rather to a scientific study of physiology rooted in 
observation. 

(ii) Following on that, Aristotle does offer, partly in De an. itself 
but mostly in the treatises now grouped togerher under the title Parva 
naturalia, concrete and physiological answers to such questions as 
“What is sound?” or ‘How does the eye see?” The answers may seem 
more or less inaccurate today, depending on the extent to which 
advancing science has superseded them, but they are definitely scientific 
explanations according ohis lights. A general survey of his philosophy 
cannot pursue these studies in detail, but their existence and 
importance must not be overlooked. The opening sentences of De 
‘sensu set out the programme, and a short passage on the eye (438a12— 
25) will serve co ilfustrate’ the scientific, rather than philosophic, 
atmosphere of the whole.t 


‘True, then, the visual organ is composed of water, yet vision appertains to it 
not because it is so composed, but because it is translucent—a property 
common alike to water and to air. But water is more easily confined and 
more easily condensed than air; wherefore itis that the pupil, i.e, the eye 
proper, consists of water. That it does so ts proved by facts of actual 
experlence. ‘The substance which flows from eyes when decomposing is seen 
to be water, and this in undeveloped embryos is remarkably cold and 
glistening. In sanguineous animals, che white of the eye é fat and olly, in 
‘order thatthe moisture of the eye may be proof against freezing. Wherefore 
the eye is of all parts of the body the feast sensitive to cold: no one ever feels 
cold in the part sheltered by the eyelids. The eyes of bloodless animals are 
covered with a hard scale which gives them similar protection, 


‘A further point is perhaps just worth making. In emphasizing that 
the general explanation is noe the only one, have we done justice to 
Atiscotle’s concepts of form and matter, potentiality and act? In using, 
these words, and perhaps feeling a little disconcereed by their glib 
ubiquity, we may forger their significance in Aristotle's view of nature 
Decause we are not ourselves accustomed to refer to its working in such 
terms. Primarily, dynamis stands for the principle of growth and change 

+ stan inthe Oxford ealition. I lows immediately on the ei of Democttas 
for danaijing vison wih rection. Ax another example, ‘Arle dscns at some length fa 


the paychologial and biologial treaties such denied questions as whether che bee can smell, 
the mole see aod fi hese” (Lloyd, Ate, 188). 
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inherene in all living things and also called their physis. In calling it a 
potential, and regarding the process whereby, e.g., a seed becomes a 
flowering plant, as the progress of a potential being cowards perfor- 
mance of its proper activity, Aristotle believed he had achieved a 
formula not only true but capable of the widest application. Thus the 
reception through the sense-organ of the form of ehe object in the act of 
sensation is in his view an occurrence exactly parallel to the flowering 
ofa plane chat was once a seed. Ie is the physis of both fist to reach 
maturity and then ¢o perform their proper activity (the ewo seages of 
entelecheia ot energeia). Confronted with che statement "The sense- 
organ has che potentiality of receiving ehe form, and in the act of 
sensation does so actually’, we should noe ask whae it means any more 
than whae ie means to say that a seed is poeentially a plane. The latter 
statement most of ust would accept widhoue demur. We mighe ask for 
some account of how the plane grows, the answer being in terms of 
the roots sucking up nourishment from the soil and so forth, bue the 
fact of growth, and Ariseotle’s formulation of it, we do not question 
because it seems natural. Yet to Aristotle it was equally natural when 
he was speaking of the act of sensation. 


(© Comparisons 
‘This is, for more than one reason, not a comparative study, but I hope 
{ may be pardoned for mentioning a few modem views which I happen 
to have noticed. Aristotle's explanation of sensation in terms of 
potency and act, and his conception of a sense-organ and its activity as 
‘the same ching (se. a syncheton] but differene in essence’, does not 
correspond exactly to any modern theory, though representing a 
notable contribution co the still unresolved ‘mind-body problem’,* 
neater to so-called ‘interactionism’ than to ‘reductive materialism’? 


“Forge gp nt ete 
tne problem ae ‘prionciny, ay Ha (Dean i) in 
te dation hein ing ud to tng i an sean ahh, at 
tt wacons mindody dexncon which har hen vdoped sce ay” Down net is 
coneption of souls enicehy of body, td Ne vaking sed aie ecniom of te pec 
posi of aay, give gest emphasis othe relation bere minds body? 
ei etaee eg eel adhrabntrncirkeerpr mney megs ape 
a Iroc wo Phiesopy, yd eh 128), om whose eaeron of 
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C. J. Ducasse (d. 1969) wrote: ‘Certain meneal events are doubtless 
connected in some way with certain bodily events, bue they are not 
those bodily evenes chemselves. The relation is noe identiey’s+ and 
W. A. Sinchir (d. 1954) describes how when light-waves fall on the 
eye ‘they cause changes in che retina, and this in turn causes changes 
in the nerves behind the eye, which in turn cause changes in the brain, 
after which, in some way we do not understand, we have the experience 
wwe call seeing’? Unless we return (as many of course do) to pure 
materiaksm, ie seems we can hardly do more than follow Aristotle in 
saying: ‘The soul is of such a nature as to be capable of undergoing this 
experience.’ N, R. Hanson, in his fascinating and chought-provoking. 
Patterns of Discovery,} takes a similar line: ‘Seeing is an experience. A 
retinal reaction is only a physical state ~a photochemical excitation. 
Physiologists have noe always appreciated che differences between 
experiences and physical stares. People, noe their eyes, see, Cameras, 
and eyeballs, are blind? ‘Whae is ie to. see boxes, staircases, birds, 
aneelopes, bears, goblets, X-ray tubes? It is (at least) to have 
knowledge of a certain sort... It is to see that, were certain things 
doneto objects before our eyes, other things would result... Toseean 
X-ray tube is at least ¢o see that, were it dropped on stone, it would 
smash? So according to Hanson even the incidental sensibles of 
De an, 4t8420-21 (Pp. 292 above) are still co be acknowledged as 
sensibles. 


(6) tHovent 


No psychologist has ever been able to answer sadsfactorlly the 
question where sense-perception ends and thinking commences. 
J. L. Beare (1906) 


PRELIMINARY NOTE ON ‘Nous’ 


‘As we have seen already (p. 286 with n. 5), Aristotle uses nous without 
scruple to mean either the infallible intellectual inition spoken of In An. 


+ From alee vein 2547 Edwards nd Pap ried e623; omited fom ede 
"Pho Sada furan w Ppl oy Ebeerond 
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Post. or in a wider sense to include all the operations of reason.’ In the 
Politics (1334 17-20), the payche is Simply divided into two, irrational and 
rational, and nous is equated with the rational, and at line 24 with logismos, 
Te can be practical as well as theoretical,* aiming at successful action, and as 
such is the equivalent of @pévnoxs? "Ir cannot be infallible in all these 
capacities,t yet in its narrower meaning, illustrated in the Analytics and 
‘earlier in this volume (pp. 184, 192-4), itis always right. (So too in De an,, 
433826, was 8906s, and 428a17~18; but a little earlier, at 427b8-p, x8 vocly 

ludes 1 SpBdis kai 7 wh Sp8dic, because it is there used to include 
judgements of all sorts.) One can only try to makeclear in each case, where 
the distinction is important, which sense is intended. 


(@) General 


Aristotle has shown considerable hesitation in approaching the subject 
Of the intellect, In the second book he writes (413b24): ‘Concerning. 
rnous and the faculty of abstract reasoning nothing i as yer clear, but it 
‘would seem to be a different kind of soul, which alone can be separated 
as the eternal from the perishable.’ A little later (415a11~12), after 
summatizing the ascending scale of faculties from the nutritive right up 
to argumentation and calculation, he shelves the subject with the 
words ‘Bur theoretical nous is another story’. In book 3 chapters 4 and 
5 he at last raises the whole question of the nature of thought. Before 
tackling these exceedingly dificule sections, it is important to recall that 
‘we have already in a previous chapter (pp. 1814, 192~4) looked at the 
role of nous in Aristotk’s epistemology, and its relation to inductive 
argument, all of which is highly relevant to the present theme, 
Ch. 4 begins:* 


1g Davros wal Crohavdan A vont 4292395 equated with Yoo elma, gpa ak 
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As for the part of the soul with which it knows and thinks' — whether 
it be separable, or not literally so bur only in definition* ~ we must examine 
ts distinctive churacter and consider how thought takes place. If thought 
resembles sensation, it must mean being acted on by the object of thought or 
some other similar process.> Itmust therefore be impassible, but receptive of 
the form, having potentially the character ofthe intelligible without actually 
being its object, thought standing to is objects as sense to the sensibles, 


‘Thus mind is atthe outset linked with sensation, and this presents us 
with our first puzzle, in che apparently nonsensical sequence that if itis 
acted on by something (wréayei) it must be incapable of being acted on 
(Gmedés). ‘The word apatheia (freedom from change, decay or des- 
‘muction by the agency of anything else) recurs shortly, and again after 
the division of nous into active and passive, For the moment we may 
keep in mind what was said earlier in the treatise (4172-5), that the 
notion of being acted on (wéeyewv) is not simple but rwofold: it may 
mean either the destruction of something by its con rary or its develop- 
ment and progress from potency to act by the agency of the actual, The 
latter we already know to represent the act of sensation, and so far 
thought is similar: ‘Nous is somchow potentially its objects, but not 
actually anything until it thinks’ (429b 20-31). Just as the sense-organ 
‘was capable of receiving the sensible form and making the soul aware 
of it, $0 the mind has the potentiality of receiving the intelligible form: 
thatis, the essence. The process is one of assimilation, Mind ‘becomes 
all chings’ (43015), and only realizes its own actuality when itis one of 
them, ic is thinking of it, as writing is potentially on a tablet on which 
nothing has actually been written (429b31~30a2). ‘Mind, like its 
‘objects, an be the abject of thought, for in the case of what is without 
matter, thought and its object are the same: theoretical knowledge is 
ou ane ay nary be lt sl fr apne aia com: on is 
sen words 
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the same as what is known by it’ (43042~5: one is inevitably reminded 
of the self-thinking divine mind, pp. 261f. above). 

But the analogy with sensation is not perfect.‘ Differences are 
occasioned by the fact that substance or essence, the object of thought, 
is intelligible form only, divorced from mattes.* 


429a2g-bs. ‘That there is a difference between the impassibility of the 
faculty of sensation and that of thought is evident from observation of 
sense and the sense-organs. When the sensum is too strong the sense 
‘cannot perceive, e.g. One cannot hear after very loud notses, nor see and 
smell after brilliant colour or a strong scent.’ But the mind, when it thinks 
of something specially intelligible, understands inferior things not less but 
‘more; for sense is impossible without the body, bur mind is separate, 

He has just said that it would be unreasonable for soul to be mixed with 
body, and so have some physical quality like heat or cold, and a 
physical organ, which it has not. 

Reservation follows reservation. So long as mind is treated as a 
unity, as it isin ch. 4, its independence of the body cannot be absolute, 
for itis a part of the psychz, and body and soul form a single complex 
(gmthewon). Hence although unmixed with body in the sense of not 
acting through a bodily organ, itis nor unaffected by the body's decay, 
It is hard to extract consistent doctrine from a passage like 4o8b 18-29 
in book t: 


Nous seems 10 be implanced in us asa substance, and not tobe destroyed. Tt 
‘would be destroyed above all by the wasting of olf age, but what happens to 
it then is like what happens to the sense-organs.t_ If an old man could get 
the right sore of eye, he would see like a youth. Thus seniliry results from 
‘an affection not of the soul but of the body chat contains it, like drunkenness 
and disease. So too thought or contemplation decays through the destruc- 
tlon of some other part within, but i itself impassible. . . Mind is probably 
something more divine and impassible. 


Here the impassibility of mind is explained by its resemblance to the 

senses, on the ground that in defective sight or hearing it is not the 
Hence fn reworor Iago at gasauaets (310 with m3 above) 
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soul that is impaired but only its physical agent; but we have just been 
reminded that the sense (aisthésis, an activity of the soul) és affected by 
defects in its organs, and to say that intoxication has no effect on the 
psyche is surely, on Aristotle's own principles, extraordinary. 

‘The object of thought (‘the intelligible’ or ‘intelligible form’, 
429214-16) appears here as something given, That is to say, it is 
assumed that thought is concerned with universal, definable concepts. 
‘These concepts, as was explained in An. Post. 2, are acquired in the 
first place from sensation, by means of the generalizing faculty 
possessed by man alone. In De anima we learn of the intermediate 
step of phantasia.s 
Ch. 7, 43242. Intellect is the form of forms, sensation the form of senstbles. 
And since it is believed that nothing besides perceptible extended bodies 
exists independently, the intelligible forms are contained in the sensible, 
Doth abstractions and the various states and affections of the perceptible 
‘objects.’ For this reason, without sense-impressions no one could learn or 
understand anything, and in scientific thinking one must with one's thoughts 
contemplete images (phantasmata). These resemble things perceived, but 
are without marter . . . How will the earliest houghs differ from images? Say 
rather that not even they are images, but they cannot Occur without them.) 


Phantasia may be linked with either reason or sensation, only the 
latter kind being available co animals other than man. This is 
expanded in ch. rt. 


Ch. th 43425. Sensitive imagination, as { have said, is found in the other 
animals, but the deliberate kind only in those with reason, for a decision 
between two courses of action is the work of reasoning, One rust meastire 
by a single standard, since what is sought is the superior; soreason is capable 
of making a unity out of a number of images. 


A practical difference between sensation and thought is brought out, 
in book 2, 4r7br9-25: 


* On phamaris see pp. 287-8 above. 

+ Ross ad ee.) found the intended distinction ‘not very cen’, and suggested moral concepts 
28 examples of 74 tv dpaipten eyéunnas but they re primarily dhe object of mthemance Cf. 
orb 5, Cael 299306, Ble. s06438-25. 

2 So earlier (4pra16-17) "The soul never thinks without images" 

445339305. 433011-13, “the cher animale chere is either Whought nor calculation, 
tour nly avrociaty which in'dhem remains indeterminate or undefined: (Goplonas fam, 
4425): to define cae for vor. 
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‘They differ in thar with sensation what causes the activity comes from 
‘outside, in what is seen or heard or otherwise perceived. This is because 
sensation in act is of individuals, whereas knowledge is of universals, and 
universals are s0 t0 speak in the Soul itself Henee a man has the power £0 
think whenever he wishes, but not to perceive: the object of perception must 
be present. 


Reason then, as we learned from the Analytics, resides in the faculty, 
peculiar to man, of generalizing from perceived individuals, seeing the 
common form of man in Callias, Socrates and the rest But to do this 
demands comparison, which in turn depends on memory, retention in 
the mind of a number of sense-impressions together through phaneasia, 
which thas becomes the foundation in their respective spheres of 
practical deliberation and theoretical knowledge. How human thought, 
though rooted in sensation and the retention of its images, goes 
beyond them, is illustrated by a striking example, which may be recon- 
structed from Aristotle's notes thus (4315-8). A commander by the 
faculty of sight is made aware of torches (say on the opposite hillside), 
and by the ‘common sense’ perceives that they are moving, He 
recognives that they must indicate the presence of the enemy, goes into 
his tent where he can be undisturbed, and retaining their images in his 
mind’s eye, ‘calculates and plans the future with reference 0 the 
present’? 

A few more notes before we leave ch. 4. 


429a18-21. Nous therefore, since it understands all things, mus¢ be unmixed, 
as Anaxagoras says, in order to dominate, that is, 0 know. 


In his own treatment of nous Aristotle was haunted by the ghiost of 
Anaxagoras, who had appeared among the Presocratics ‘like a sober 
man among babblers’ with his assertion, adopted by both Plato and 


1 P83 above CL EN ruqzb4-tr The beasts have not she universal concept only mages 
sand memory of individuals” 

fn Dising’s reconstruction the gpursé (admit singular) i 2 torch waved by his own, 
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Aristotle himself, that nous was ultimately responsible for the orderly 
arrangement of the universe, He had disappointed by his failure to 
exploit the great discovery," which nevertheless Aristotle recognized 
as seminal, and it continued to exercise an influence which he could nor 
shake off. From Anaxagoras, on his own admission, he borrowed the 
epither ‘impassible’ as well as ‘unmixed’, which may account for the 
difficulties and ambiguities in his own use of it, critical though he is of 
his predecessor: ‘He says that nous is impassible (apathes) and has 
nothingin common with the rest. But how and from what cause, being, 
such, it will know, he has not said, nor is it clear from what he does 
say.” In 3.4 (4922-25) Aristotle repeats this difficulty as his own, 
and solves it by the doctrine of potency and act. 

‘At 42gar8 Aristotle agrees with Anaxagoras that nous must be 
‘unmixed’, and it is a perennial controversy whether this means 
unmixed with its objects, the intelligible forms (Alexander, Themistius, 
Hicks, Nuyens), or unmixed with body (Philoponus, Averroes, 
Aquinas). The former view seems preferable, not for the rather weak 
reasons given by Hicks, but simply because che remark will then 
connect in sense with the next one: ‘for by obtruding its own form it 
would hinder and obstruct what is different from it;) hence it has no 
other nature chan this, that ic is a capacity.” 

Lines 27-29. Those are indeed right who call the soul the place of forms 
((rémos ¢i84v), except that it is not the whole soul but the thinking soul, and 
thatthe forms are there potentially not acually. 

The view which Aristotle here approves with his own modification 
cannot well be anyone's but Plato's. The phrase does not occur in the 
dialogues, but in the Parmenides, as Hicks noted, the Forms are said to 
be ‘in souls’ and ‘in us’. fe may represent a view of the older Plato 
when the unsatisfactoriness of completely transcendent forms was 
beginning to make itself felt; or he may have thought it compatible 
with hypostatization. To go further would be an interesting 
speculation but no more. 

1 Mla 9h, 985208; 0h. 275. 
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(b) The Creative (or Activé) Reason* 
“The subject of nous, when and how and from what source itis acquired 
by those who share this principle, raises a most bafling problem, 
which we must endeavour to solve 50 far 25 our powers allow and 50 
far as it is soluble. 
Aristotle, G4 736b 5-8 


No scholar can approach without extreme diffidence the subject of the 
Active, oF Creative, Reason, ‘perhaps the most obscure and certainly 
the most discussed of Aristotle's doctrines’ (Ross). In xgr1 H, Kurfess 
wrote a dissertation simply on the history of its exegesis, and in 1936 
M. Grabmann another on its interpretation and modification in 
medieval times alone, G, Kafkain 1922 wrote of the importance which 
the doctrine has assumed in the exegesis of Aristoue’s psychology, 
‘although’, as he justly added, ‘the whole differentiation between the 
two kinds of nous is confined to a casual jotting, the explanation of 
which, owing to the obscurity of its presuppositions, has of necessity 
furnished a Danaid-task for the commentators’. Since, however, in 
spite of these warnings, 1 shall be rash enough to follow a train 
of thought different in some respects from most if not all others, 1 
shall not attempt a full appraisal of rival views from Alexander of 
Aphrodisias to the twentieth century. They are not difficult to find,” 

The distinction within nous is not mentioned elsewhere. The chapter 
consists of brief notes, obviously intended for expansion, and an 
attempt to expand them and determine their significance must take into 
account what we know of Aristotle's system as a whole, 

Ch. 4 showed that Aristotle's enquiry into the mind was directed to 

+ Often 8 og wood ‘once agin that his 
sso pie tee po borin A ences deer cr oll eons Cag 
‘what It is 16 eévea yincten, and thie one i mavra wowly (4308%¢?$} the cOlnage is 
‘appropriate and hurmless. Tn view of this lat phrase, however, it stems more appropiate t0 
‘call it ‘creative’ rather than ‘active’, though of course it is that too (430818). 

+ Ross in his Aristotle (255 m. 1) mentions some places where they may be found. He himself 
quotes and discumses the ancient commentators in his De anima (pp. 424). Brentano's book on 
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answering a particular question: How does mind differ from the rest of 
the psych? Ts it an actually separate entity, or like the rest of the soul 
just a mode of activity of the whole living creature and so inseparable 
from the body except in definition? The question is crucial, especially 
for a pupil of Plato, for it amounts to asking: Is immortality possible or 
not? Here then he finally faces the question which he has already 
thrown up and deferred in this treatise and elsewhere. In general, soul, 
being the form or actuality of the body, cannot exist apart from it; but 
he has allowed in several places that there might be something in the 
soul, not just one of its functions but something separate, which could 
s0 exist, He has left a loophole for immortality but postponed any 
proper consideration of it. In his early, Platonic days, he had said 
outright chat nous alone, of all our faculties, was divine and immortal 
(Protr fe, xo Diiring, 10¢ Ross). Then a GA 736b27-29 (and cf, ag~ 
10) we read ‘The remaining possibility is that nous alone comes from 
outside and is alone divine, for no bodily activity shares ics activity.” 
Anamusing note in the Metaphysics (1070a24-26) is similar ~ amusing, 
as illustrative of Ariseotle’s way of piling notes on notes, tumbling over 
himself to ensure that nothing even remotely connected with his 
present topic be forgotten. Its tum will come, if he makes a memor- 
andum now. His point there is nothing psychological, but simply to 
show that the form of anything comes into being sinyultaneously‘with 
the whole~ the shape of a bronze ball together with the ball itself, 
health when there isa healthy man and so on ~ and he adds breathlessly: 
“Whether anything remains afterwardst must be looked into, In some 
cases nothing prevents it, €.g. if the sou! is such-and-such — not al soul 
but nous ~ all of it perhaps impossible.’ Earlier in De anima itself the 
possiblity has been hinted at: ‘Nous is perhaps something more divine 
and is impassible’.* 

Now that he can evade the problem no longer, he applies his own 
well-tried principles and conchides that nous itself like everything else, 
‘must have an active as well as a passive, an actual as well as a potential 
constituent and that the one Is separate? from, and independent of, the 


+ Se, whom he eam has fost hls belch and che ball been melued down. 
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rest of soul and a fortiori from the body, while the other is not. The 
arguments of the previous chapter, developed as they were on the 
assumption that nous is an indivisible unity, have, after all, led to a 
curious conchision which £0 Aristotle himself must have seemed 
highly unsatisfactory. Nous, he insists, is che highest ofall faculties of 
the soul, and several of the characteristics with which che argument 
has endowed it sound consistent with this: eg. it is incorporeal, does 
not mingle with body (429224-25). The epithets ‘unmixed’ and 
“impassible’ suggest at first sight similar ideas of superiority, the kind 
of epithers applied to the supreme mind of God.’ It soon appeared, 
however, that in this case the argument leads to something very 
different. Mind is unmixed not only with body (though that also is 
true) but with any form whatsoever, in order that, having no character 
of its own, it can take on the forms without distortion in the act of 
thinking. Mind therefore, lke the rest of soul, is of itself pure 
potentiality, as he says several times. “Mind is potentially ies objects, 
bue actually itis nothing wat it ehinks’ (429 30~32);* and the human, 
mind cannot think continuously.» But potentiality and matter are the 
same thing, as he has sald before (41249) and repeats at the outset of 
this very chapter, making it the premise of his whole argument for a 
dual conception of mind.t Mind must therefore, on the premise that 
itis aunity, be pure matter, in the Aristotelian sense of substratum (not 
of course in our sense of body). The language of 429a20-21, 
translated on p. 314 above, suggests more than anything what Plato said 
of his ‘receptacle of becoming’ (which Aristotle equated with his own 
conception of matter), namely that if it were not formless, but 
resembled any of the form-copies that enter it, it would represent them 
badly, ‘obtrudingits own nature’. Butin Aristotle's scale both of being 
and of value matter comes at the bottom, form and actuality are at the 
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top. Ch. 4 then would appear to teach that mind is unmixed with body 
(a compound of matter and form) not because it is superior to it but 
because itis inferior. This anomaly among others he now seeks to be 
rid of by proposing that the analysis into form and matter may be 
cartied out within the nature of nous itself. 

‘The existence of this higher nous, then, is based on a purely 

deductive argument from the principles of potentiality and act. It is 
introduced by a comparison with the world of physical change, and this, 
must be borne in mind throughout any discussion. The chapter begins 
thus (430210): 
Just as in the whole physical world there is, in each elass, on the one hand 
‘matter (ie. what is pocensially all those things) and on the other something 
‘else which js efficient cause, in that it makes them all (e.g. a craft in relation 
‘1 its material), so in the sphere of Soul also there must exist this distinction. 
‘One nous is such as to become all things, the other such as ro make them all, 
a kind of positive state, like light; for in a sort of way light makes potential 
‘colours actual colours, 

First then he repeats the universal law, familiar from the Physics and 
Metaphysics and already affirmed in De anima, that any act of change 
demands both a matter with the potentiality of changing aud an 
external agent to cause the change, thatis, to rouse the larent potentiality 
{nto motion. The agent must possess in actuality the form which che 
subject of change is in process of attaining. Man begets man, and in 
artificial production the form must pre-exist in the mind of the artificer. 
Aristotle mentions the crafts here as a reminder, If then it is with the 
soul as with the whole natural world, what is the ‘other’, the agent 
which will set its potentialities in motion? For physical change there 
is in natural becoming the parent animal or plant, in artificial the 
ceaftsman's design; and in sensation there is the external object. 
Thought, however, is different: 
4t7b19-23. Thought and sensation differ because in the one case the 
agent which produces the actuality is outside, namely what is seen or heard, 


1 Se all intligible forme, he objects of though ie. it makes them ineligible, and offers 
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‘and similarly with the other senses. The reason for this is that acrual 
sensation is of the individual, whereas knowledge is of universals, and these 
are in a sense within the paych? itself 

So far it looks as if thought is exceptional in being an activity of the 
psyek® which needs no external stimulus; but it must not be forgotten 
that in nature, besides and above the separate agents for individual 
products, there must be, as common First Cause of all, a supreme and 
perfect Being. No progress from potentiality to actuality will take 
place unless there exists an ultimate a5 well as an immediate telos. 
‘Whether or not that is relevant here, Aristotle is not going to tolerate 
what would be 2 blatant inftingement of his first law of motion: 
nothing, not even the soul, can strictly move, or in any way act on, 
itself, Human intellectual activity too demands an external efficient 
‘cause, forit results from the arousing of a porentiality to actuality, For 
thinking to take place, therefore, he feels bound to posit two factors: 
(a) a faculty (dynamis) of taking on the intelligible form of an object, 
the nous which in the act of thought ‘becomes all things’,' and (2) 
something which, itself an act, can call this latent capacity into motion 
so that it contemplates — and so becomes - the form itself. 

Hoping to elucidate the function of this creative reason, Aristotle 
draws an analogy wieh the part played by light in the act of sight. The 
analogy is not complete,* for light is not that which itself possesses the 
form which the colours are in process of attaining. But light is a third 
factor that must be present besides the capacity (sight) and the seen 
object, if the act of vision is to take place. So far the active reason 
is analogous, and also in that both are actualities over against 
potentialities? 

‘The passage now becomes still more skerchy and disjointed. 
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(Lines 17-19) This nous is separate, impassible and unmixed, being in i 
essence activity;! for the active is always of more worth than the passive, 
the cause than the matter. 

From this we learn that the honourable epithets hitherto applied to 
nous as such belong only to the active principle of nous, and thar the 
passive nous really is the matter which nous 2s a whole appeared 10 be. 
It was high time for it to be divided.* 

(Lines 19-21) Knowledge in act is identical with its object: potential 
knowledge is prior in time in the individual, but speaking generally, not 
even prior in time. 

Sensation takes on the sensible form of an object without its matter, 
‘The object of thought (intelligible form) has no matter, therefore 
thought’s identity with its object is complete, Exactly the same was 
said of the divine thought in the Meeaphysics. (See pp. 261f. above.) 
‘That the actual must precede the potential (‘man begets man’), though 
the individual progresses from potentiality to act, is by now a very 
familiar principle. Here Aristotle points out that this must be true of 
nous as of the rest of nature, which can only meant that the active 
reason exists before any human thinking takes place. 


(Line 22) It is not at one time thinking and at another not chinking. 


Its activity is uninterrupted. This follows from its being ‘in its own 
essence activity’, just as in the description of God in the Metaphysics, 
There, for his activity to be eterna, his essence had to be act; here the 
function of the creative reason as continually operative motive cause ot 
arché necessitates its essential and eternal . So far at least, it 
appears that any description applicable to Aristotle’s god applies also 


1 x9 odola av hipaa. The wording, with Mayan ia the nominative, fers 3 wking 
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to the creative reason. We altgady know that itis pure actuality, and 
he goes on (lines 22-23): 


When separate itis just what itis, and this alone is immortal and eternal. 


This recalls Plato's comparison of the soul to the sea-god Glaucus,* 
whose original form can hardly be seen, so broken and crushed is it by 
the waves and so covered with stones, seaweed and bamacles. That, 
says Plato, is how we sce the soul, reduced to a similar plight by its 
association with the body. To sce its true nature (tiv Arb dow) 
wwe should have regard only to its love of wisdom (philasophia), which 
shows it to be akin to the immortal and divine. 

(Lines 23-25) But we do not remember, because this is impassible, and the 
passive nous is perishable. 

On the least unsatisfactory interpretation this is a now explaining 
why Platonic anamnesis is iespossible on Aristotle's theory.* The part 
‘of us which ean receive and retain impressions? perishes at death, The 
only part (jf it is a part of us) which is immortal is this pure form 
(actuality), and this, as he has explained, must be impassible in the full 
sense. Hence we cannot think of memories being carried over from 
our present state of existence in the body into another, The ambiguity 
of apaches in ch. 4 is another difficulty resolved by the partition of 
nous. 


(Line 25) ‘And without the creative reason nothing thinks’ or ‘the passive 
reason thinks nothing’. 


No noun appears in the Greek, only a pronoun (‘without this’), and, 
enigmatic to the last, the chapter ends with a sentence which as i 
stands could be translated in any of four ways. Besides the two given 
here (which involve no difference of doctrine), the words could mean 
‘without the passive reason nothing thinks’ or ‘without the passive 
reason the active reason thinks nothing’; and so indeed some have 
* Rapérnc-t2 Toot mean hat A. esse ad hips in mind bu ont tht his 
hough were ung 00 Pan es 
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translated them.’ If they are right, we shall have to give up all hope of 
understanding not only Aristotle’s explanation of thought buthis whole 
philosophy. It would be impossible and absurd, a negation of his most 
cherished principles, for him to say that what is ‘in its essence activity’ 
could not exercise that activity without what is potential, making act 
subordinate to, and dependent on, potentiality. 

So ends the chapter. Its consequences for a belief in human immor- 
tality are serious, Only this pure essence is immortal, and itis entirely 
impassible. [tis the motive cause of our being able to reason about the 
world experienced through the complex unity of body and soul which 
constitutes our nature in this life, but it is not affected hy any of these 
impressions, We cannot therefore retain in a future existence any 
impressions from this life, and if any sort of immortality is possible 
(which is uniikely), it has become quite uninteresting. 

This leaves the final question, the most difficult of all. Is the creative 
reason an internal part of the human psyché or is it external to it, and if 
external, is it identical with the supreme self-contemplating Nous of 
‘Met, Ay the divine First Cause of all? Each alternative has had its 
champfons from antiquity through the Middle Ages to later times, but 
ac the present day the idea that Aristotle has the divine Nous in mind is 
almost universally rejected,* 

‘The brevity of these notes makes it extremely difficult to know how 
they were to be expanded. x might be natural to suppose that as all the 
other functions of soul exist separately in each of us ~each has his own 
soul-so we each have our own self-contained reason, in both its 
passive and active aspects. in this case, however, there is not the same 
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necessity, Our souls are no more than the entelechy of our composite 
selves, but this restriction does not apply to the creative reason, which 
is separate (or at least separable), immortal and eternal, Indeed as a 
pure, separately existing activity it is not on Aristotle’s principles 
easily distinguishable from the prime intellectual mover of all. 
Similar indications that have emerged are the identity of reason with 
its object (50 of God at Met, 1072b21); the temporal priority of act to 
potency; and the uninterrupted continuity of its activity, which of 
course follows inevitably from the fact that, as with God, act is its 
essence.? 

But the strongest evidence that Aristotle had the First Cause in mind 

is the close parallel which he invites us to draw between the whole 
world of nature and the soul, the physical and the psychical realm.? The 
reader must forgive a little repetition here, since the point has hitherto 
been either ignored or misconstrued. Each species can only realize its 
‘own specific form, and each member of a species has its own external 
cause, a developed member of the same species, which has brought 
about its individual development from potency to act. But the Prime 
Mover remains a necessary part of the scheme, because without a first 
principle displaying perfect and eternal activity, these temporary and 
imperfect attempts (all creatures realized in matter are necessarily 
imperfect) would not have taken place. (Cf. p. 258 above.) The 
formal-final-efficient causet is twofold. 
Phys, t98a3§~bs.. The sources of physical change are twofold, one of which 
is not itself physical. Such is anything that moves without being moved, 
like the wholly unmoved first of all beings and the essence or form, for that 
is its end and what it is for. Therefore since nature fulfils a purpose, we 
must know this cause too. 

1 A plaaicy of civeiellcs, one or ech fu, could hardly be defended by the argunens 
Which Merl ted ofthe 45 subordinate Usmoved movers (pp. 271-5 above), for they do not 
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So too in the Metaphysics (1070b34-35), after a disquisition on the 
four causes in the natural world, he adds: “And besides these there is 
thar which as first of all things moves them all’. The First Cause is 
common to all, though at the same time the cause of development 
within the individuals of each species. So in De anima, on the interpre- 
tation offered here, Aristotle is saying that “just as in all nature, s0 in 
the soul’, the Firse Cause calls latent human thoughts into activity. 

In spite of its daunting compression, this chapter is clearly the 
climax and culmination of Aristotle’s account of psychical activities, as 
Met. Nch. 6 was of motions and changes in the physical world. There 
he explained why the ultimate cause of physical change must be God; 
now he has shown why the ultimate cause of changes in the soul (his 
description of the processes of sensation and thought) must also be 
God. So in this realm too he has demonstrated what needed to be 
demonstrated, since it was clearly his aim to unify the whole world- 
system by making God, the First Unmoved Mover and (let us not 
forget) supreme Nous, the ultimate cause of all change whatsoever. 

Extant comment starts with Aristotle's companion Theophrastus, 
‘but is not always perfectly clear, He himself wrote! shat whereas 
desires and other passions are physical motions and have their origin 
in the body, ‘judgements and acts of pure thought cannot be referred 
to anything else, but their origin, activity and end are in the soul 
itself, even if nous is superior and more divine, as coming from without 
and altogether perfect’. It was Alexander of Aphrodisias, at the end of 
the second century A.D., who maintained expressly that Aristotle's 
creative reason was not @ part of the human soul but the divine Nowe 
itself, which ‘came to us from without’. To this Themistius objected 
in the next century (De an. t89f. Heinze): “Aristotle says that this kind 
of nous is in the soul, as it were the most valuable part of the human 
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soul.’ He thus becomes the first of a long line of commentators, 
especially steongly represented roday, who insert the word ‘human’ 
into Aristotle's sentence. St Thomas followed him in this objection, 
as has modern scholarship. So Ross: ‘The active reason is distinctly 
presented there as existing in the human soul,’ Allan even adds 
italics: mind is the most valuable ‘of those faculties which are present 
in the Auman soul; he says that an active and a potential mind must be 
distinguished “in the soul”*.+ 

suggest then (though perhaps in a minority of one) that in the 
light of Aristotle's argument this is an unusual way to take the words, 
“Just as (or “since”) in the natural world . .. soit must be in soul.” The 
ultimate moving cause “in nature" is the First Unmoved Mover, though 
itis not in physical things, nor would anyone try to press that meaning 
on Aristotle's Greek. It is outside them, but the cause of motion in 
them (tv 7 goa). Similarly the motive cause in things psychical 
(7H Wud), activating the thoughts of men, is something transcen- 
dent, a nous etemally active on its own. All physical change depends on 
the existence of a perfect Being, which nature emulates as far as it can: 
“it moves as object of desire’, Must not change in the payché be in the 
last resort similarly activated? The only alternative seems to be that 
each of us has his own unmoved mover, and this cannot be accepted,? 

‘The words ‘in the soul’ have been the classic stumbling-block in the 
way of believing that the creative reason is God. Another difficulty 
has been seen in the words at 430a22-23 which mean literally ‘when it 
hhas been separated it is just what it is, ie. only in separation does it 
display its own true nature. The use of the aorist participle (ycoprotris) 
itis urged, implies a time when it was nor separated, so the ambiguous 
adjective in line 17 (wptor’s) must mean ‘separable’ rather than 
‘separate’. At the risk of seeming to take the easy way out, I would 
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remind readers not only of the many occasions (and they could be 
multiplied) on which we have detected Aristodle using language 
imprecisely, but also the cumulative evidence here presented rhat this 
‘immortal and etemal substance’ cannot be an integral part of the 
perishable human soul. If the temporal associations of the participle 
do constitute a difficulty in the identification of the creative nous with 
the divine Nous, itis at least beginning co appear that the difficulties in 
supposing it internal ro the human soul are both more numerous and 
more serious, 

This is not to deny that for Aristotle mankind occupied a very 
special place in the universe. ‘Nature created everything for man, 
plants for the sake of animals and the other animals for the sake of 
man’ (Pol. 1256b21~22, 15-20). It is also true that the word ‘divine? 
or ‘godlike’ (cheion) applies in a special sense to man on account of his 
possession of nous. Through this he, alone of sublunary creatures, 
shares, if only intermittently and to an inferior degree, in the perfect 
and eternal activity of God.* This unique human prerogative it will be 
better to consider in the context of ethics, which is for Aristotle the 
‘enquiry into the best form of human life and how to achieve i. To 
sum up, then, in De anima 3 at least, the human soul is superior to 
those of plants and animals in that besides all the other psychie facultes 
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it possesses the faculty (potentiality, dynamis) of thinking, the basis of 
which is the recognition and manipulation of universals. AS the senses 
are called into activity by the externa) object perceived, so our nous, 
whose objects are within it, is directly activated by the supreme, supra- 
cosmic nous, Or God, This will be accomplished, though Aristotle 
does not say so in our extant text (which is hardly surprising), through 
the aspiration of all potentiality to actuality and its consequent 
response ro the supreme Being, The sum of things, including the 
psychical as well as the physical realm, is not disjointed like a bad 
tragedy, ‘One alone is king,”* 


APPENDIX 


Comment on a few modern opinions 
Ross put forward a curious half-way sohution, that on the one hand the 
‘words ‘in the soul (and x<opiotels) preclude an identification of the creative 
reason with God, but nevertheless ‘Ie is clearly implied that active reason, 
though it is in the soul, goes beyond the individual; we may faiely suppose 
Aristotle to mean that tis identical in all individuals’* 

In general scholars are curiously reluctanc to admit the conclusion 10 
which their thoughts seem to be leading them. Hamlyn, for example, in his 
notes on the chapter writes} that the active reason ‘must be entirely actual, 
and thus absolutely distinct from anything material (which could provide 
potentiality). In chis respect its stanus in the soul is lke char of the Prime 
‘Mover in the universe at large.’ On the next page: "Hence t00, like God, 
it cam have separate existence and is eternal, just because of its lack of 
potentiality’; and again: 

‘The part of the soul which is said co be eternal is a rather abstract entity 

‘which has only a metaphysical role to play as a necessary condition of the 

1A sl addtional point in favour ofthe tent f the creative teagon with God isthe 
surment at 4023-35 tat we do ot carry memoria ovr to anther fe bea the passive 
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functioning of the soul. Its status in the soul is somewhat like that of God, 
(on Aristnle's view, in the universe at larges they are bock purely actual, and 
theit existence is, in their different ways, a condition of the actualization 
of the particular potentials with which they are concerned. It is not 
therefore surprising that the two have sometimes been erroneously 
identified. The active intellect, however, may be divine, bu itis nocitself God. 
Cassirer concludes similarly (Ariszoseles’ Schrift, 180), though it leads him 
to a confession of defeat: 


‘Any conception of the positive nature of the active reason, then, seems 
Impossible. When Alexander of Aphrodisias identifies the active reason 
with the divine, even shough we recognize chat Aristotle could not have meant 
that, we may find it understandable for the reason that Aristotle says 
chiefly what the active reason is not (?W.K,C.G.], and in these statements 
(Bestimmungen) the divine and the active human inzllect are in fact scarcely 
any longer o be distingulshed, ‘The relation berween them remains obscure, 
andit is also inexplicable how the separated substance of the active reason is 
unlted with the human soul. 


Rist! accepts that v 7H yo) at 430213 could well mean no more than 
‘tn the case of the sou!’, but regards xepioteis at line 22 a8 proof positive 
that the active reason is ‘at some time ar least not separated from the passive’. 
His own view is that “Every soul therefore contains its own Individual 
Active and Passive Intellect’; and again, ‘there is within each individual soul 
an Activeand a Passive Intellect’. He does not mention the difficulty involved 
in assuming millions of pure actualitles: He notes that Theophrastus 
describes the active reason as & xvi as well as & woinrucds, and remarks 
‘on the genuinely Aristotelian nature of the terminology. Aristotelian 
It certainly is, bur If chs is significant at all, does not ‘mover’ bring us even 
closer to the supreme Reason of the Metaphysica Rist actually goes on 
to compare the doctrine of motion in Phys. 8, where Aristotle makes the 
point that ‘all souls, and indeed everything in motion, require an efficient as 
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‘well asa material cause’. Noting that ‘the fist cause is notin facr self-moved 
but unmoved’, he adds ‘but this does nor concern us here’. Surely we ate 
very much concerned with an argument purporting to show that the first 
cause of psychical as well as other kinds of motion is transcendent. 

Of 4s0a19~21 Rist says that because (among other things) the active 
reason is, as he believes, ‘ix the soul of the individual’ (his italics), these 
words eannot refer toit. If, however, itis, I believe, the transcendent First 
‘Mover, they become entirely appropriate. We saw (pp. 261f. above) that, 
toexplain how the object of the First Mover’s thought can be itself, although 
‘we are accustomed to look on thinker and object of thought as two different 
things, Aristotle needed only to appeal to the general principles of his 
psychology. Here we look at it from the other end, but the same point is 
made. ‘Knowledge in act is the same as its object’ (De an); ‘in some cases 
knowledge is the object” (Mesapkysics).* 

[Rist himself maintains that ‘the Active Intellect which thinks continually 
and cannot know the world must be thinking . . of itself’, and that ‘in this 
respect it is comparable with God who is vinots vorioxas in the Metaphysics 
(1074b33)'. Hence, although ‘Scarcely anyone nowadays is disposed to 
take seriously the identification of the Intellect with God made by Alexander 
of Aphrodisias’, ‘we can atleastlearn to see how such an identification might 
have seemed possible’. But Aristotle himself was never one to multiply 
entia beyond necesity,* and finally, if Rise could admit that icis God who is 
introduced here asthe ultimate cause of psychical as well as physical events, 
it would relieve him of what he himself calls a fundamental difficulty: 
how, namely, if the active reason is in the individual soul, it can also exist 
separately, when the human soul, as the form of the body, is by all the 
principles of Avistorelianism inseparable from it. 

‘Nuyens (Psychologie, 296-312) is informative on previous opinions, and 
gives a very helpful analysis of ch. 5, but his conclusion is tantalizing. 
Unlike Rist, he regards the creative nous as something external to ourselves, 
yet strongly denies that it is the divine Mind (p. 303): ‘Chee Aristote, au 
contrait, il n'y a pas lx moindre indication permettant de eroite que par le 
-romnixéy it désignerait Vintelligence divine.’ One naturally wonders 
therefore where it sto be fitted into the scheme of things, but here he eannot 
help. He concludes, in fact, that Aristotle himself did not know: ‘La relation 

+ Dean, 4303 19-20 18 8° tnd tow 4 wert" bntpysiay Emeortien 1 wptrypern; Mer, 10745 38— 
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entre la yuyst et fe vods est resté pour hui un mystéce dont la solution lui est 
échappée.’ In Mure’s opinion too, ‘how efficient reason should at once 
constitute and transcend the individual thinker is beyond Aristotle's power 
10 explain’ (rise, 219). 

Wel, if that is so, there is no more to be said. Heraclinas has the last 
word: ‘The bounds of soul you would not discover, though travelling every 
road: 50 deep a logos bas it” 
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Xv 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF HUMAN LIFE 
Introduction: Ethics and politics 


Ethics and polities (to give his words their established translation) 
constitute for Aristotle one continuous study which he calls the 
philosophy of human life.! Their relationship has perhaps been best 
expressed by Stocks. The subject of both is the good for man, the end 
to which all human activities are directed, and “The Ethics sets out the 
form of the good life as it may be realized by the best men in a good 
state, while the Politics exhibits the constitutive principles of the good 
state itself At the beginning of the Exkics the political artis called 
the architectonic or sovereign art, which studies the final goal of human 
action. Even if the good is the same for an individual and for a city, the 
good for a people and a city is ‘greater and more complete, finer and 
more blessed (Geidrepov)'.s ‘These’, he proceeds, ‘are the aims of the 
present study ie, ethics}, which is of a political nature’ (Cf. Rhee, 
1356a26-27.) To the political art all others are subordinate (he 
mentions military command, thetoric, management of home and 
estate), and it has charge of education, ‘what subjects are to be learned, 
by whom, and for how long’. Such an art is not to be lightly 
approached; those who would learn of ‘what is fine and just, and 
political matters in general” must be mature both in years and in 
character, 
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Ie may seem surprising that very soon after this Aristorle should 
mention three life-styles in ascending order of merit, first the apolaustic 
aiming at pleasure, next the political which secks honour,t and highest 
of all the philosophical (EN sogsb17ff.). This is the first hint of a 
tension which will haunt us throughout the Evhics. It is true in fact, if 
not ideally, that even the most enlightened statesmen, a Pericles say, 
hhave set great store by honour and much less by philosophy. The 
philosopher-king is an unattainable ideal, as even Plato came to 
and the clash between fact and ideal is areeurrent feature of the Ethic. 
It does not reflect an inconsistency in Aristotle's thought, but only 
awareness of the awkward truth that, whereas philosophical and 
scientific pursuits (as he believed) constituted the perfect life for man, the 
life that was peculiarly his own because it employed talents which he 
alone of earthly creatures possesses, yet owing to the duality of human 
nature, animal and spiritual, no one can pursue these activities solely 
and continuously and some are not ft for them atall. Food, shelter and 
society are necessities for everyone. So, although in book 10 of the 
Ethics he insists on self-sufficiency as a mark of the highest good and 
declares the intellectual activity of the philosopher to be the most 
self-sufficient of all pursuits,’ there is always a qualification. In the 
first book, for example, we find: “By self-sufficient we do not mean 
sufficient for one man only, living a solitary life, but including parents, 
children, wife, and in general friends and fellow-citizens, for man is a 
naturally social being,’* Anyone either incapable of shating in social 
and political life, or too self-sufficient to need it, is either a beast ot 
Bod (Pol, 125327~29). 

‘The city or state (the Greek polis), like more primitive societies 
which preceded it, isa natural growth, originating in the bare needs of 
aA he pais ota EN 4 a7) aed een the a 
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life itself, but maintained to ensure its quality.* Its superiority to the 
individual does not, in Aristotk’s eyes, involve any ‘sacrifice of the 
individual to the state’, because only as an active member of a well- 
managed polis can the individual lead a full life and realize his own 
potentiality. The good for both is the same. “Evidently then the same 
life is best for each human being individually and for cities and men asa 
whole’ (Pol. 1325b 30-32). Again: ‘Since the aim of individuals and of 
cities is the same, and there must be the same standard for the best man 
and the best constirution, both must evidently possess the virtues that 
go with leisure.’ But these, he goes on (grimly determined, as through- 
out these treatises, to be practical), have to be eamed and defended, 
wherefore the ‘busy’ arts must not be neglected. The material 
necessities of life mustbe supplied, and, together with the city’s freedom, 
guarded against attackers. As the proverb says, there is no leisure for 
slaves. The arts of leisure, of which philosophy is the chief, are not to 
be enjoyed without courage and endurance (13342 11-23). In general, 
to bring about a household or a city calls for a developed moral sense, 
an awareness of right and wrong, justice and injustice and the like, the 
capacity for which combines with Intelligence to distinguish man from 
the lower animals (1253a9-18). Ethical training is the indispensable 
foundation fot political life, or rather pethaps for citizenship, 

The Nicamachean Ethics ends with a passage marking the transition 
from it to the Politics, with which the writer plans to complete his 
‘philosophy of human life’. The chief interest of this bridge-passage 
is that it twice mentions ‘the collections of constitutions’. First, at 
1181b6-9 we have: ‘Perhaps the collections of laws and constitutions 
‘may be useful to those who are capable of judging scientifically which 
are good and which bad and which laws suit which situations.’ Second- 
ly, the programme promises, after the usual review of predecessors, ‘to 
consider, in the light of the constitutions collected [‘*which we have 
collected”, Ross], to consider what influences preserveand destroy 
states’. This must refer to the collection of 158 constitutions (D.L. 5, 
27) compiled by Aristotle and his colleagues, of which only the 
Athenian is (at feast in large part) available to us. 


» Pob rngabag-32. leisthe Wes of exer forms of ssucacion, Ia Ariss on 4.2, 113-14, 
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ADDITIONAL NOTE 
The Politics, che Constitutions and the end of the Ethics 

CE. pp. $16 above. Before the recovery of the Ack. Resp. in 1890, many 
scholars thought the whole collection un-Ariscotelian, as did the editor of 
the fragments, V. Rose, but it is now generally agreed that the Conseiewtion 
of Athens atleastis by Aristotle himself. Stewart, who agreed with Roseand 
Susemibil in his publication of 1892 (Ethics 4, 473), must have missed by a 
hhairsbreadch knowledge of the newly-discovered Constinution of thens, first 
published in 891, Unfortunately not everyone is agreed about the genuine 
ness of the bridge-passage in £N itself The Greek scholar Michelakis 
Indeed claims reasonably enough that the discovery of the vk, Resp. has 
put it beyond doubt (Practical Principles, 94 n. 39). This 1 find convincing, 
but Tredennick in the Penguin translation (342 n. 1) notes that opinions have 
been sharply divided, and the question, he thinks, ‘does not yetseem to have 
been solved’. However, von Fritz and Kapp assume the genuineness of the 
passage (as I believe we can) and consider it ‘very fortunate thar we have 
such a revealing description of the part that the collections played in 
Aristotle's school" (Arscles on A. 2,122). Some arguments on both sides are 
highly subjective, eg. Grant simply notes napoAimévrew tdiv mpotipiov 
(128tb12) a8 a ‘disdainfil” dismissal of Plato by Aristotle, whereas 10 
Stewart it appeared quite impossible that Aristotle should have said it 
Moreover most scholars have thought that the programme ovrlined at the 
end of EN does not correspond to the actual treatment in the Politics, and 
this has been used by both sides, some arguing that an editor, others that 
Aristotle himself, would be likely to produce the more accurate summary. 
Ross, however, cut this knot by showing in masterly fashion that the Polivies 
in fact ‘carried out the scheme laid down in the £chics, but with additions 
«++ the necessity of which he saw in the course of carrying out his pla 
(See Symp. Ar. 1, 7-10, and his final note in the Oxford translation.) 

Internal evidence shows that the Ach. Resp, was written between the years 
3apand 326, (See Jaeger, Aristocl, 327 n. 1.) ‘This may seem rather late if 
‘was intended as part of a collecrion of material on which what we know as 
the Politics was subsequently based. Tt need not, however, prevent us from 
believing that the last paragraphs of the Zcdics were written by Aristotle 
himself, for the Politics, though incorporating notes from various periods of 
‘work, in is present form belongs pretty certainly t0 his latest years.* Von 
Fritz and Kapp go so fat as to say that Pol. 1v-v1, and pans of ut, could not 
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have been written without the help of the ‘enormous enterprise’ of the 
collection of political constitutions in Greece and even in some non-Greek 
‘communities, 


ETHICS 


«++ young men, whom Aritotle thought 
Unf to hear moral philosophy. 
Shakespeare! 
Aristotle's Evhice has always aroused the most diverse opinions. Here 
are a few samples. 

“That work’, wrote Basil Willey, ‘should surely rank high in any list 
of the world’s most boring classics’; and Bertrand Russel, “The book 
appeals to the middle-aged, and has been used by them, especially since 
the seventeenth century, ¢0 repress the ardours and enthusiasms of the 
young. But to a man with any depth of feeling ir is likely to be 
repulsive.” 

Jane Harrison on the other hand, when not middle-aged but an 
‘enthusiastic undergraduate at Newnham, to which she had come from a 
rather narrowly evangelical family background, found that reading the 
Ethics ‘was like coming out of a mad-house into a quiet college 
quadrangle... The doctrine of vine as the Mean ~ what an uplift 
and revelation! ‘The notion of the sumtmum Bonum as an “energy”, as 
an exercise of personal faculty .... remember walking up and down 
the College garden, thinking could ie possibly be true?” 

In the eyes of another literary critic, F. L. Lucas, ‘It remains, co me 
atleast, an enormous relief ro come back from Plato to common sense ~ 
even that somewhat prosaic and pachydermatous common sense which 
may at moments give the reader of Aristotle a vision of a very large and 
sagacious elephant picking up very small pins." 

“The philosophical scholar (in this case Daring) remarks that ‘of no 
‘other work of Aristotle do we possess such an imposing series of 
valuable commentaries’. This is understandable, for as G. H. von 
Wright once said, ‘there is no other work in philosophical liverature 
‘which sets forth the fundamental problems of ethics in so simple and at 

1 Trails and Cri, het ib se. 3 ck ED sogfaz—y The word ie wok, bot 
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the same time so penetrating a way’. Stuart Hampshire chose to 
lecture on the moral theories of Aristotle and Spinoza because these 
two ‘seem to me to have the greatest claim on their merits to the 
attention of a contemporary audience’. 

‘Whatever one’s personal opinions, no one disputes the fact with 
which Jonathan Barnes begins his introduction to the Penguin Ethics, 
that ‘the system which Aristotle expounds and advocates in the 
‘Nicomachean Echies stands as one of the most celebrated and influentia) 
‘of moral philosophies’. Speaking of its ‘profound and lasting effect’, 
he adds that ‘by later philosophers it has been fervently embraced and 
critically rejected, but never ignored; and in certain crucial respects it 
has helped to shape and mould the common moral consciousness’. 

This verdict would have pleased Aristotle, for ‘to mould the 
common moral consciousness’ was precisely his aim in writing the 
Exhics, 


PRELIMINARY NOTE: THE DOCUMENTS 


‘The ethical writings attributed to Aristotle have come down to us in three 
forms, known respectively as the Nicomackean, the Eudeméan and the Greae 
Ethics. The Nicomackean ace universally believed to be Aristotle's own 
work, though probably left unfinished and in need of revision when he died, 
Of the Eudemian version the prevailing view in the nineteenth century, 
under the influence of Spengel (see Grant, Ehics 1, 21), was that it was the 
work of Aristotle's pupil Eudemus of Rhodes. Grant even speaks of the 
disciple’s “far inferior writing’, less clear than Aristotle's own in this ‘second- 
hand and touched-up system’ (pp. xvi, 31). Today most scholars, with the 
same work before them, regard it as a genuine production of Aristotle, 
representing an eatlier stage of his philosophy than the Nicomachean,3 

* Nerertbeles the Volume Theories of Ess, in the sxles Osford Readings in Phiorphyy 
containing twelve esays on ethical themes, has sone on A, and only four unimportant posting 
Felecences 

Commonly referred in thle Lai forms and abbreviated # EN, EE and MM (Magne 
‘Morlia), Lot On Firnas and Veer, »callestion of defsiions of ehial concepts which 
cre ovr etre Be, Son Dag RE Sip 7. (CE 0 

1 More details lo RE Suppl. x, 2831. Both EE and MAM have boon edited wich extensive 
commenary by R Dicleir, who (xceponaly but with During’ approval) anges than MAE 
jean eclylectae of As though, i 0, he nus have revised le in the Lyeeute petod, (Soe 
Diag, dries 38, RE Suppl 2816) O. Gigan, xknowledging tht he is departing foe 
Dickie’ indspeotable’ commentary, ces he MAT a in prs a badly worn (be reset?) 
handbook, prod of amethod of exegesoand deasin sendy sipping iw rave though e 
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‘The ressons for the tides Nicomackean and Exdemizn are not known," 
bat they appear to go right back to the edition of Andronicus. All three are 
mentioned by the Platonist Atticus in his polemic against Aristotle, and 
‘Cicero knew that the Nicomachean were already attributed, by that tte, to 
Aristotle himself, though for his part he saw no teason why they should not 
be by his son Nicomachus.: Following Greck custom, Nicomachus was 
called after his grandfather, who may also have a claim to be the eponym of 
EN. Eudemus may have posthumously edited Aristotle's earlier production, 
and the Nicomachean version may have been named (whether by Aristotle 
‘ot —more probably —his successors) in memory of the untimely-dead 
Nicomachus, bat we do not know. 

‘Amuch-debated problem arises from thesubstantialidentity of three books 
in EE (5-7) with three in EN (4-6), which include in £N 6 the all- 
important topic of phronésis (practical wisdom). Dirlmefer in his impressive 
commentaries on the two works maintains that the books belong to EN, and 
reptesent a re-writing by Aristotle of the earlier ££, whose original books 
577 were lost and replaced by the Nicomachean version.) They will be 
treated here as the work of Aristotle himself and taken together with the 
rest of EN, The material for the present section will be mainly drawn from 
EN, and the name Eekics will apply to this work. 


ed portant ems nd is ofl forthe interpretation of EM and EE. (Mu 
‘The leat and mest dhoroogh exasnaon of ths quaicn te Ken 
Ecler (ig7), 10 whch the readet tay be rlered for an extensive biography and full 
ad ft appr of other views le hte exes the queton Kom dhe hee, plo= 
tophcal apd syleems point of view, sed conclode hat the arguments for the comparative 
intents of EN sd erie of BE ‘ce fidaqute sod shoud never fave secured the most 
Sraimoun stent of de earned worl 

» For Duin’ ety aaggenions st ps0 above, aod for Andvoolus p 61, Dixng’s 
slighting reference in his Anirtoteles (p. 438) to the “Jaeger-epoch' as to something Pas and done 
his arly fae 

* Auticus (2nd cent. 4.0.) ap, Eusebius, PE 15.4 (Dising, AABT, 326); Cie. Fin. 5.5.13 
(oa vdeo quae on ptuek pat sis me Slot. But Necomach it reported ohne died 
In bade ava mare yout (sapacon), Anodes op Ean PE asato (During, ABT, 17 
For further evidence and theories about the tithe see Rodier, 1779 (originally of 1897). 
‘However Kenny fnrpetation of he pote in Cicer shouldbe nto wel se remark 
‘on the eon of Androniue Eahiey 16-1) 

3 Ditlmeier, EN soo, EE y62. Dering approves, Ariat, asaf, RE Suppl. xi, 286, For 
teémencl GER Lloys, drut, 9p In edi or imeane,acompadeon between he wo main 
Teatiny, the Ealonan and sha Hcomadan Bak, reves sore ference in his conception 
‘of epdurjon and i is likely that, a5 Jaeger alresdy argued, the Eulemian Ethics represents a 
Sta im Arial’ thinking belce heb ly wotked out bdocrie ofthe vlan bere 
Drie ioutligence aod mor vr. Both tains, however, pecly ee te Plone 
Form of te Good ad in ding so ty icotprae tome of his per Ponepicalcblecons 
tothe theory of Forms and bath jc thea char ics a ucd on an eac engaey hich 
IMegened tone of our sources for the Provap’ Kenny, howeve, tough hie own 
{herough and ponwabiog sad scorned tat te orga! ame of de books ae EE. 
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Exhical theory and the Platonic Forms 


Aristotle wrote the Ethics from a sense of duty. He had no doubt 
whatsoever that a life devoted to the pursuit of scientific and meta- 
physical enquiry — rerum cognoscere causes ~ with no ulterior practical 
motive was, for all who like himself were capable of it, the highest, 
best and happiest. Book 10 makes this point clearly and emphatically. 
Nevertheless, as pointed out at che beginning of this chapter, not being 
gods we cannot live always at this level. Even the philosopher can only 
pursue his researches if provided with the needs of the body and the 
apparatus of social and political life, Aristotle's ideal philosopher was 
no desert-hermit: he can indeed, this most self-sufficient of men, carry 
‘on his researches in solitude, but even for him ‘it is doubtless beteer to 
have colleagues’ (EN 1177a32-35). The practice of the moral virtues 
demands certain external conditions, but the theoretician ean pursue his 
chosen occupation without these, indeed they may even be called a 
hindrance to it; but in so far as he is a man living among men, he 
chooses to act morally. To be human, then, he will have the same 
needs, although perfect happiness is found not in moral action but in 
philosophy (1178b 1-8). 

How the abandonment of Piato’s theory of Forms fed to a separation 
between ethics and the philosopher's search for exact knowledge of the 
truth has been explained in the section on the Prorrepricus, to which the 
reader must turn for a number of passages in the Eehics illustrating 
the divergent aims and methods of the rwo studies (pp. 78-9 above). 
To supplement these, notice the blunt alternative assumed in ‘our aim 
is not knowledge but action’ (ropsas-6). Elsewhere Aristotle is 
emphatic that genuine philosophical knowledge is not only of a fact 
(the ‘what’) but also of its cause (the ‘why’)," and nothing could point 
the contrast more strikingly than his admission, in the course of 
characterizing the method of ethics as inductive, that ‘we begin from 
the fact, and if that is sufficiently clear through good practical training, 
the pupils in morals and social matters generally will have no need of 
the cause as well” (1094-7). And in the Metaphysics he wrote 


* See pp. 172, 175,176 317 above 
+ Rowe addition of athe sar ta the Oxford trandaton hae no counterpartin the Grete, In 
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(993b20-23): ‘The aim of theoretical knowledge is truth of practical, 
deeds. Practical thinkers, though thigy may consider what is the state of 
affairs, do not study the cause in itself but in relation to something 
else, vic. the immediate situation,’ 

The Platonic Form of the Good is mentioned early in book 1, at 
109526. (‘Some have thought thar beside the many good things there 
exists also an absolute, which serves for all of these as the cause of their 
being good." Its criticism and rejection follow in ch. 6 (so96a11fl.), 
in the course of which Aristode gives away his failure to follow Plato's 
distinction between the temporal and the eternal by defining the latter 
as merely ‘longer-lasting’. But that is by the way. As in the realms of 
knowledge and being, so in morality the chief objection to Plato's 
transcendent absolutes is their remoteness, their lack of contact with the 
world of experience. Parallel to the criticism in the Metaphysics that 
the essence or form, and hence the explanation, of anything cannot be 
separate from the thing itself) we have in the Ethics (1096b32~35): 
*So too with che Forms: even if there is one single Good predicated 
universally or existing separately all by itself, it js clearly not to be 
realized in action or acquired by man. Yet something of that sort is 
what we are looking for now." 

To the fault of separation Aristotle here adds that of an undis. 
nating universality. This too we have met before, Even theoretical 
science must get as near the concrete individual (the ‘primary sub- 
stance’) as possible, and practical enquiries demand not only theory 
but experience and practice. The doctor cures not ‘man’, nor even 


case anyone shold incauoaly think dae when competent Pllsopher we the tame word 
‘ahi (or elice/ twa) they mesa the same thing, re are some. quotations. fom Moore's 
Prise. Ethic (9p. 2,663). “The ees objec of ess nowedge nat practice” “The mala 
objet of Eis, ona spstmatic ence, nt give cone rasow fr thinking dha iso vat 
food” (The eis ae Moarés) “anyone doesnot ee for knowledge fr itsown sak then 
have nothing o say to him Poor Aritadle! Few people have cared more for knowlege for 
its owe ake, but he thoughe ic is Sry 10 decoder de cave ad ofr praca hlp 10 Ns 
fon, and te tha mathe pope purpose of 23 ei say 

* Once and, thi, once only in conseson with poitcl sence (Pe. trpbti-ts) be 
pal ofthe necesiy “ie one wha paring ery banc of pilesophy and no confining is 
‘entln to action, t overlook o on noting, but bring Nght dateth about cache, 

"Teather touching chat immedi afer thie A ger out of his 62 2 pase Plato by 
‘ame for nang onthe dtinction between arguments toy ad those From, ft princes 

7 Mer. 9gratieg bi-2, quoted above 09 peat The otion of the Fours 2 prada is 
sho eft in both EWVand’ Men. CE to7at with Mle gptano-a2 
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‘influenza patients’, but Socrates. Since ethics is for Aristotle a purely 
practical study, it ranks in this respect with the technical skills, which, 
in addition to more philosophical considerations,* he brings forward in 
corroboration of his point. ‘It is hard to see how a weaver ot a 
carpenter will be helped by knowing this “Good itself”, or how one 
who has gazed on the Form itself will be a better doctor or general. 
‘The doctor appears to study not even health in this way {sc. as a Form 
or universal}, but the health of a human being, or rather, I think, of one 
particular human being; for ic is individuals that he heals. 


Human nature and the function of man 


‘The nature of the task that Aristotle had set himself is now beginning to 
appear, He was no Sophist." He disapproved of the Sophists’ behaviour 
in practice no less than of their relativistic moral theories. At che 
same time he had cut himself adrift ftom the secure anchorage of the 
Platonic Forms. ‘The problem now, to which in one way or another 
most of the Ethics is devoted, was to construct an ethic which, without 
relying on the ‘empty metaphor’ of a transcendent Good to be copied 
‘or in some mysterious way ‘shared in’ by human goodness, should yee 
maintain standards and principles none the less secure for being based 
‘on a realistic assessment of human nature and human needs. 

The word ‘human’ here is 10 be contrasted not only with what, ifit 
existed, would be above it~ the ideal ~but even more emphatically 
with what is below it, the irrational life of animals. [f asked 10 name 
fone common and ultimate aim in human life, one end to which all our 
actions are directed, as each separate occupation or skill has its own 
health in medicine, victory in strategy and so on), everyone would 
doubsless agree in replying ‘happiness’. This, however, is by itself an 

+ Seepage quoted om pp. eat 17. In ER x0 (ctobrgS the ned for tit 
a eet earn’ Be oatatinn i Re aera iva (BER) ter be 
pea orl in RE ERT 
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empty platitude, and prompts the next question: In what does happiness 
consist? Opinions differ, The poor say wealth, the sick health, orhers 
pleasure or honour. For the correct answer, thinks Aristotle the 
releologist, we must discover the proper occupation or function (ergon) 
‘of man in virtue of his common humanity, ‘That everything in nature 
aims at some end was of course one of his most firmly held beliefs. 
Can it be, he asks rhetorically, that different sorts of people~ 
carpenters, cobblers and the like ~ have their own proper jobs and act 
accordingly, as do the pares of the body—eye, hand and foot but 
humanity as such has none? (1097b28~33.) After his attack on Plato 
for his obsession with the Universal, one might expect Aristotle to 
answer Yes indeed: there can be work for doctors, carpenters and every 
other kind of professional in their separate capacities, but scarcely for 
men as such, or a semi-abstract entity called ‘man’, which according to 
the doctrine of the Categories is only a ‘secondary substance’. He was 
more of a Platonise than he would always admie, and in fact much of 
this part of EV x comes, even in expression, straight from the Republic,* 
Nevertheless, as in psychology with the peyché (pp. 282-3 above), 
although willing to offer a definition of virtue in general, he insists that, 
especially for practical purposes, it is more helpful to enumerate the 
individual virtues and consider them separately. “They are wrong who 
say in general terms that virtue is “well-being of the sou!” or “right 
action” or the like. Better to enumerate the virtues, as Gorgias did, than 
to offer such definitions’ (Pol. 1260825~28). 

The function of x is determined by its capacities, for as in Plato's 
definition, ic is ‘what x alone can do, or can do better than anything 
ave more to tose by deah than mons, ye he wl face bec, thogh pani i noble 
(wats, es ot ru therfore that the ue of lve plan, exon fo they 
ein thee en (EN 5, t117439-b46 cet, HoobyO-33, sad pe ye blow). On the dl 
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The philosophy of human life 
else’ (Rep. 3532). In the case of man there is no doubt of his peculiar 
faculty. Life he shares with plants, sensation with animals. Only 
Logos, the power of reasoning, is his alone,* so his proper function as a 
human being is ‘an activity of the pryché according to logos, of not 
without egos". Wich logos as distinctively human goes, asalready noted, 
the moral sense or awareness of right and wrong,? and the good for 
‘man becomes an activity of the paych® (an equally accurate rendering 
would be ‘an exercise of life’) in accordance with virwe.) There 
follows a seking compromise berween Platonism and social realism or 
sheer common Sense. It would be paradoxical to maintain that one who 
suffered the misfortunes of a Priam lived a happy and blessed life.* 
Since therefore the good for man is intended to correspond to the 
accepted notion of happiness, external circumstances must be favour- 
able also, and the happy man becomes ‘one who is active in accordance 
with complete virtue and adequately provided with external goods not 
for any chance period but a complete life'.5 In bk 7 (1143bt4-2t) the 
point is emphatically repeated. Happiness, as perfect in itself, must 
include pleasure, Even if most pleasures are worthless, not all are. 
‘To be happy a man needs both bodily and external advantages. Those 
who say that a man on the rack, or in dire misfortune, is happy if he is 
good are, whether intentionally or not, talking nonsense. The empha- 
sis varies. Reading Pol. 132323~29 one would suppose that action 
conformable to virtue and practical wisdom is the sole condition of 
happiness. After all, he says, God is happy and blessed without any 
external goods, through the perfection of his own nature. But a few 
fines later he makes, asin the Ethics, the point that a modicum of worldly 
goods is in any case necessary for the exercise of certain vires.’ 


1 Plato again, ofcourse. CE especially Myron at Phir. 24pb-c and vol. 46. 
* Po 1253415-18 p. 333 above. 
2 roptar6-v7. Jose whae ie meant by. 
+ He i cBatann 00 why uantpts ye (110187, in presumably coociows opposition to Plata, 
Rep. $94 3, poxdpiy Ye wah wbainun). Yet TOe paxaplu at Ti20b44, wheress according £0 
8-9 80 one who sifted Prian’s fate could even be called «PEainov. The temp to do 


+, ‘viru’, we shall se shorty. 
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Nevertheless to call wealth the cause of happiness (as men do) is as 
absurd as to attribute the brilliant playing of a musician to his 
insttumenc and not to his skill (Pol. 1332a25-27). Moreover ‘the truly 
happy man can never become miserable, for he will never do anything 
hateful or base, and being eruly good and wise bears every change of 
fortune becomingly and always makes the best of cireumstances’. In 
fact to act vireuously is in itself a pleasure to the good man. 

‘The place of altruism in a nominally seif-regarding life is strikingly 

brought out in book 9. Part of che relevant discussion runs as follows 
(a169 15-24, 34~b2): 
For the wicked man, what he does is at variance with what he ought to do, 
but the good man does what he ought. Reason (nous) always chooses the 
best for itself, and the good man obeys reason. tis rue also of the good 
man that he does much for his friends and country, even laying down his 
life for them if necessary. He will renounce wealth and honours and in 
general che benefits that men fight for, keeping for himself nobility; for he 
‘would rather enjoy intense pleasure for a short time than mild pleasure for 
fonger, and live nobly for a year than haphazardly for many... all 
praiseworthy actions the good man is seen to allot to himself @ greater 
portion of what is noble. 10 this sense therefore we should be lovers of self, 
Dut notin the sense in which most men are. 


‘The inconsistency beeween this and the requirement that happiness 
can only be achieved in 2 complete life has been pointed ouc by others.> 
At any rate Atistocle has warned us. The Ethics is no work of 
scientific theory bue a practical manual, a guide co living, As such it 
cannot aim ae consistency, for life itslf is full of inconsistencies.? 
Iqall this Aristotle's deference to received opinions, always a feacure 
of his thoughe (ef. pp. gof- above), is especially to the fore. ‘We must’, 
he says, ‘consider the principle in the light not only ofa logical argu 
ment, its conclusion and premises, but also of what is commonly said 
about it After mentioning a few typical conceptions of happiness he 
continues: ‘Some of these views are popular and traditional, others 


' rneob s3-ora5, roggayar. 

5 See Hardie in Moraveaie's tel, 529. 
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held by a few distinguished individuals; and it is not reasonable that 
either class should be wholly wrong, but more likely that they should 
be right in one respect at east, or even in most.* 

The virtue of anything, then, its proper excellence or areté, consists 

as Plato said in fitness to perform its proper function, and the function 
of man is to engage in rational and motal activity. Obviously we can- 
not do this from birth, but babes and children do have within them the 
‘traces and seeds'* of a fully human character. This Aristotle calls 
‘natural virtue’ as distinct from virtue in the true sense (kvpla), but it 
is noe what we are looking for, Lacking as it does the admixture of 
good sense (nous), it may be harmful.’ Indeed, like any potentiality 
(112981314), it can work both ways. Corrupeio optimi pessima. A 
bad man will do ten thousand times more harm than a beast, As he says 
in che Politics, 
Just asin his perfection man is the best of living creatures, so without law 
and justice he is che worst of all. Wickedness armed is a most grievous 
thing, and nature has given men arms intended for use in the cause of 
intelligence and virtue, which however can essly be used for opposite ends. 
Wichout virtue he is’ die most impious and savage of animals, and the 
most lecherous and glurronous.* 


In this conception of a natural, Le, potential, vietue, Aristotle finds 
his answer to the famous controversy Over whether virmue Was natural 
(came by physis) or merely a matter of custom, convention or law 
(nomos) imposed on human nature in its despite.’ 


Neither then by nanure nor contrary to natute are the virtues implanted in us. 
Rather we are naturally adapted to acquire them but what matures thent in us 
is habit.’ 

098 + hom al enigoons, HA gthany 
2 iiaabi-p Here he says tha even azo aswel at eiren have the earl ites, 
aihough, considering that these ae obviously potetakises, and that wich can in no way be 
ctsliaed is no a poteney (Met. 107482438), his seme surpring. (eis empring to wy that 
fsimals can show courage (even if your word for is xp, bat this unteasoning endorance 
‘ees) might wel be thought of at generically dierent rom the virtue of aman leaving home 
and fiends ole or his country. However, A. asia min his cocpeof bolo contnity 
tet forth tthe beginning of HA bk B, for which see pp. a88f- love. 
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‘Thus the inculcation of good habits is of primary importance, for as 
with the atts, but contrary t6 the operation of a natural faculty like 
sensation, it is only through performing the activities involved (eg, 
playing the lyre) that we acquire the ability 10 perform them well 
(1103426-b2), Hence great responsibility falls on parents to train their 
children and on the state to educate its citizens. It is no use holding 
forth on ethical and social theory to someone not yet trained in good 
habits, and even in natural disposition some will be more amenable than 
others to parental and civic persuasion, Passion is no less a part of 
our nature than reason,* and can urge men in the wrong direction, In 
Dk to, in pessimistic mood, he says that to live temperately and hardily 
is unpleasant to most people, and especially to the young. Moral 
education demands not only parental upbringing but good laws, for the 
majority obey compulsion rather than argument, and punishment rather 
than goodness for its own sake,* 


The intelleceual virtues: phronésts 


Aristotle divides virtues into those of character and those of the mind, 
‘or moral and intellectual,’ and gives as examples of the latter philo- 
sophic wisdom, good judgement and practical wisdom, of the former 
liberality, gentleness and self-control, Since it is /ogos, rationality, that 
determines the function of man, we shall not be surprised to find his 
ethics taking a strongly intellectual tum, He has retained from Plato 
the idea of phronésis as the indispensable basis of morality, but modified 
+ Some passions, such as anges ace secestary and nar hers elhernaeucl nor ft for 
humanity, Bo only fo the bens (1 e3sba0-2, 3648-9). The ater ae due in Bi 7 ch. 
Grier a he preeogy bid hen he We We Feri, on Bn 
TEI 2 ch 55, 109sba-6 C20, 7a 
9 Bk abi 3 13, 0393-7. 
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its significance to suit his more practical ethic and the absence of 
Platonic Forms. When in the Phaedo (6gaff.) Socrates says that the 
genuine currency in terms of which all pleasures and pains, measured 
by virtue, are 10 be bought and sold is phronésis, he means by this 
‘word full philosophical insight into the existence of absolute and 
unchanging motal Forms. In Anistoue it has become an adult power 
of insight into practical matters, the outcome of an initial aptitude 
cultivated and developed by experience. Lacking the Forms, this is all 
swe have to rely on, and as Aristotle never tires of insisting,t it can 
never offer the cast-iron certainty of metaphysical truths, He who has 
attained it is the phronimos, and from him we must take our standards, 
It is nor knowledge, for the objects of knowledge cannot be subjected 
to change, whereas to change things is precisely the province of 
phronésis; nor is it art (eechné),* whose concern is production, but ‘a 
state of mind which by the application of reason has reached truth in 
the field of what is good and bad for man’.? 11 deals with part of the 
field of ‘things that admitof being otherwise’, where, that is, the change 
is in our own power,t 

Phronasis, being practical sense, issues orders’ (istmevenctixt, 114388, 
wherein it differs from simple understanding, aWveats), and is in con- 
sequence’ concerned with individual cases. This makes it analogous to 
sensation in the epistemological field, and for this reason too it cannot 
be identified with knowledge, which is of the universal.* 


tiqaaas-27. Evidently phronésis is not knowledge, foritis concerned with 


* To peeviously quoted passages add 1103baq-4e2: Tie must be admit at che sat that 
ny account of human acon must be given ata skch, noe with detailed scuracy 

* At tiqobao A. tums aside fora moment to sete in one semencea problem thrown up by 
Piano in the F. Min. (373 cf€). There Socrates propovede the paradox tht » man wha ett, 
and even sins (boeh dvagtiva and afin) witingly is Bexar thin one who does so through 
Ignorance, This is tre a the sve, says A., but notin che vireo, of which oévnen sone, 

1 tt4ebs-6. The mala discussion of pirowbis is ia BL G ch. The word ty sommatines 
teanalared praca wisdom, somecimes, for 2 one-word equivaleny, ‘prudence. But ‘prudence’ 
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The intellectual virtues: phronésis 


the ulkimate particular, as we have sald, since such is the thing that has 10 
be done, [CE 1143332-33.] And it is opposed to nous [here “intellectual 
incuition’] for nous is of definitions, which cannot be logically deduced, but 
phronésis is concerned with the individual, of which not knowledge but only 
sensation is possible. 

Being necessarily the fruit of long experience, it eannot be attained by 
the young, as e,g- mathematics can.* 

Offits relation to virtue Aristotle says (114426-9)s “The work of man 
is accomplished in accordance with phronésis and moral virtue; virtue 
ensures that the aim is right, and phronésis the means to the aim.’ And 
again (1455-6): ‘Virme points out the end, and phronésis makes us 
do what conduces to it’ These statements (with which cf, 1r44a20- 
22), and those on the concern of phronésis with particular cases, make 
it difficult to agree that, 2s eminent scholars claim, phronésis ‘is not 10 
be reduced to the intuition of particulars and discovery of means’ 


«Ala (Autor 3) gg that roatros ere mean nt 30 mich opposed oat 
‘ermponds ty thou wih 3serence ‘This seems ed out by the conte Whatever 
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The philosophy of human life 

Whatever the truth about ends and means, phronésis and moral virtue, 
or goodness of character, are closely and reciprocally related, in the 
sense that neither can exist without the other. ‘It isevident from what 
hhas been said that it is not possible to be genuinely (mupi«s) good 
without phronésis or phronimos without moral goodness.’ Again, 
‘ Phronésis is yoked to goodness of character, and that to phronésis, for 
the first principles of phronés’s conform to the moral virtues and 
correctness in virtue accords with phronésis.s The function of the 
Phronimos has been suecinetly summed up by Ackrill as follows: 


‘The phronimos has to decide what to do in particular and often complicated 
clreumstances. So he must be able 10 seize the relevant facts, weigh them 
up, consider alternatives, and reach the right decision. That requires 
‘expetience,an eye (1143b 14) for what is and what is not essential, a‘sense" 
(of what is fitting (ttopbay, rt13at, 1142427) 


It is an amendment to the Socratic assimilation of all virtue to know- 
ledge or wisdom (phironési). 


11g4bts-a1. Thereare two forms of virtue, natural vireue and vietue in the 
strict sense, and the latter cannot be achieved without phrondsis, Hence 
some say thatall victues are forms of phronzsis. Socrates was partly right and 
partly wrong: wrong to think that all vireues were forms of phronésis, but 
right to say that they involved phronéss. This is confirmed by the fact that 
now t0o all thinkers In defining virmie, after describing the condition itself 
and what it elaes to, add ‘in accordance with the right rule’, ‘Right’ means 
the mule that accords with phronésis. 


Practical good sense and philosophical wisdom can now be con 
trasted, Sages like Anaxagoras and Thales are called wise but not 
hronimoi because they are seen 0 be neglecting their own advantage. 
Men say that they have knowledge of matters high and difficult, 
marvellous and divine, but not useful.” 
olen Spe GeO wh eveteore eh. Thon eel for with Xd to find 
IGijenent pookon Io say b merge porn” The serence of 10% 
Sterno ws alas sagged by Jun Waker ted Burt (Allan Arter on 2,20) For 
Snother crpretion se JM Conger, Reson ond Human Gand 6 
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The practical syllogism 

How far, for all its intellectual basis, Aristotle's conception of virtue 
had departed from the world of Platonic absolutes appears in the 
analogy which he draws between a virtuous disposition and a musical 
ear, ‘The good man, out of his goodness, takes pleasure in virtuous 
actions, and is pained by bad ones, just 25 the musical man enjoys 
beautiful melodies and is pained by the bad’; and again, ‘Pleasures 
differ in kind, One cannot enjoy the pleasure of the just without being 
just, any more than that of the musical if one is not musical.” Moral 
judgement and aesthetic taste alike start from a gift of nature but are 
matured by practice.* 


The practical syllogism. That phrontsis, unlike theoretical wisdom 
(sophia), handles particulae cases is brought out by the so-called practi- 
cal syllogism.’ In the standard Aristotelian syllogism, as distinct from 
its medieval derivative, the subject of the minor premise ~ and s0 of the 
conclusion —is a class or species, never an individual, This is because 
it is an instrument of knowledge, and of individuals there cannot be 
knowledge but only sensation (pp. £44, 191 above); but the practical 
(or applied) syllogism, being a ditective for action, would be useless if 
itonly ended in generalities. Aristotle alludes to the practical syllogism 
in a number of places, and gives various examples. Unfortunately ‘it 
is a notorious fact thar hardly two of these examples have the same 
structure, and in certain cases the dissimilarities are more conspicuous 
than the similatities'.' ‘They are also in varying degrees improbable. 


+ EN 70011, 973b39-51. 

» owners For downer of Sv see ss7oa to. 
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rake of Will (196), ch. 8; A. Key, “The Praca Syl snd Incontinence’ (Prone 
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Syllogiom and Necesty’ (Phillogur 968 G. Even-Gratboslan, ‘Le syiogtne praique chee 
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ios, 1977 Re Mari, “nsitionise aod the Practical Syfiogin in A's Ethie’ fpton 1977). 
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‘Who for instance would want 10 start from the premise ‘Everything 
sweet ought to be tasted’, or accept the logic of ‘ “I must make some~ 
thing good; a house is good;” (conclusion) straightway he builds a 
house’? The minor premise of this syllogism does not even appear to 
have an individual subject, but Aristotle is empliatic thar the conclusion 
is nothing expressed in words, but the action itself. “There {sc. in 
sclentific thought] che end is the truth contemplated, for when one 
grasps the two premises, one grasps and understands the conclusion; 
‘but in this case the conclusion that results from the two premises 
becomes the action... That the conclusion is the action is evident. 
‘The premises must point to an action that is both good and possible, 
and there may be several intermediate stages of action before the end is 
achieved.* This may necessitate, as we have learned elsewhere, a whole 
train of thought even before the action starts, and the ‘practical 
syllogism’ becomes a most complex affair. In this it links up in an 
interesting way with the procedure of the doctor (himself one who must 
think in terms of individual cases, rog7ary and p. 232 above) in 
tackling a medical problem, and s0, not too indirectly, teminds us of 
the priority of form to matter. From ontology 10 applied ethics, there 
are always threads connecting the various manifestations of this many- 
sided but by no means incoherent mind. 

‘Nevertheless ir is difficult not 10 fee) critical of this attempt to squeeze 
the springs of action into the framework of scientific reasoning, Aris- 
totle seems co have temporatily forgotten his own principle that a dogos 
must be adapted to suit its subject, and that no discussion of human 
action should aim at che precision of formal logic or mathematics. 
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The practical syllogism 
‘This may have occurred (to hazard a conjecture) because the practical 
syllogism was introduced, in part at least, as an argumentum ad 
‘hominem, with the Socratic paradox in mind that no one knowingly does 
‘wrong, s0 that there is no such ching as akrasia (incontinence or lack of 
self-control). In what sense wrongdoing is compatible with knowledge 
that it is wrong is something that demands further investigation, and 
the practical syllogism is expressly related both to Socrates and to the 
problem of incontinence in EN 7, chapters 2 and 3.1 
Closely connected with phrondsis are choice and deliberation, both 
rational proceedings. Choice (mpoctpeats) fills within the sphere of the 
voluntary’, ‘a combination of desire with reason’; alternatively, ‘a 
deliberate desire for what is within our power’ Deliberation too 
(Pounevais) concerns things that we ourselves can do, especially when 
there is more chan one way of attempting them. It is a thought-process 
undertaken with a view to discovering the best means ta a predeter- 
mined end, Thus a doctor deliberates about the best means of restoring 
health, but not about che value of health itself. Choice is its outcome, 
for choice too is concerned with the selection of means, not ends. In 
Aristotle's ethical vocabulary, ends are what we wisk for, whereas we 
select (after due deliberation) the best means of accomplishing them 


td 311 9.3370 may seem doubaful sbedier Arial was well advited to et practic thinking 
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The philosophy of human life 
(x111b26-27, t3b3-5). The phronimos is, in general terms, one 
capable of deliberating well about what will benefit himself, not just in 
separate actions but regarding the good life in general (4140a25~31, 
4uby-to).! 


Vireue 


‘We should now be ready to approach the famous definition of vierme 
(areté, distinctively human excellence). It runs as follows (1106b 36 


o7aa):* 


Virtue then isa habit of choice, lying in a mean relative to us and determined 
by reason as the pironimos would determine it 


Virtue is, frst of all, 2 settled disposition, a permanent state (hexés, 
Latin habitus). ‘The performance of a single virtuous act is no 
guarantee of virwe. The criterionis whetheric'goesagainst the grain’ or 
is performed willingly and with a certain pleasure. Two passages in 
particular are relevant, 


11440 13-20. Justas certain people, we say, perform just actions withourbeing 
just (e.g, those who obey the law’s behests either unwillingly or through 
ignorance or some other cause, and not for the sake of the actions themselves), 
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Virtue 

they do what is right and what a good man ought to do, so, it would appear, 
to be good one must be in a certain state, acting from choice and for the 
sake of tte actions themselves. 

1104b3-13- As an indication of states one must take che pleasure or pain 
which follows on acts. The man Who abstains from bodily pleasures and is 
glad to do so possesses the virtue of temperance, whereas the man who 
resents the abstention is a reprobate. Moral virte is concemed with 
pleasures and pains, for it is pleasure that makes us act badly and pain thar 
prevents us from doing good. Wherefore, as Plato says, one must be trained 
from childhood to feel pleasure and pain at the appropriate things, ‘That is 
the right sort of upbringing.* 


Ieis only by repeatedly performing good acts that we will in the end 
become good men. ‘It is not the character of a virtuous action itself 
thar makes it a genuinely just or temperate one, but the character of the 
doer, who must act (2) knowingly, (8) from deliberate choice of the 
action for its own sake, and (¢) steadfastly and consistently’ (1105 228~ 
33). In matters of conduct Aristotle has a proper contempt for arm- 
chair theorists. Only by doing good, he says, do we become good. 


tt0sb9-18. Most men do not act on this. They take refuge in theory, 
fancy themselves as philosophers and expect in this way to become good, 
like patients who listen carefully to what the doctor says but carry out none 
of his instructions. As those will not achieve health of body, neither wil 
these ‘philosophers’ achieve health of soul. 


Next, virtue lies in following a middle way between two extrenies. 
In essence it is a mean, though in point of value a climax or summit, 
‘The avoidance of excess and defect and preservation of due measure as 
1 guarantee of goodness was an idea shared by Aristotle with Plato: 
‘shared with’ rather than ‘owed to’ Plato, for both of them were giving 
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philosophical form to a typically Greek idea,t enshrined in the Delphic 
Injunction ‘Nothing too much’, and reflected in Pythagorean philo- 
sophy, the tragedians* and elsewhere. This emphasis on the value of 
moderation and the danger of excess is perhaps the most valuable 
legacy of Greck ethical thought, whether in popular lore or philosophi- 
cal theory. In Plato itis most prominent in the late dialogues Politcus, 
Philebus and Laws.) St was Plato who introduced the distinction, 
adopted by Aristotle, between two sorts of measurement, matliemaci- 
cal, relating quantities, e.g, 6 as the arithmetical mean between 2 and 
10, and axiological, by the standard of what is moderate, fitting, 
opportune or necessary. Aristotle calls it ‘the mean relative to us’ in 
the sphere of emotions and actions which is the province of virtue, 
The Pythagoreans assigned rightness to limit and wrongness to the 
unlimited because there are an infinite number of ways of going wrong 
bur only one of being right. 

‘Relative to us’ has a further significance. To hit on the golden 
means is hard, so virtue isa rare and noble thing, and most of us must 
be content with the next best, to reduce our faults to the minimum, 
The secret is to lean always rowards the extreme which is (a) less 
distant from the mean, for one extreme is always less faulty than the 
other, eg, foolhardiness isneares true courage than cowardice is; and (6) 
the less congenial to our individual nature, as judged by the pleasure 
or dislike that it arouses in us. This will bring us as near as possible 
to the mean, as bent sticks are straightened by being bent in the 
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opposite direction, Tius namurally timid people should force them- 
selves to face dangers and so overcome their timidity. It sounds an 
austere regime, but ‘in everything we must be on our guard against 
pleasure, for we do not judge it impartially’. 

To expand and make clearer what he intends by the doctrine of the 
mean, Aristotle writes (1106b 18-24): 


Moral virtue has to do with emotions and actions, in which there is excess, 
defect and the mean. For instance fear, confidence, desire, anger, pity, 
pleasure and pain in general may be too much or too litle, neither of which 
4s good; but to feel them at the right time, on the right grounds, towards the 
right people, with the right motives and in the right way* ~ that is what is 
meant by the mean and the best, which isthe mark of virtue, Actions also 
display excess, defect and mean. 


Evidently Aristotle included in his notion of a mean or middle course 
considerably more than would occur to most people. However, notall 
actions and emotions allow of a mean: some are just wrong per se. For 
instance, says Aristotle gravely, morality does not digect with what 
woman, when and how one should commit adultery.) To do it at 
all is simply wrong. Of the passions this applies, eg, 10 malice, 
shamelessness and envy. 

Lastly, the virtuous state is determined by reason as the phronimos 
would determine it. There can be no separation between moral and 
intellectual virtues. As we have seen (pp. 348f. above), one cannot be 
Phronimos without being good nor good without phrondsis (114131— 
32). It can be pertinently objected that once one has deserted the 
mathematical concept of a mean, the doctrine is of little practical value. 

* Lie “onbrbe 1cpb7-y CL 1113433-bat Perhaps he good man stands out fom 
the rest becuse he sees the et a adiviual am beings ware the wanda and este of 
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Even when extended as Aristotle extended it (at the right time, for 
the right motive, and the rest) it amounts to little more than ‘act as you 
should act’, and such a sentence cannot give moral advice.” Now to 
begin with, it is no easy task for anyone to base a practical ethic on 
firmly-established standards without the aid of either a metaphysical 
background like Plato’s or the sanctions of religion, Aristotle admits 
freely that few are capable of acquiring genuine as distinct from ‘natural’ 
or potential virtue; ‘the many’ must be brought to see the advantages 
of good behaviour through parental training, public opinion, legal 
sanctions and the like, But thar there ave standards he has rio doubt 
at all, and what sustains him is the faith that since all men have the gift 
of reason, though many may misuse it some will cultivate it to the 
point of acquiting phronésis, the ability to rell right from wrong in 
particular cases, which he likened to perception (thus bringing it close 
to nous, 1143b5), Itisa kind of sixth sense, a moral eye or ear, and in a 
passage in the Politics which owes something to Plato he says that its 
possessors are marked out for government in theit cities, 


Phronisis isthe only virnue special to the governors. The others, it would 
‘seem, must be common to governors and governed, but the virtue of the 
governed js not knowledge but ue opinion. The man under government 
is like a flutemaker, whereas the governor resembles the musician who uses 
int 


In Plato's Republic, knowledge was the preserve of the arduously 
trained philosopher-rulers, and the auxiliaries lived by true opinion, 
The difference was one of object, changeless Forms or the changing 
world. For Aristotle phronésis would differ from true opinion by its 
grasp of the reason as well as the fact. 

He proceeds to discuss the separate virtues and viees, and the question 
arises how far he regarded virtue as a unity, as Plato did and 2s his own 

* See Bane, Pngsin Ee, 35 
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definition of ft might seem to indicate. In one way he did, namely that 
the single virtue of the mind ensures possession of all the others. 
t144b32~45 22. In this way may be resolved the dialectical argument that 
the virtues are separate from each other, on the ground that the same man is 
rot equally well endowed by narure with all the virtues, but will have 
acquired one when he has not acquired another. This may be true of the 
natural virmues, but not of those by which a man is called good without 
qualification. If phrontsis is presene, all are present. 
With the distinction available between single acts and the settled dis- 
position, ‘natural’ and ‘perfected? vietue, the same man’s actions may 
without contradiction be brave but unjust, licentious but generous, and 
the claim takes on a less paradoxical look than it had in Plato. It was a 
cardinal principle with Aristotle that whereas a generic definition is 
always possible, a specific one is more useful and informative, and he 
would say of virtue as he said of the soul, ‘If you want a general 
definition here itis, but the most pertinent procedure is to desctibe each 
of its manifestations separately.’ In practical matters this is true @ 
fortiori, and book 2 ch. 7, where he makes the transition from ‘virtue’ to 
‘the virtues’, begins with the characteristic reminder: ‘But to make this 
general statement is not enough. We must apply it to particular 
instances, for in treating of conduct, though universal statements cover 
‘a wider field, the particular are nearer the truth. Actions are concerned 
with individual cases, and our accounts must accord with this.’ It was 
in this sense that he agreed with Gorgias on the advantage of taking the 
virtues one by one rather than resting content with vague general 
descriptions of virtue sich as ‘well-being of the sou!’, ‘right conduct’ or 
the like (Pol. 1260325~28, p. 341 above). 
The virtues (1) 

Aristotle refers his listeners to a ‘table’ or ‘diagram’,* from which he 
‘summarizes a series of virtuous middles and the corresponding extremes 
in relation to different kinds of actions and passions, pointing out that 
not all of them have names. In attitudes to pleasures and pains, for 

+ Deane 4rzb4-s,41sa12-13. See pp a83f-above. 
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instance, the virtuous mean is temperance, excessive surrender t0 
pleasure is icentiousness, insufficient appreciation of its rare and lacks 
name, Aristode himself suggests ‘insensibilty’. In giving of money 
the trio is generosity ~ prodigality~ meanness, in attitude to danger 
courage ~ foolhardiness ~ cowardice. In anger 100 the same pattern 
appears, though its components can scarcely be said to have names; 
‘but we may call the mean good temper, the excess irascibility, and the 
defect lack of spirit. So the list goes on. Retuming later to the 
subject, he devotes over a quarter of the whole work? to a full discussion 
of each in turn. Before that, however, he interposes a section on the 
question of voluntary and involuntary action and whether it is in our 
power to be good orbad.? Since this belongs naturally to the narure of 
virtue in general, we may follow his example. 


The voluntary and involuntary 


(D Virtue concerned with ends or means? In book 3 ch. 7 Aristotle 
attacks the Socratic paradox that no one is voluntarily wicked, His 
approach is to show first that virtue and virtuous practices are in our 
own power (ép'fuiv) and voluntary (&ovora) and then to argue that if 
this is so wickedness must be voluntary too (1113b6-7). To make the 
point about virtue he says something very strange.t He first repeats 
(c1r3b3f) thar our ends are the objects of wish, but the means to 
them are the concer of deliberation and choice, wherefore actions 
concerned with means are done by choice and so voluntarily. This is 
familiar ground, but he continues: ‘Now the exercise of the virtues is 
‘concemed with these [i.e. with means}, so virtue is in our power, and so 
is vice.’ Virtue (its realizations or manifestations, ¢nergeiai) concerned 
‘with means? What of a passage like that in book 6, 114427-9: ‘Virtue 
‘makes the aim right, phronésis the means’? Or 1144a20-22: ‘Virtue 
makes the choice right, but to carry out the actions naturally subser- 
vient to it belongs not to virtue but to some other faculty.’ ‘Activities 


+ Sothe Penguin version for depynta. Ros invents nisi. 
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of the virtues’* are precisely what Aristotle sees elsewhere as con- 
stituting the final goal of human life, the human good or happiness. 
Formally, he has certainly contradicted himself, and pethaps in sub- 
stance 100. This may be one of che signs that the Echics is an unrevised 
course (or several courses) of lectures, 2 loose end that he has not tied 
up. On the other hand, the anomaly could possibly be (like others 
wwe have seen) one of language rather than content, an obscure appli- 
cation of his doctrine that whereas one must have the faculty and organ 
of sight before seeing, one can perform virmous acts without having 
acquired the virtuous state or habit, that it is indeed by performing 
such acts that one acquires the habit. These habit-forming acts might 
bbe described as ‘activities of for ‘according to") the virtues’ without 
being the outcome of the virtuous state, Ifso, however, in view of the 
significance of ‘activities according to virtue’ elsewhere, Aristotle is 
showing scant consideration for his readers, whom he has taught to 
regard energeia as the end and climax of any process of development, 
onty possible after a potentiality has achieved the mature state (exis) of 
form. 


ii) Socrates, Aristotle's whole discussion of voluntary and involuntary 
action is avowedly an attempt to come to terms with the Socratic and 
Platonic dictum that virtue is knowledge and ignorance the whole 
cause of wrongdoing. This inevitably gives direction to his own 
account, and there is also a historic interest in seeing Socrates through 
Aristotle's eyes. This, however, has been done in some detail in vol. 111, 
of which the reader may care to refresh his memory. In view, how- 
ever, of the present relevance of the topic, ¥ repeat here a paragraph 
from that volume. 

Aristotle's chief objection to the doctrine fs that which would occur to most 
people, namely that it makes no allowance for weakness of will, lack of self 
control, ‘incontinence’, the effect of appetite or passion. In book 7 of the 
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Ethics (EN 114525) he makes it the starting-point of his own discussion 
Of the right use of these terms, and once again begins witha reference to the 
Protagoras, where the question was raised (2t 352b~<) whether knowledge 
when it is present, can be ‘hauled around like a slave by the passions’, 
‘Socrates’, he continues, ‘was totally opposed to this idea, on the ground 
that there is no such thing as incontinence: whena man actscontrary to what 
is best, he does not judge it to be so, but acts in ignorance,’ So put, says 
Ariscodle blunily, the doctrine és in plain contradiction to experiences! and 
‘most of us have to agree with Medea (as Euripides and Ovid depict her) that 
it is possible to see and approve the better course but follow the worse. 
Aristotle's own solution east in a form to deal most gently with the paradox, 
Js reached through his more advanced technique of analysis, A crude 
dichotomy between knowledgeand ignorance 's not enough, Knowledge can 
be actual or potential (ie, acquired but not consciously present, s in sleep of 
drunkenness), universal or particular, After considerable discussion (not 
relevanchere), he concludes that the wrongdoer may know the universal rule 
but this is not the efficient cause of a particular action, which is motivated 
by particular knowledge (ie. thar this present action, in my individual 
circumstances, is or is not contrary co therule and therefore weong)..Ttis this 
Kind of knowledge which is Overcome (banished from consciousness, 
rendered merely potential) by the temptation of pleasure, fear, ete.; but such 
immediate awareness of particulars is & matter of sense-perception only, and 
‘ought not, according to Aristotle's epistemology, to be called knowledge. 
‘Thus by the application of Ariscoteltan distinctions of which Socrates never 
dreamed, something of his paradox can be saved: ‘Because the last term (Le. 
the particular) is not a universal ner equally an object of knowledge with the 
universal, even what Socrates sought to establish seems to come about; for 
there is n0 incontinence when knowledge in the fall sense is present, nor is 
it thar knowledge which is “hauled about” by passion, but perceptual 
knowledge (1147b14.) 


(Gti) Aristorle’s exposition At the beginning of EN 3, Aristotle raises 
the subject with his usual insistence on the practical: 


Virtue is concerned with actions submitted tot ot performed. When these 
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ate voluntary, they earn praise or blame, but when involuntary, pardon and 
sometimes even pity. Hence it would appear necessary for smadents of 
virtue to define the voluntary and the involuntary, and also useful co 
legislators in assessing honours and punishments. 


There is nothing in Aristocle of the philosophical debate between 
feee will and determinism,t which appears to have made its first entry 
with the Epicureans, Aristotle, like most of us, took it for granted that 
we do, or put up with, some things because we want or have decided 
to, and others because external circumstances compel us. To think 
otherwise would be to deny the gifts of phronésis, deliberation and 
considered choice, which are our heritage as rational beings and our 
link with the divine. His interest lay rather in discovering by what 
criteria we call one action voluntary and another involuntary, and So 
to settle the question of responsibility for our actions, which has 
practical consequences. For example, if in a storm a captain orders a 
valuable cargo to be jettisoned to save his ship and the lives of its crew, 
is his action voluntary? He would not have chosen it in other cit- 
cumstances, but ro give the order of not was a question for his own 
judgement. ‘The decision was in a sense his, in a sense forced on him. 

‘The analysis which follows is somewhat pedestrian and unexciting, 
mainly because Aristotle sticks so manfully to his principle that moral- 
ity is a matter not of theory or generalizations hut of individual acts ot 
‘events. Involuntary acts are those performed (or submitted to) (a) 
under compulsion or (6) in ignorance. (@) ‘Compulsion’ is applicable 
0 cases where the impulse or cause (arch) is external and the doer oF 
sufferer contributes nothing, e.g, when a man is cartied away at sea by 
winds, or kidnapped. Cases like that of jettisoning catgo, or doing 
something wrong at the bidding of a tyrant who will if thwarted kill 
‘one’s parents or children, are debatable, but incline mote to the volun= 
tary, and so to liability to praise or blame. Lawyers might have a field- 
dayif the owners of the cargo sued the captain for misjudgement. Their 
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case would be helped if the judge accepted the rule here formulated by 
Aristotle, thar the terms ‘voluntary’ and ‘involuntary’ should be used 
‘with reference to the moment of action (111021314) Then the act is 
voluntary (the moving cause is in the doer himself), even though if 
considered simpliciter (des), oF in the abstract, n0 one would choose 
to do it, Nevertheless, he concedes, it remains difficult sometimes to 
decide what is to be chosen or endured in exchange for what, and stil 
mote difficult to abide by one’s decisions, for in most cases such mixed 
actions either have unpleasant consequences or are immoral. No 
general advice can be given, for circumstances alter cases, and in the 
world of action one is always dealing with individual cases, 

® Under this head two distinctions are made. (i) Acts done in 
ignorance may be divided into involuntary and non-voluntary. A 
‘man cannot be said to have acted unwillingly’ if when he realizes what 
hie has done he has no reason to be sorry.” Only where there is regret 
‘or repentance can the word be properly applied. (fi) One may act 
either in ignorance or because of it. If a drunk man commits a crime 
without realizing what he is doing, the cause of his behaviour is not his 
ignorance but his drunkenness, and for this he is responsible. Pitacus, 
indeed, not only refused t0 remit the penalty for a crime committed in 
drunkenness, but doubled it ‘The relevantignorance, like compulsion, 
is not of a universal principle but of particulars, eg. of whom one is 
Killing (as with Merope, or Sohrab), of the effect of a drug administered 
with therapeutic intent, oF the fact that a revolver was loaded.¢ 

Returning to the subjectin ch. 5, Aristotleclalms that his temacks are 
in line with common practice both in private life and in legislation, 
‘Vengeance or punishment is exacted for wicked deeds unless done either 
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under compulsion or through ignorance for which the doer is not 
responsible, and honour similarly paid to noble deeds, as if to deter the 
one and encourage the other (1113b22-26). Ifthe excuse be ventured 
that to get drunk or otherwise lose control is just ‘in somebody's 
nature’ and he cannot help it, Aristotle replies thar we are responsible 
for the sort of people we are. A thoughtless character, like a virtuous 
‘one, is moulded by habits which we could have chosen to form or not. 
‘Tris stupid not to recognize thar states of character are the product of 
individual actions."" True, the man may be unable to help himself now, 
when his character is set and hardened, but he is responsible for his 
condition aS much as a man who has become ill through loose living 
and refusal to act on medical advice. Vice and virtue — both are ‘in our 
power’. 

Clearly no one who hoped to bave his sentence reduced on grounds 
of diminished responstbitity would get very far with Ariscotle. It is 
odd that in the above remarks he should so neglect the influence of 
education and environment, for we have seen him emphasizing the 
importance of good upbringing from childhood (p. 353), and this itis 
hardly in every child’s power to secure. On this subject he seems a 
little unsure of himself. Legislators roo had a part to play, for laws 
make men good by accustoming them to good behaviour, and how far 
they achieve this isa test of the merits of a political system (1103b2~6). 
Jn another context we are told rhat our different natures are not under 
our control. 


1179ba0-3t. Some believe weare made good by nature, others by habit and 
others by teaching. Now rature’s partis obviously not under ots control, 
bur comes by some divine agency to the truly fortunate; and argument and 
teaching are not effective in all cases. The soul of the pupil must be culti- 
vated beforehand through habits, like soil which is ro nourish the seeds! for 
cone who lives by his passions would neither listen to a dssuading argument 
nor understand it if he did. How can one reform anyone in that state? In 
general passion seems 10 yield not to argument but to force. A character 
disposed to viewe mustalzeady be there loving good and hating evil. 
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Laws, he goes on, continue to be necessary throughout a man’s life, for 
most men yield to compulsion rather than noble ideals. This does not 
affect the truzh that virtue is ‘in our power’ in the sense thar ‘natural’ 
virtue, an innate capacity to become virtuous, is to some degree present 
in all men ftom birth,t though virtue, the completed state, is not. Since 
this is realized through good habits, 

‘None of the moral viewes comes to us by nature, for nothing that owes its 
being to natute can be changed through habit, e.g. the stone whose narure it 
4s to fall cannot be trained by habit to rise, not if one were to accustom it 
thereto by throwing it in the air ten thousand times, nor fire to fall... 
Neither by nature then nor contrary to nature are the virwues implanted in 
us, Rather we are narurally adapted to acquire them but what manures them 
in us is habit (1103a.¢9~26).* 

If Aristotle in fact wavered in these matters, this was partly due to 
his oft-repeated resolve to be practical rather than aim at a tidy theory 
remote from the problems and anomalies of everyday life, and partly 
to a tension in his own character. His psychological and biological 
studies, allied to his ingrained intelleerualism, had convinced him of the 
superiority of man as such ~a rational being - co the lower animals; 
but at the same time, as an intellectual and moral aristocrat he could not 
help observing that the standards of many of his fellow-men fell woe- 
fully short of the moral sense to be eapected from creatures so endowed; 
indeed, at their worst, well below chose of che beasts. 

Incontinence, self-control and temperance’ 
Closely connected with voluntary and involuntary action is the fault of 


akrasia, usually translated ‘incontinence’. The word means ‘lack of 
mastery’, ic. self-mastery, and once more the statting-point is Socrates, 
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whose teaching forces us to ask whether such a state is possible, and if 
so, how it is to be explained,” So we start with a reminder of the 
Protagoras. 

1igsbai-29. Some deny that one can be knowingly incontinent. As 
Socrates thought, it would be a dreadfil thing if where knowledge was 
present something else dominated and dragged it about like a slave (Prot, 
3§2b-c). Socrates was wholly opposed to the idea: there was no such thing 
as incontinence, for no one wittingly acts otherwise than for the best, but 
only through ignorance. Now (o say this is in glaring contradiction to 
spred opinion," and we must enquire into what happens, an 
is ignorance, what manner of ignorance. 


He begins by re-stating his method, as adapted to ethical enquiry: first 
set down the current beliefs on a subject, then state as clearly as possible 
the questions oF difficulties (aporiai) which arise, next confirm current 
‘opinions as far as possible, or atleast the most widely held and authori~ 
tative; for ifthe difficulties are resolved and received opinions survive, 
that will be sufficient demonstration. Most of this describes his 
general philosophicat method, but in philosophical as opposed to 
practical questions he would hardly rest satisfied with the standard of 
demonstration permitted here, 

After stating (@) his method, (8) the ‘things said’, which do not all 
agree, and (¢) the aporia, Aristotle comes to (4) his own solution, 
Knowledge may be present either actually or only potentially, as when 
‘one knows the premises of a practical syllogism in universal form 
bur not their relevance to one’s own particular case, lacking that 
acquaintance analogous to sensation (1147226) which alone stimulates 
to action, Alternatively the knowledge may be dormant like that of 
Plato’s literate and numerate man who js neither reading nor counting. 
Madness and drunkenness induce this state, as do passions like anger or 
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lust. Again, one universal may clash with another, eg. ‘to do x is 
wrong’ with ‘to do x is pleasant’. Then if the action in question is an 
instance of x and desire is exerting a strong pull, only the rule ‘one 
should do what is pleasant’ is remembered and applied." Having made 
these points Aristorle returns to Socrates (1147b13-17): what he 
postulated does occur, in the sense that no one acts incontinently when 
knowledge in the strict sense is present. It is not genuine knowledge 
that is ‘dragged about like a slave’, for knowledge is of the universal,* 
whereas the emotional influence that leads to incontinence allows only 
a sensual awareness of the here and now which is the trigger of 
setion, 

Aristotle does his best for Socrates, but his own view, based on 
psychology, appears most clearly in book 1 (1102b13-28). The 
division of the soul into a rational and a completely irrational? part 
does not exhaust its variations. There is also an irrational element 
which yet in some way shares in the rational, namely desire. Both the 
self-controlled and the incontinent man possess reason urging them 
aright and to the best ends, buc something else toot which resists 
reason, like a paralysed limb which moves in the opposite direction to 
that intended, Its partial rationality appears from the fact that in the 
continent man it is obedient to reason, and in the truly virtuous man, 
though still presen, it agrees wich reason in all respects. 

‘The opposite of akrasia is enkraceia, being in command or control of 
coneselé. Its possessor is one who ‘knowing that his desires are bad, is 
prevented from following them by his reason’ (1145b23~t4; cf. De 
‘an, 43327-8). He is said to have ‘strong and bad desires’ (1469-10), 
which is presumably why enkrareia is ‘not a virtue but a mixed state’ 
(11a8b33~34). It sounds a surprising thing to say of self-control that 
the man who overcomes strong temptations is less virtuous than one 
who has no bad desires to contend with, but it is only consistent with 
the Aristotelian definition of virtue as @ habitual rendency towards 
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right which makes it at the same time enjoyable (p. 353 above). The 
virtue in this field of pleasures and desires is, then, not self-control but 
sophrocyné, usually rendered by ‘temperance’, 2 ‘mean concerning 
pleasures’ (1117b248.) which ‘in all things speaks with the same voiceas 
reason’ (r102b28). Only the sdphrin, it would seem, has the phronésis 
requisite for virtue.* The opposing vice is not akrasia (cf. 115145— 
6) but akalasia, which may be rendered ‘licentiousness’ and is defined as 
‘excess with regard to pleasures’> The opposite vice of defectiveness in 
this regard is, Aristotle admits, rare, indeed scarcely human, and has no 
name, but may be called insensibility (évononola),andtemperanceisthe 
virtue between this and licentiousness. Self-control and its opposite 
now lie in a sort of secondary mean, between the virtue of temperance 
and the vice of licentiousness. Self-control is something good,* and 
Atistotle’s refusal to give it the name of virtue serves only the interests 
of his antecedent scheme of means and extremes and betrays the 
artificiality of applying it as a universal criterion, Yet he can find 
extremes when he wants them. Truthfulnesscan scarcely be denied the 
status of a virtue, but between what extremes is it a mean? Is not lying 
the only relevant vice? Aristotle is undeterred, Truthfulness is a mean 
beeween boastfulness on the one hand and mock-modesty’ on the 
‘other, which seems to limit its field somewhat drastically.’ Aidds, 
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generally regarded as a typically Greek virtue," offers another example 
of arbitrary exclusion.* Was ie nor sent co men by Zeus together with 
justice ‘to bring order into cities and create bonds of friendship and 
union’? (Plato Prot. s22c.) But for Aristotle it is not a virtue even 
though it is a mean (between shamelessness and shyness or nervous- 
ness), but classed with the emotions or passions. To achieve this result 
Aristotle has 10 equate it with shame (eloywvn), not in its good sense of 
modesty but in the sense of being ashamed of some disgraceful action, 
‘This was certainly not the prevailing sense of aidis in his time, 


The virtues (2) 


Scholars and philosophers who speak, justly enough, of Aristork’s as 
one of the few great ethical systems are apt to pass over the extent to 
which ic was also a product of its time and place. ‘The questions asked 
and the direction of the enquiry were often determined for him by his 
predecessors and contemporaries, especially of course Socrates and 
Plato, and more generally by their setting in the social and political life 
of fourth-century Greece, since as we know, he held that the good was 
the same for an individual as for a polis. This means that some 
problems t0 whiels he devotes considerable artention in the Ethics and 
Polizics have not the same interest of urgency for us as they had for 
him, ‘The shadow of the Republic looms especially over the sections 
devoted to deciding whether, and in what sense, virtue is one or many, 
and whether justice is @ virtue o the whole of virtue, A second gap 
appears berween us in the meticulous care with which he determines the 
meanings of various Greek words, either explaining or amending 
current usage. Some of these have no exact English equivalent and lose 
much of their content when divorced from their associations with the 
thought and language of ordinary Greeks. Reading the Ethics one 
sometimes has the impression of taking.a lesson in Greek lexicography 
rather than in moral philosophy. This has its own fascination, but 
although an acctirate and agreed use of terms is vital to philosophical 
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discussion, I doubt if even Socrates and Plato, with their insistence on 
definitions,! or a modern upbolder of the intimate connexion between 
philosophy and language, would insist on our following into detail the 
shades of meaning in the Greek Words Which we translare as liberali 
and prodigality, over-ambition and proper ambition, buffoonery, wi 
and boorishness, and so on, 

For these reasons it Would hardly be profitable to go into each of the 
separate virtues in detail, One or eWo~ temperance, courage ~ we 
have already looked at. Besides these, I take ewo more, ‘magnanimity’ 
and justice, the former for the light it throws on Aristatle’s own 
character and the latter for its intrinsic importance both in his time and 
now. 


Magnanimiry (book 4, 1123224-b35).) In the magnanimous character 
‘we have, short of the philosopher, Aristotle's ideal, We might say the 
ideal citizen. “The magnanimous man, since he has the highest deserts, 
must be the best; for the better man is worthy of the greater meed, 
and the best of the greatest; and magnanimity is ‘an adornment to the 
virtues, for it enhances them, and is not found without them,’ The 
paragon who exemplifies this super-virtue is defined as ‘one who thinks 
himself worthy of great things and és worthy of them’. The extremes 
constituting the relevant faults are conceit (having an unjustifiably 
high opinion of oneself) and undue humility, poorness of spitit, or 
pusillanimity.* ‘The magnanimous man is the perfect gentleman,s much 
concerned with the honour that he so richly deserves, but only at the 
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hands of those worthy toconferit, Power, wealth and high birth assist 
magnanimity, but the magnanimous character is not over-elated by 
them or unduly cast down by theirloss, He does not court danger, but 
will face i¢ when necessary, knowing that under some conditions life is 
not worth living. He would rather confer than receive benefits and 
services, because that is the superior role. What he does receive he 
pays back with something over, turning his benefactor into a debtor. 
He dislikes making requests and is eager to help others, holds his head 
high among the great and wealthy but is gracious towards those of 
modest standing, since to show off before the humbly-placed is vulgar, 
‘Open in his loves and hates, he speaks his mind freely, holding the 
opinions of others in disdain, He does not nurse a grievance, choosing, 
to overlook rather than remember injuries, He is the sort of matt to 
have beautiful and useless rather than profitable and useful possesstons, 
because they go more with self-sufficiency and independence, Finally 
comes the outward demeanour that goes with his imperturbable 
disposition. Haste and shriilness would ill become him, and he may be 
known by his slow step, deep voice and measured utterance,! It 
lardly needs to be said that Aristotle’s ‘magnanimous man’ has come 
in for a great deal of criticism in modern times, but a few such 
characters (there would never be many) might be no bad thing in a city 
of excitable Greeks. 


Justice The whole of book 51s devoted to this central topic, ‘Justice’, 
wwe learn, is an ambiguous wotd. In one sense it covers the Whole of 
virtue, for itis often equated with obedience ¢o the law, and ‘the law 
bids us live according to every virue and refrain from all forms of 
wickedness’ (113022324). This is explained as cultivating whatever 
ina political community conduces to the general happiness and to good 


1 The seth given here tay be supplemented fn various plies, eg; Seewar's note 0 bk 5, 
Handy A Eola Than, ch 1, a the fa par of Fey's oe dr on 4,3 
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relations between individuals. In its universal sense of law-abiding- 
ness, therefore, justice coincides with virtue, but they are not in essence 
the same thing: virtue as such is a state of character, and justice is that 
state as manifested in our relations with others.t 

Having thus paid his respects to Plato, Aristotle lets his analytic 
instincts take control, Besides the generic justice, there is a specific 
sense in which itis only a part of virtue, and moreover this is the sort of 
justice that interests him, To be unjust in the sense is to act unfairly or 
dishonestly in pursuit of gain or advantage,’ If one man commits 
adultery for gain, and another co gratify his passion and in spite of loss 
and punishment, the second one is not called unjust but licentious, and 
itis possible co exhibit any of the other vices apart from injustice in this 
narrower sense. 


‘Thus it Is plain thar there ts, besides universal injustice, another particular 
kind of injustice. thas the same name because both are in the same genus. 
Evidently there are several kinds of justice, including one which is different 
from virtue asa whole, and its the essence and properties of this one which 
‘we have 10 grasp. -. So we may dismiss the justice and injustice hac are 
defined in terms of the whole of virtue.) 


Justice then, a8 @ virtue among others, consists in acting fairly or 
impartially in a matter of division of material goods or other advan- 
tages, How does it conform to the pattem of a virtue as a mean 
between extremes? Notat all, say some, ‘The attempt to exhibit justice 
‘as a mean breaks down.”* Aristotle himself puts it like this (113330); 
“Just dealing (Bixcaompay{a) is a mean between wronging and being 
wronged, i.e, having too much or too litle. Justice is a kind of mean, 


* This is quite cla, and there was no need for Handle (As Euhical Theory, a) to find fe 
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not in the same way as che other virtues but because ic is of a mean,* 
whereas injustice is of the extremes.’ It would indeed be strange to 
censure a man as vicious for being unjustly treaved,* yec Newman wrote 
(Politics 1, 391) that ‘the main purpose of the Fifth Book is probably to 
show that Justice, like all other moral virtues, has to be with a mean — 
that itis dvéoyov and és 6 X4y05% (the Word for reason and proportion 
in Greek being thesame), and that t has more kinds chan one’, Aristotle 
sees at once that his first artemptat a definition in terms of the mean will 
not do, Just action is a mean berween apportioning (whether in one’s 
personal relations or as a judge berween others) more or less than what 
is fair and appropriate, In the immediately following sentences he 
makes his meaning clear.* 


And justice ls chat in virtue of which the just man ts said to be a doer, by 
choice, of that which is just, and one who will distribute either between 
himself and another or between two others not 50 as to gtve mare of what is 
desirable co himself and less ro his neighbour (and conversely with what is 
harmful), but so as (0 give what is equal according co proportion; and 
similarly in distributing berween two other persons. Injustice on the other 
hand is similarly related to the unjust, which is excess and defect, contrary t0 
roportion, of the useful or hurcful. For which reason injustice js excess or 
ect, viz, because it ls productive of excess and defect = in one’s own case 
‘excess of what is ip its own nature useful and defect of what is hurtful, while 
Jn the case of others it as a whole like wliat it is in one’s own case but 
proportion may be violated in either direction, In the unjust act to have too 
Tite is to be unjustly reated; ro have to0 much is to act unjustly. 


‘As with all virtues, the mean sought is not a simple arithmetical half 
and-half affair, but one ‘relative to us’, which in this case Aristotle 
compares to geometrical progression (r13tb12-13). He was no 
egalitarian, Political communities, as well as separate associations for 
exchange, are held together by reciprocity on a proportionate basis, not 
‘one of precise equality. Everyone agrees that just distribution must be 
according to worth, though [alas!} not on what constitutes worth, 


* The above i tera wandlaion of the Greek 7 stows tevin “eates 9 an inicnediace 
amoent! Ros, followed by Hardie ‘beeaoe ic aloe at 3 wean, Penguia trans 
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“Democrats call it freedom, supporters of oligarchy weakh, others 
noble birth, and aristocrats virtue,’* 
Continuing his analysis, Aristotle distinguishes several varieties of 
justice (in his own, narrower sense), some of which may be represented 
as follows: 


gs 


‘The respective provinces of distributive (‘dianemetic’) and cor- 
rective? (‘diorthotic’) justice are not very clearly defined, One might 
suppose that distributive justice ensured fair shares in the first place, 
and the function of the corrective sort was to restore the equilibrium if 
jit had been disturbed, in the same field of human relations. They 
appear, however, to operate in different fields, Distributive justice is 
employed ‘in distributions of honour, money or anything else that is 
desirable among fellow-members of the state’ (1130b 3132). This 
would include payment for national service on juries or otherwise,’ 
distribution of land in colonies, public assistance; but also, apart from 
state payments, distributions of any funds held in common by clubs 
and societies such as existed at Athens for both political and social 
purposes, where justice consists in each member receiving benefits in 
proportion to the contribution which he had paid in. Corrective 
justice, on the other hand, concems transactions including buying and 
selling (r130b 33-311). ‘Transactions’, however, is given an oddly 
wide application, to include the ‘involuntary’ as well as che voluntary, 
Of voluntary transactions he mentions purchase and hite, loans, 

Fe error 
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pledges and deposits. ‘Involuntary’ means that one of the two patties 
hhas acted a passive and unwished-for part, and so brings in under 
transactions (ewedAéyvora) burglary, adultery, poisoning, bearing 
false witness (clandestine), and assault, confinement, murder, robbery 
‘with violence, abuse and insule (violent). Thisis che sort of justice with 
which the law is especially concerned, and it seeks to restore the balance 
arithmetically rather chan geometrically, i.e. to make the compensation 
equivalent to the loss or injury, without regard to the relative merits of 
the parties concerned.* 

In the next chapter (5), Atistotle considers justice in the context of 
sale and exchange, which corresponds to distributive justice in one 
‘way, that it calls for proportionate rather than arithmetical equality. Its 
aim is to ensure a fair and equal exchange of goods, in the literal sense 
of determining how many pairs of shoes march a house in value. This 
is regulated by need (or demand), and gave tise to the use of money, 
both as a common standard of measurement and as a permanent 
resource acting as security for furure exchanges: if A needs Bs products 
‘when B has no need of A’s, money resolves the difficulty.* 

Aristotle proceeds (113424) £o speak of what he called ‘political 
justice’, ie. justice as berween men as fellow-citizens, considered to be 
subject to the same laws and ‘enjoying equality in respect of ruling and 
being ruled’.* ‘The use of law is founded on the belief that government 
should not be by a man ~who might seek his own aggrandizement — 
but by a rational principle. ‘The ruler (archdn) is the guardian of 
justice’, and must have no more than his fair share, save in honour and 
precedence’ Where the citizens are not sharing a life aimed at 
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independence, in freedom and the enjoyment of fair shares, either equal 
or in proportion, there is no justice but only its semblance. 

‘The classification goes on releatlessly.* There is household justice, 
of which one learns that justice can be manifested more easily 10 a wife 
than to immature children or possessions (including slaves). Then 
political justice itself is divided into ‘natural’ and ‘legal’ (ch. 7), where 
‘natural’ does not mean the same as in ‘natural virtue’, se, undeveloped 
or potential, but ‘that which has the same force everywhere and does 
rot depend on whether or not people think it just, Legal or staturory 
justice refers to what is in principle indifferent, but valid by decree, and 
50 varies with time and place, e.g. the price of ransom for a prisoner of 
war or the number and kind of victims in a sacrifice.+ 

There remains the role of equity,$ which is thus defined (s137b26~ 
27): ‘The nature of equity is to be a correction of the law, where law is 
wanting owing to its generality.” Law can only lay down general rules, 
which cannot cover all individual cases. A special ordinance may be 
necessary. This is recognized, and is not the fault of the law but in the 
natute of things. Equity is thus a form of justice, but superior to legal 
justice. Bur the best account of equity is in the Rhetoric, and is so 
striking, for its timeless relevance and its evidence for the humanity of 
Aristotle, that it is worth quoting in full, It needs no commentary. 
Here then is the Oxford translation (by Rhys Roherss) of 1374b 422: 


Equity must be applied to forgivable actions; and it must make us distinguish 
Decween criminal acts on the one hand, and errors of judgement, or mis- 
fortunes, on the other. (A ‘misfortune’ Is an act, not due to moral badness, 
thac has Unexpected results: an ‘error of judgement’ an act, also not due 10 


Perhaps os Hartson ond Fieley have sot, is westment of justice sheve ‘shows only a very 
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moral badness, that has results thar might have been expecteds a ‘criminal act’ 
has results that might have been expected, but és due t moral badness, for 
that is the source of all actions inspired by our appetites.) Equity bids us be 
merciful to the weakness of human nature; to think less about the laws than 
about the man who framed them, and Jess about what he said than about 
‘what he meant; not to consider the actions of the accused so much as his 
intentions, nor this or that detail so much as the whole story; to ask not 
what a man is now but what he has always or usually been. It bids us 
remember the benefits rather than injuries, and benefits received rather than 
benefits conferred; to be patient when we are wronged; to prefer arbitration 
to litigation ~ for an arbitrator goes by the equity of the case, a judge by the 
strict law, and arbitration was invented with the express purpose of securing 
full power for equity. 


Pleasure 


Aristotle's remains contain three main discourses on pleasure, and a 
umber of shorter observations. The discourses are in the Ethics, 
books 7 chh. 11-14 and 10 chh, 1-5, and Rhecoric 1, chh. 1112, The 
last-named is the least important, and the definition of pleasure at the 
beginning as ‘a motion of che psyche” suggests that he is still endorsing 
the Platonic view of pleasure as a perceptible process, which he later 
refured.? 

‘The importance of the subject can hardly be exaggerated, for in 
Aristotle's view as in Plato's, ‘the concern of moral virtue is with 
pleasures and pains, for itis pleasure that makes us act badly and pain 
which keeps us from doing good’ (1r04a8-t1). And a little later 
(1105 210-13): ‘For this reason the whole business of ethies and polities 
is with pleasures and pains, for the man who treats them rightly will be 
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ood and he who treats them, wrongly will be bad.’ When the main 
discussions are taken with other remarks on pleasure, it appears as a 
Protean concept, or perhaps Aristotle would say a genus with widely 
different species, though these are nowhere classified in a series of 
dichotomies with the precision accorded to justice. The obiter dicta 
often show pleasure, without qualification, in a very bad light, as the 
‘seeming but unreal good” which leads so many astray. We have seen 
too that in aiming at the virtuous mean we must above all be on our 
‘guard againse pleasure and its sweets, for we cannot judge them with an 
unbiassed mind.’ A particularly strong condemnation comes in the 
first book (topsb14-22): 


‘The vulgar who form the majority seem from the lives they lead to suppose 
(and they have their reasons) that goodness and happiness consist in pleasure, 
and therefore enjoy the apolaustic life. (There are, I may say, three main 
types of life that one, the politcal and thirdly the contemplative.) ‘The 
majority show themselves utterly slavish, choosing a life fit for cattle, but 
find juseiicaion in dhe face thar many of those in high places share the tastes 
of a Sardanapallus.* 


‘One broad distinction is drawn as early as book 3, in connexion with 
the vireue of sdphrosyné, between pleasutes of the body and those of the 
paycké. The latter cover such different pleasures as that which the 
ambitious man takes in honours and the studious in leaning, and 
involve no affection of the body but rather of the mind. At this point 
(1117 31-32) Aristotle says that those who enjoy the latter sort are 
not called eithet licentious or temperate (séphrin), though in book 7 
(11508 34-35) he remarks that ‘the sdphrin too has his pleasures, which 
is why he shuns the bodily sore’. In his condemnations of pleasure he 
obviously has the bodily sort in mind, though he does not say so,} and 
at 1153b33~54a1 he confesses that ‘bodily pleasures have usurped the 
general name because men most often make for them and they are 
shared by all. Through being the only familiar pleasures, they are 

« Bassynih, rabove 
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thought to be the only kind.” And they are, after all, ‘necessary’ 
pleasures (1147b25~28).1 

‘Aristotle may equally speak of pleasure as something good. To 
start again with a passage outside the main discussions, in the first book 
‘we meet ‘the naturally pleasant’, namely virtuous acts. ‘The life of the 
virtuous has no need of pleasure as a sort of ornamental addition, but 
possesses its pleasure within isself."* To pass contradictory verdicts on 
the same thing (or what goes by the same name), he resorts to a familiar 
device, that of dismissing the species of x of which one disapproves as 
not ‘true’ or ‘genuine’ x's, though all the world may call themso. Thus 
in book 10, at t176b24-26: ‘As we have often maintained, those things 
are valuable and pleasant which are so to the good man’, and a little 
easlier, 


Pleasures must be those that appear so to the good man, and pleasant the 
things which he enjoys. If what he thinks distasteful another man finds 
pleasane, that is no matter for surprise, for there are many ways in which 
‘men are spoilt and corrupted; bat such things are nor pleasant, save to those 
in that state. Therefore the admittedly disgraceful pleasures are not t0 be 
called pleasures except to a perveried taste (1176a 18-24; f. 117)b20-22). 


Pleasure in book 7. Aristotle keeps faithfully to his stated order of 
procedure: first the ‘things said’, next a criticism of them, and ehirdly 
his own views. ‘The more philosophic theses, apart ftom the convie~ 
tion of the majority that happiness involves pleasure, are three: (1) no 
pleasures are good (he is thinking of Speusippus); (2) some are good 
but most are not; and (3) even ifall are good, the chief good cannot be 
pleasure. Arguments used include @) every pleasure is a perceptible 
process towards a natural state, and no process is in the same class a8 
its end: building is not a house; (i) the temperate man (séphrén) avoids 
pleasures; (tii) similarly the phronimos seeks what is painless, not a 
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positive pleasure; (iv) pleasures are a hindrance to thought (no one can 
pursue 2 train of thought while making lovel); (v) there is no art 
(techn) of pleasure, but everything good is a product of art (vi) 
children and animals pursue pleasure; and (vii) at any rate nor all 
pleasures are good, for some earn disgrace and reproach, and others are 
harmful to healeh. 

Aristotle proceeds to show that none of the above considerations 
proves thar pleasure is not good, or even the chief good. First, 
pleasures are nat processes, nor do they always accompany processes. 
‘They are ‘unimpeded activities of the natural stare’ and ends in them- 
selves, which normally go not with the development of our powers but 
with their use when developed. If pleasure does accompany a process, 
e.g, of convalescence, this activity (experiencing pleasure) is performed 
by what is left of the organism’s natural state. Activity, he adds, gets 
confused with process, but is in fact diferent.* Later (at 1154b17-20) 
he retuens to the point, where he distinguishes between the naturally 
and the accidentally pleasant. “By accidentally plessant 1 mean the 
remedial, for cures are affected by the action of the part that remains 
healthy.) That is why they appear pleasant. Naturally pleasant are 
whatever arouses the activity of the appropriate natural state.”* 

‘That some pleasures are bad for health is irrelevant to the question 
whether pleasure as such is to be condemned. It is alien pleasures that 
hinder activity; the pleasures, ¢.g., of study and learning promote those 
activities. (He omits, as presumably obvious, that the pleasure of, eg., 
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drinking would interfere with them.)* That pain is an evil 10 be avoided 
Atistotle takes for granted (ic is ‘acknowledged’, 1153b3), which is 
another argument for pleasure, as its contrary, being good. Nor does 
the existence of some bad pleasures exclude pleasure from being the 
best of all. After all, even some kinds of knowledge are worthless (a 
great concession from Aristotle). The conclusion may be unavoidable* 
that the unimpeded exercise of one or all of the faculties constitutes 
happiness and nothing is more valuable; and eke activity is pleasure. If 
80, though many pleasures are worthless, one must be che best ching ofall, 
and it is with good reason that everyone includes pleasure in the happy 
life, calling ir a pleasant one. That too is why happiness demands the 
external advantages without which the activity will be impeded (pp. 
34uf. above). 

‘The fact that all men as well as beasts pursue pleasure, even if not the 
same pleasure, is an indication that it is in a way? the best thing of all. 
Aristode adds oracularly: ‘It may be that they are not pursuing che 
pleasure they claim to seek, but all of them the same one, for all shings 
possess by nature something divine.” 

Finally, through a defect in human nature, no one thing remains 
constantly pleasant to us, because we are mortal and complex. Anyone 
whose nature was simple would always find the same action the most 
pleasant, as itis with God, who enjoys his one changeless (lit, motion- 
less) activity. The worse a man is, the more he hankers after change. 


Pleasure in book 10, To those who have read the discussion of picasure 
in book 7, it comes as a surprise when Aristotle begins book to: 
“Doubtless our next task is to deal with pleasure’ and proceeds to devote 
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five chapters to it. The two treatments have much in common,* and 
the most natural supposition is that they comprise two lectures on 
pleasure, both included by a conscientious editor who did not want 
anything by the master to be lost." Ie is generally supposed that book 7 
presents the earlier version, and many scholars see them as inconsistent 
‘on one particular point, which they claim as evidence of a change of 
mind. I reserve this for the moment. (See pp. 382-4.) 

‘After an introduction on the importance of waining in the proper 
attitude to pleasures and pains, which is the basis of morality, Aristotle 
mentions here only two views: that pleasure is the good, and that no 
pleasure at all is good. For the first he cites Eudoxus by name, and for 
the second he no doubt had his Academic colleague Speusippus in 
mind. Eudoxus used the argument that all living creatures desire 
pleasure, and Aristotle agrees that this at least shows that it is good, 
simply because ‘what everyone believes is true’. The opposite school 
argues (j) that if pain is bad, it does not follow that pleasure is good: 
bad things may be mutually contrary, and both contrary to what is 
neither;® (ji) that pleasure is not good because it is not a quality:é 
Aristotle simply replies that inany good things, Including virtue, are not 
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‘qualities; and (iii) that the good is determinate, whereas pleasure is 
indeterminate because itadmits of degrees. Aristotle himself ike Plato, 
connects goodness with limit,’ but, he claims, from the fact that one 
may be more of less pleased it does not follow that pleasure is complete- 
ly indeterminate, One can be more or less virtuous or healthy, but the 
virtues and health are noton that account indeterminate. The variation 
itself may be within limits, ‘up to acertain point’,? which does not make 
the subject wholly indeterminate or ‘unlimited’ as Plato claimed. 

‘The point on which books 7 and 1o are thought by some to disagree 
is that book 7 states uncompromisingly that pleasure and unimpeded 
activity (energeia) are identical, whereas in book ro, in G. EL. Owen's 
words ‘pleasures complete or perfect energeiai, but must not be 
Identified with them’.* For this he refers us to ewo passages, along one, 
1174b14-75b 1, and a shorter one, 1175 32-35. I take first the latter, 
which offers the strongest evidence for separating activities and their 
pleasures. 


Pleasures [as distinct from desires) are close to the activities, and inseparable 
from them, $0 much so that it is a moot point whether the activity is dhe 
‘satne thing 3s the pleasure. On the other hand it does not fook as if pleasure 
could be thought or sensation ~ chat would be odd ~ but because they are 
inseparable some think chey are the same. 


In the longer passage referred to by Owen, the most striking and often- 
quoted sentence is that at 1174b31~33: ‘Pleasure completes the 
activity, not as an internal state (Aexis), but as a supervening end, like 
the bloom on the bodies of those in the prime of life.” 

Aristotle uses similes and. metaphors as ornaments, They are 
surprisingly frequent in his lectures (though we must not forget the 
aureum flumen orationis which Cicero discovered in his other works) 
and usually apt, and we may be thankful that he did not despise such 
dispellers of tedium; but ornaments for him they remain, not argu- 
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ments. Here in facthe goes on,t0 say in the very next sentence that the 
pleasure is within the activity, which seems to cancel out the expression 
at 1175 a5-6 that ie ‘attends on it’ (Ereven). That pleasure is nota hess, 
far from preventing it from being an integral part of the activity, is a 
necessary condition of its so being, for in the scale of potentiality and 
actuality the heads, the finished state, is always one stage lower than the 
activity, and precedes it. That pleasure completes and brings to 
perfection the activity is several times repeated.? It follows that the 
activity is incomplete until performed with pleasure, and the parallel with 
nature and art at 7523-25 seems to confirm the obvious meaning that 
the pleasure is integral co the energeia. So too at 117521, the pleasure is 
in the activity." Other expressions used are these. Pleasure completes 
life (regarded as an activity), and the question which is chosen for the 
sake of the other may be leftaside. The two are inseparable: there is no 
pleasure without activity, and the pleasure completes the activity 
(1175a18-23), As activities differ in kind, so do the pleasures that 
complete them: some are good, some not.’ ‘This appears from the way 
each pleasure is adapred* to the activity which it completes.’ At 
75b13-15 another verb is used 10 describe the relationship between 
activity and pleasure, Activities are ‘made precise by’ the pleasures 
(Ross), ‘concentrated by’ (Penguin); pethaps ‘brought to their climax’, 
‘sharpened’, or once again ‘perfected’.? To opt for one of these, the 
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sentence runs: ‘The pleasure proper to activities sharpens, prolongs and 
improves them.’ Here again the implication is that until it includes 
pleasure the activity is only roughly, approximately or imperfectly 
itself—in fact, as we have seen, incomplete. 

In summing up the question, one should perhaps note the indication 
in the very first chapter of EN that in the present context of ethics, i.e. 
of practical living, the answer was of no great consequence to Aristotle, 
This accords with his general principle that ethics does not pretend to 
be a scientifie study like psychology, physical science or ontology. 
‘With this caveat we must try to weigh up the various expressions, some 
intended literally, some less so, used by Aristotle in his effort to convey 
just how he conceives the relationship between an activity and its 
appropriate pleasure. The outcome must be that those which identify 
the activity and the pleasure, or more accurately depict pleasure as an 
essential part of the activity, so that the activity is incomplete without 
it, far outweigh those which suggest a more external relationship. 1 
conclude that there is little or no cogent evidence for any substantial 
difference between the accounts in books 7 and to of the relationship 
of an activity to its appropriate pleasure, and much against i 


Friendship 
The importance attached by Aristotle to friendship may be judged from 
the fact that the subject occupies two whole books of the Exhics (8 and 
9). The encomia lavished on it are such as must have sprung from 
personal experience as well as dispassionate observation, and itis right 
to remember, as suggested earlier (pp. 376), his relations with men 
like Plato, Eudemus of Cyprus, Hermias, Alexander, Antipater and 
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‘Theophrastus, and the ‘meed of friendship unsevered’ at the end of the 
hymn tw Virtue. Bereft of friends, no one would choose to live, though 
possessing all other good things. In wealth and power, as in poverty 
and misfortune, friends are indispensable. Friendship cements family 
relationships and holds the city-state together. To be solitary in the 
midst of plenty would be no one’s choice because men are naturally 
gregarious, born for a life together. Those who say that fortune’s 
favourites have no need of friends are the vulgar who think of friends in 
terms of usefulness or perhaps pleasure. Not needing friends of that 
sort, those fortunate in other respects are thought not to need friends at 
all, but this is untrue. Where men are friends, justice is unnecessary, 
but however just they be, they still need friendship. 

‘The word philia, which we translate ‘friendship’, covers a wider 
field than its English counterpart. We can indeed ignore the cosmic 
significance assigned to it by some of the earlier natural philosophers, 
notably Empedocles, which Aristotle expressly excludes, confining 
his own discussion to human relationships. But from what he says it 
is evident that in ordinary speech philia included any impulse towards 
association with another, which might be purely temporary and depen 
dent on a belief that to cultivate his acquaintance would be useful or 
profitable to oneself. Its political significance is also more prominent 
than is usual in English: legislators are more concemed for philia (a 
spitit of co-operation) than for justice. With such considerations in 
mind Aristotle makes a preliminary division of friendships into three, 
according to their objects: goodness, utility or pleasure. He himself 
however would not admit tha the last two deserve the name of 
friendship, ‘They are only ‘accidental’ friendships, unstable and easily 
dissolved (1156a16-21). 

Friendship, he says at the outset (115534), is a virtue ‘or accom- 
panied by virtue’, perfect friendship being between two good men of 
equal virtue. It satisfies the definition of virtue in being a habit of 
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rational choice (1157b28-31), and appeared in the list of virtuous 
middle states in book 2 a8 the mean between complaisance or undue 
eagerness to please (or, ifexereised for gain, flattery): on the one hand, 
and contentiousness or surliness on the other. That list however bears 
marks of having been hastily compiled exempli gratia, and obviously 
describes a characteristic (‘being pleasant in the right way’, 1108427) 
more superficial than either the Greek philia or our ‘friendship’; and it 
is modified in book 4 (26b11-27), where it is said thar the virmous 
‘mean between complaisance and contentiousness has no name. It most 
resembles friendship, but differs from it in that the man concerned is 
not acting from any feeling of affeerion bur simply because he is that 
sort of man: he will display this character, in the appropriate manner of 
course, to strangers no less than to his intimate acquaintance. 
Friendship being, properly speaking, a virtue, to appreciate 
“Aristotle's conception of it we may ignore two of the three divisions in 
his first classification. More pertinent is a second enumeration of the 
recognized characteristics of a friend. Introduced as what ‘they’ or 
‘some’ think, ic nevertheless corresponds to Aristotle's own ideas of 
the essentials, which are as follows (1x60a2~10). A friend wishes and 
does what is, or is believed by him to be, good for the sake of his 
friend, and even if they quarrel? wishes his friend to exist and live, 
again for the friend’s sake. Others think of a friend as one who lives 
with his friend? and has the same tastes, of who shares his friend's joys 
and sorrows. This leads to the curious comparison between friendship 
anda man's relationship to himself (1166a10-b1). Thata friend should 
be ‘another self’, as Aristotle is fond of calling him,* sounds like a 
simple metaphor for a high ideal of friendship, but he develops the 
‘comparison in unexpected detail. In all the features just mentioned, the 
relation of friendship corresponds point by point to that of a good man 
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with himself. He is single-minded and whole-heartedly pursues the 
same ends; he wishes and does what is goad, for his own sake; he 
wishes to live, since existence for him is good and pleasant; he would 
not wish to change his identity for all the world; he is pleased to live 
‘with himself, for his memories ate enjoyable and his hopes for the 
future goad. Aristotle takes this opportunity also, somewhat suddenly 
and unexpectedly, without argument or apparent relevance to 
ftiendship, to mention the connexion between human excellence and 
intellectual activity which gets its fall meed of attention in bk 10. The 
good man does good things for his own sake, ‘for he does them for the 
sake of his intellect, which appears to be the man himself”. He wanes 
to preserve himself, ‘and especially that with which he thinks’, and 
‘he has in his mind a store of objects of contemplation’, He also 
agrees with himself in his joys and sorrows, ‘meaning that he is con= 
sistently pleased and pained by the same things, not one thing now 
and something else later. He has, one might say, no regrets.” 

Whether of not this justifies calling a man his own fiend (we read 
with some relief), need not be settled now, but certainly the wicked 
provide a complete antithesis. They are at odds with themselves, as 
for instance the incontinent, whose appetites clash with their more 
reasonable wishes, and who choose harmful pleasures rather than what 
seems good, or through cowardice oF laziness fail odo what chey think 
best. There follows a vivid (and, I fear, somewhat unrealistic) picture 
of the misery and self-reproach of the wicked (1166b11~29). Instead of 
embracing life, they shun it to the extent of suicide. They seek com= 
any to escape from themselves, for their memories and hopes are alike 
wretched. Without lovable qualities, they feel no love for themselves, 
nor are they at one with themselves in theit joys and sorrows, for their 
souls are torn with faction, and drag them now this way now that. 
‘What they once enjoyed they now regret; in fact bad men are unhappy 
creatures, full of repentance. The moral follows: we must try to be 
‘g004, for so one can show friendly disposition towards oneself and be 
a friend to another’. 

This answers the question whether self-love is to be commended 
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(bk 9 ch. 8). The term is commonly one of reproach, applied to seekers 
‘of wealth, honours and bodily pleasures, who gratify the irrational and 
passionate element in the soul. This is indeed the prevailing type of 
self-love; and nobody would attribute it to one who was outstandingly 
just, temperate or otherwise virtuous. Yet he may be thought the 
‘more selfloving, since he takes to himaself the better part and in every- 
thing serves his real self, thatis, his reason. Money and honours he will 
sacrifice for his ftiend’s sake because by doing so he gains a greater 
‘good, nobility of character. Ie is right, then, to be a lover of self as the 
good man is, who appropriates the greater share of what is fine and 
praiseworthy, but not as most men are self-lovers.* 

To continue the requirements of truc friendship: one should 
summon friends eagerly to share one’s good fortune, but reluctantly to 
one’s misfortunes, for trouble is last ofall ro be shared, whence thesaying 
“My own suffering is enough’. Summon them too if they can do you a 
‘great service at little inconvenience to themselves, and to their need 
come unasked and eagerly (1171b15-21). Aristotle also discusses 
what he calls ‘a different species of friendship, friendship between 
uunequals’ (1158) 11-12): fathers and sons, husbands and wives, house 
holders and their slaves, Aristotle's description of the marriage-ti 
not unsympathetic for its time. 1 quote it in Ross's translation (8.12, 
1162016-29)* 


Between man and wife friendship seems to exist by nature; for man is 
naturally inclined to form couples ~ even more than to form clties, inasmuch 
asthe household is earlier and more necessary than the city, and reproduction 
{is more common to man with the animals. With the other animals the union 
‘extends only to this point, bur human beings live together not only for the 
sake of reproduction but also for the various purposes of life; for from the 
start the functions are divided, and those of man and woman are different; 
80 they help each other by throwing their peculiar gifts into the common 
stock. Iris for these reasons thar both utility and pleasure seem to be found 
in this kind of friendship. But this ftiendship may be based also on virtue, if 
the parties are good; for each has its own virwe and they will delight inthe 
fact. And children seem to be a bond of union (which is the reason why 
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childless people part more easily); for children are a good common to both 
and whats common holds them together. 


As for slaves, the useful little word gua brings some slight relief to our 
qualms, With a slave gua slave thete can be no friendship, for a slave 
as such is just a living tool, and with such there is no common ground; 
but gua man there may be, for between persons who ‘can share in law 
or in an agreement, there appears to exist some idea of justice’, and also 
therefore of friendship* with a slave in so far as he is a man.? 

Family relationships are characterized also in ch. 10 of book 8, 
where they follow a description of the various political systems, co 
whicl they are compared - rather artificially, it may seem to us, but 
with serious intent. It accords with Aristode’s principle that ‘all forms 
of assoelation are parts of the political, and particular kinds of friend- 
ship accompany particular communities’ (s160a28-30). The relation 
of father to son corresponds to monarchy (as opposed to tyranny), the 
friendship between husband and wife should resemble aristocracy, ‘for 
the husband's rule is founded on merit and covers the matters in which 
it is fitting for him to rule, whereas he hands over to the wife what 
befits her’. The relationship is oligarchic if either the man assumes 
authority for everything, not just the activities in which he is superior, 
‘or conversely (as sometimes happens) the wife rules because she is an 
heiress. In these circumstances, as in oligarchies, the basis of nule is not 
virtue but wealth and power. Brothers, unless the disparity in ages is 
too great, and their friendship correspond to timocracy (and not, a8 one 
ht suppose, to democracy, whose domestic counterparts a dwelling 
thout a master!). The constitutions themselves belong, of course, to 
political theory, and we meet their classification again in the Politics, 
‘Their presence here in the Evhics illustrates once more Aristotle's 
conviction that ethics and politics are two aspects of the same subject, 
human relations, made explicit in the Zchics once again, as we have just 


* For the connexion between fendship and jusice see g9b25-31, 61210-11. 
+ 1613-4 CE. Pal 12sgbta-4 and Barker's note there (Pal. p. 209.1 findsWe cannot 
Dot nove tha ifthe lave can be regarded 2s sharing in a synem ofl, he becomes a subject of 
fights ad ceases to be x mere objet or “inanimate [i> “animate erument”” 
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seen, at 1160a28-30. Similar passages occur in the Politics, eg. 
‘friendship is the greatest of goods for cities, for it preserves them from 
intestinal sti 


Climax: the happy philosopher* 
So much for Aristotle's plunge into the problems and uncertainties of 
everyday social life. In the path of duty he has provided his fellow- 
men with a practical guide to conduct,’ despite the impossibility of 
precise knowledge or absolute rules on 80 fiuid and unstable a subject. 
‘Nor has he excluded the political side (for the two are inseparable), but 
has nevertheless reserved its full treatment for a separate course. Here 
in the grand finale of book 10 (chh. 6-9), he at least gives free rein to his 
own inclinations. Now that the viewes, friendship and pleasure have 
all been deale with (he says at the beginning of ch. 9), it remains to give 
an answer to the question raised at the beginning (where, significancly, 
the subject of the philosophic life was also postponed, tog6a4-5) and 
outline the true nature of happiness, the final goal of human life, also 
called the human good and provisionally defined as an activity of the 
soul according to virtue (p. 341 above). A brief reminder of what he 
has sald about it already will, he thinks, shorten this final item. Iris 
not a state but an activity, and one carried owt and valued for its own 
‘sake as virtuous activities are, for happiness lacks nothing but is self- 
sufficient. Everything else is chosen for some further end. Happiness 
includes pleasure (p. 342 above), but pleasure is not any sort of 
amusement. The best judge of what is pleasant is the good man (p. 
378 above), not some potentate and his court. Amusements are a form 
of relaxation, necessary (for no one can work continuously), bue not an 
end in itself. A slave can enjoy amusements, but no one would call him 
eudaimén (the word which I am inadequately translating ‘happy’). 
If happiness is an activity according to virtue, it must be in accord- 
ance with the highest of virtues,* that is, the virtue of humanity's best 
1 ptabr-95 o& EN nga. 

i a wmchebuord question whether what A. tys in bk so of EN on the nacre of 
Ihappness and the bet ie fox mani conser: with what he has a in bks x and As Twrite, 
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PCE pp 332, 38h above 
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part, and we, his readers, no longer need to be told what that is.t Tt 
is nous, the natucally ruling element which understands things good and 
divine and is ‘either itself divine or che most divine thing in us’, and its 
activity according to its own particular virtue is perfect happiness 
(117741217). Now this ectivity is philosophic choupht.* In the first 
book, three ways of life were distinguished, the apolaustic, the political 
and the intellectual or ‘theoretic’, and an examination of the last was 
promised for a later stage.’ When it comes as promised, itis no after- 
thought but the climax of the whole work. He takes back nothing that 
he has said before, indeed he repeats the most essential points. Of 
course, everyone has to have the necessities of life. Of course, being 
human, the philosopher will need physical well-being, for human 
nature cannot be sustained on thought alone: good health, food and 
other amenities areindispensable. Of course, in their relations with each 
other men must actin accordance with justice, courage and all the other 
virtues, making agreements, offering services and so forth, and must 
acquire phronésis, practical good sense, for that and moral virtue are 
inseparable and mutually dependent. The philosopher himself, in so 
far as he is hunian and lives amoug other men, will choose to act 
morally." 

But now audi alteram partem. Granted that, as a man, the philoso- 
pher will need a certain minimum of possessions, yet for his own 
chosen activity they are uncecessary and may even prove a hindrance. 
Sufficiency does not mean excess, and to display excellence ‘one need 
not be lord of land and sea’ (179814). In fact the life of the intellecs, 
as it contemplates knowledge gained and seeks for more, fulfils all the 
conditions thought necessary for happiness. It is the most indepen- 
dent, for not even colleagues are necessary, though they may be 
helpful. It can be practised for longer continuous periods than practical 
action, and unlike practical action it is its own end. It provides the 
purest and most lasting of pleasures, and it is only reasonable that the 


A, here tuches beety (cf, 1178a22~23) om matters which recelve dir full estment ia 
De an. bk 3 (ch, X1v, 6 above). The cautious expression dhs 64 ve0; 7o7Te Are GINO 
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life of those who have attained knowledge should be pleasanter than 
that of those still seeking it Moreover happiness lies in leisure 
Gehol2)2 The purpose of being busy is to win leisure, as the purpose 
cof war is to regain peace. Political activity looks to an end beyond 
Itself, either to power and honours or at best to the happiness of the 
statesman himself and his fellow-cirizens; but in itself itis unleisured. 
Only the philosophic life contains its end within itself and enjoys 
scholé. 

‘At 1177b19-26 he sums up: the activity of nous, pure thought, has 
its end in itself and irs own intrinsic pleasure (which, he reminds, 
augments the activity), is self-sufficient, leisured, as free from fatigue as 
is humanly possible. In short, granted sufficient length of life, it 
represents perfect happiness. Seen thus in a nutshell, che sheer bliss of 
the philosophic life raises in Aristotle's mind a typically Hellenic 
doubt (or fear of such doubt on the part of hearérs and readers). Do 
not the poets and sages warn of the Aybris of aiming too high, and the 
nemesis which follows it? So we get a memorable, and superficially 
inconsistent, passage. 
1177b26-78a8. But such a life would be too high for man, for it is not in 
0 far as he is human that a man will live like tis, but in so far as he has a 
spark of divinity in him,* and just as that diviniy differs from the conerete 
whole (100 ewétrov), 50 will its activity differ from the activity of ehe rest 
of Virtue. If nous is divine, then, in comparison with man, the life according 
to it will be divine in comparison with human life. 

Nevertheless we must not follow those who advise us that he who Js a man 
should think ikea man, mortals the thoughts befining mortals. No, we must 


» On this point alo se adeiona note om pp. 396-8 below. 
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doall we can to make ourselves immortal,” all we can to live according to the 
bestinus. However small in bulk,+ in power and worth it far exceeds all. As 
the ruling and better part, it would seem to be each man, and it would be 
strange tochoose not one’s own life but the life of something else.3 What we 
said earlier* will be found relevant now: for every single being, whatever 
naturally belongs 10 itis best and most pleasant fort Since then nous more 
than anything is the man, this applies to the life of the intellect, and the man 
‘who leads itis happiest. Life according to the rest of virtueis secondary, for 
its activities are [merely] human. 

‘That is how itis, In the same breath Aristotle can speak of the life 
of intellectual activity as ‘too high for man’, “divine in comparison with 
human life’, and exhort us to pursue it as the life which is in the fullest 
sense man’s own. Man of course, like everything else in the physical 
world, is a compound of matter (substratum) and form, a syntheton 
(p. 103 above); and it is the form which gives a synchezon its specific 
character and differentiates it from things of another kind, constiruting 
in fact its essence or substance (ousia).’ But what we have just read, 
expressing a double way of looking at the function of man, means that 
he is a syntheton in a different sense from the rest of nature, It may be 
difficulc ac this distance to grasp Aristotle's inmost thoughts about the 
nature of nous, but we shall misunderstand them more than we need if 
wwe fail to appreciate this remarkable development of the doctrine of 
matter and form in the upper strata of nature. Whereas the distinctive 
mark of humanity is entirely lacking in the lower beings, the best in 
man, which is in the fullest sense his proper nature, is identical (I use 
the word in full consciousness of its meaning)* with the nature of God. 


+ i’ doe tigers oven. Se Po woke of ais ta he eb dce 2 
otbledfernce between te wo, pointed oot by Cran (Es). For Plo, asian 
{© Gof corned in booming jot hoy (T1960 west ot A de prac ove 
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To deny this would be to distort both the letter and the spirit of what 
Axistotle says. The life of God is ‘like the best which we enjoy for a 
brief spell”. Nous is shared by man with ‘whatever may be similar or 
superior’. An animal performs its proper function (ergon) by realizing, 
activating and perpetuating its own specific form. It cannot and should 
not do more. I have tried to explain (pp. 267f.), by Aristotle’ssimile of 
the household and my own attempt at an analogy in the organization 
of a ship, how that was consistent with an alhembracing unity of 
purpose, The functions of cook and engineer, regarded on their own 
level, appear to have nothing in common, bur the whole ship is moving 
to one port, and will not get there if either neglects his own job. Things 
will certainly not be improved if they try to usurp the functions of the 
captain. 

‘And so Aristotle would say of a cow, as he says of man, that its ergon 
1s to live according to the highest that is in it (gf Kova 7 xpémioTov 
‘réviy avrf)) buthe would notsay, nor should we expect him to, that chis 
means to become as human as possible (as it were, ép'Saov évBiyerat 
GvOpernigev), Although it shares some faculties with man (growth, 
reproduction, sensation), his best and most characteristic function is 
totally lacking to it. The relations between men and God are different.* 
Men are clogged with matter, they have imperfections and hindrances 
from which the untroubled perfection of God is free. ‘Therefore they 
cannot exercise without interruption the highest that is in them, But 
not even the Supreme Being possesses a faculty lacking in man, as man 
possesses one denied to the lower orders of nature. 

Al this is confirmed by (and itself confirms) Atistotle’s dicta on 
nous elsewhere. Here in the Echics (1178422) he says that the virtues of 
the syntheton are human, and so therefore are the life and the happiness 
that they bring, but nous has its separate (xexcoptcuivn) happiness, a 
thing apart. This brief note, he adds, must suffice for the present 
purpose. He knows he has developed the theme elsewhere, and a 


* Met rorab4 (or 2 ansaton le contest sep. 354 above), De an, argh 19-29, 
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reminder may not be superfluous here. The pryché in general (life and 
its faculties), being the form or actuality of the body, is inseparable 
from it (pp. 282f. above), but nous, the faculty of pure thought, 
‘appears to be a different kind of psyché, which alone can be separated 
as the eternal from the perishable’. So he speaks in a psychological 
treatise, and in his work on animal generation we found: ‘It remains that 
nous alone comes from outside and is alone divine, for no bodily 
activity has any part in the activity of nous.”* 

Readers must decide for themselves how what is said about nous here 
and in the £¢hics fits in with the proposed identification of the Cre: 
Reason in De anima 3 with the divine First Cause of all (pp. 322-7 
above). Here in a practical manual concerned with the human good 
and human happiness Ariscotle has deliberately avoided (1178a22-2}) 
such matters of theoretical psychology. 1t may be that the division of 
reason into an active and a passive element occurred to him at a later 
stage of his thought; his notes about it in the De anima are sketchy 
to say the least. But I do not see anything here incompatible with the 
idea that human nous is a faculty or capacity (dynamis) activated, like 
everything else in the world, by the attraction of the First Unmoved 
Mover who, unlike mankind, is intellect pure, simple and tireless. 

In connexion with the life of reason Aristodle has already spoken of 
‘the gods’ in a way calculated to appeal to the ordinary Greek polytheist, 

id he ends with another appeal to religion of a sort to reinforce one’s 
impression that the Ethics is an at least semi-popular work, an attempt 
to reconcile philosophy with the outlook of the man in the agora. At 
1178b8ff, he argued, as part of his case that intellectual activity is the 
best for man, that we think of the gods as happy and blessed and at the 
same time it would be ridiculous to ascribe to them any form of 
practical activity based on one or other of the moral virtues. No activity 
save that of contemplation is worthy of them (1178b10~22), Then asa 
finale to the whole subject he claims that the man who cultivates and 
uses his intellect is not only in the best condition but is the favourite of 
heaven, 

"Arising in the fst pce fom the human abit to fiom indivi 
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1179824-32. If the gods have, as they are thouight to have, any care for 
human affairs, iewould be reasonable that they should cake pleasure in what 
is bestand most closely akin to them, which is nous, and eequire with benefits 
those who care for it and hold it in honour, as acting righdy and well in 
ccherishing dhe things they themselves hold dear. Clearly allthis applies most 
of all 0 the man of wisdom. He therefore is dearest to the gods, and he 
whom the gods love is likely to be happiest. In this way too, then, the wise 
‘man will be te happiest. 


ADDITIONAL NOTE: THE MEANING OF ‘THEORIA’ 


At 1177a25-27 Aristotle says: ‘Philosophy (grhocogic, not gogia] is 
believed to hold pleasures wonderful for their purity and steadfastness, and 
it is reasonable that the life of those who know should hold more pleasure 
than that of those who seek.’ Téeorie (Bupia, commonly translated 
“contemplation, p, 260 n. 7 above) is the namne of the activity singled out in 
EN 10 as the highest good for man and the acme of his happiness, 60 itis 
important 10 know what ie meant, There is a recent tendency to exclude 
scientific and philosopiical enquiry from it, limiting its scope to the con- 
templation of rruth already acquired. ‘Those who do so rely, so far as T can 
see, solely on the sentence from the Ethics just quoted, and it is always 
dangerous with Aristotle © pin one's faith on a sentence without looking at 
i in the light of his more general usage, which may provide weighty 
evidence againstit. To illustrate the tendency I mean, Jonathan Barnes has 
written (Penguin Eshics, 38): 


Aristotelian contemplation is not, as we might be tempted to imagine, 
an exercise in discursive reasoning, itis not a matter of intellectual questing 
or research; itis not a matter of moving by logical inference from known 
premisses co hitherto unknown conclusions. As an argument for the 
thesis thae the contemplator enjoys himself, Aristotle observes that those 
who know have a mote pleasant life than those who search (1177826); 
evidently, then, contemplators are not seekers after wisdom but possessor 
of it... The Atistotelian contemplator is a man who has already acquired 
knowledge. 


Eatlier, Ross had written, referring to the same sentence in the Ethics 
(Arisole, 234): “The happy life is not one of search for mth but of con 
‘templation of truth already arrained.’ Again, Hardie in Moravcsik's Arissotle 

"Here and ins below the word ls oop, perhaps best wanted, as by Rows at “the 
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(p. 309) claims that Aristotle is producing ‘a startling paradox’, and quotes 
Gauthier and Jolif in support of the assertion that he here ‘excludes 
discovery from the contemplative life’. But perhaps one may quote Hardie 
against himself, In another book and an entitely different connexion he has 
‘written: ‘But to say that the completion of the task is desired for its own sake 
is not to say that the activity of completing itis not also desired for its own 
sake’ (4’s Ethical Theory, 306). The modern scientific researcher would 
confirm this. Obviously the pleasure in research depends on the hope that it 
will lead to further discoveries in the inexhaustible field of knowledge, and 
he rejoices in each litde advance as he makes it; but the pleasure would 
vanish no less in the inconceivable event of there being no more realms to 
conquer. 

= for Aristotle, though man’s nous makes him partly divine, and itis 
dedicated to the search for truth, he is not wholly absorbed in the godhead, 
and if apie meant the contemplation of all knowledge, he could never 
practise it. Nor would Aristode approve of his resting on his oars to 
contemplate such knowledge as he has already achieved. In fact, however, 
‘eontemplation’ in that sense is a travesty of the word @eupia. A few 
‘examples of its use and that of its cognate will confirm the statement of Bonitz: 
(index, 325..46~48) that it “ipsam contemplandi argue investigandi rationen 
significav’. He points our that itis used interchangeably with oxiyas, and 
‘one may compare the equivalence of @ewpely and oxomely at Mer. 10618 
39-36 

(One might wonder in the firs place how jt could be better to have fellow= 
workers (owlpyous 1177434) in the contemplation of already acquired 
knowledge. Positive evidence is provided by the division of the whole field 
of knowledge into practical, productive and theoretical, in which natural 
science is inckuded among the theoretical, meaning only that ft is pursued 
from no other motive than to acquire knowledge for its own sake.t The 
natural scientist is 6 wepi @lotas Geapntimds (PA 642229; ‘the inquirer 
{nto nauure’, Ogl).» So at Mer. 993b20-25, the difference between 
theoretical and practical sciences tha: the one aims.at trath, the otherat action; 
and s0 little is he concerned, as we weil know,’ for niceties of terminology 
‘when understanding is not at risk, thar in the next clause Bxopoatv is said of 


' Mat, roapbtt-24 pp. 151-2 above, and cf. EN s17Bb30-31, 1199827-38. This goes 
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practical thinkers themselves, though their Geapier is for an immediate 
purpose. Like oxoX4 (p. 392 8. 2 above), Seapla can mean a particular 
branch of study, as in ‘these mateers are the concern (Epyov) of a different 
Geapia’ (GC 33415; cf. PA 6yrba-3), oF its treatment in writing, a 
treatise (#74 589220 'as was said in the Geapfet on plants’) 

Primarily @xopeiv meant ‘to see’ or ‘observe’, as at Hat. 4.76.1 (of 
Anacharsis) yijv woAAiy Gewprioos. Ged was a spectacle and Get9pds (among 
other things) a spectator. So too in Aristotle for Gecopiar and Secopeiv 
‘observation’ and ‘observe’ would sometimes be a beter translation than 
‘contemplation’ and ‘contemplate’, as at EN 1169b33~34 Seapely BE uaDAOV 
‘rods Tthas BuvdusBa A kavrods: ‘Tt is easier to observe [‘contemplate” would 
hardly sound natural, 1 think] our neighbours than ourselves.” 

For these reasons I believe Joachim conveyed the right impression in dhe 
following paragraph of his Nic. Eth. (pp. 2f.)- 


Man's attinide of mind i contemplation (Btap(a), the formed habit of 
thinking which gees established in hie is theoretical science (@ecopntii, 
tmeriuin), and the thought which is at work in him is theoretical reason 
(ravork Gecopnrmh).* All theoretical or speculative inquiries ~ all 
selences as we use the sere ~ fall under the head of ‘theoretical sciences’. 
The ‘sclentifie man’, in this restricted sense of the term, is entirely con- 
cemed with knowing or understanding. He plays the part of a spectator 
of what ir ~and és independently of him. He neither desires, nor is able, 
to alter the rruch of things .... When the objects of his study are subject 0 
change - when, for example, he is investigating natural phenomena — he 
tries to watch the process, not to modify it, except in so far as experimental 
modification helps him to understand. 


Conclusion 
In the last few pages of the treatise Aristotle brings us down from the 
heights of philosophy through yet another reminder that the business 
of ethical enquiry is not with observation and knowledge but with 
ensuring better behaviour in society. Where virtue is concerned, i is 
not enough to know what it is: one must possess and use it. Not 
surprisingly therefore, much of the last chapter is a repetition of points 
made previously by Aristotle himself or already dealt with here because 
they fied in with earlier books. Such are the practical aims of ethics 

« Joschints toe D. A. Rees fers ere to Met taghas and EN tn39887 
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(phronésis is nor knowledge);* the importance, for inculcating good 
habits, of parental upbringing and good laws, including a system of 
punishments for the majority who are not amenable to reason or 
persuasion; and the necessity fora good natural disposition as well f the 
corrupting influence of the passions is to be overcome. The part played 
by legislation in fostering morality is enlarged on (we are, after all, 
leading up t0 the Politics), but has been introduced already in books 2 
(1103b2-6) and 5 (1130b22-26). 

Book 10 adds an interesting comparison between the merits of 
state and private (i.e. home) education,’ on which Aristotle's mind 
seems divided (1180ar4f). He first says thar a parent has not the 
disciplinary power of the law which is necessary to ensure obedience, 
Moreover an individual who thwarts one’s impulses, however rightly, 
arouses dislike, whereas the ordinances of the law are not resented, 
‘Only if the community neglects its duty is it right for each man to assist 
his children and friends towards virtue. Even $0, he could do this best 
by becoming a legislator himself. Nevertheless, he continues (11803), 
in a household the father’s word and example can effect what laws and 
custom do in the state, and even better (Kai En uD0v) in view of the 
bonds of kinship and gratitude, giving the children a natural affection 
and inclination to obey. Moreover, in the home each can be treated 
according 0 his individual needs, whereas the law can only deal in 
generalities In this way a layman has a part to play, but in general 
‘what counts is the work of the expert or technician, the man who has 
grasped the universal rule behind the individual case. Therefore who- 
ever wishes to make men good, whether many or few, should learn to 
legislate, and we have next to consider (ie. in the Politics) how this art 
can be acquired. Unfortunately, whereas with other pursuits ~ music, 
say, or painting ~ the same people practise as teach them, the skill of 
statesmen and legislators seems to come solely from natural ability and 
‘experience. They never write or speak about theirart (though i might 


1 Bk 6, 14235-24 pp. 346 sbove. Also for this pragragh ne sl 365: 
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be a better occupation for them than haranguing the Assembly or 
aw-courts! 118124-5), or make statesmen of their sons of friends,» 
Instruction is left to the Sophists, who are in reality quite incapable of 
it, neither statesmen themselves nor with a proper understanding of 
‘what staresmanship is about. The field is clear for Aristotle.* 


+ Paro, Prot s19d-g2ob, 
* Something has been aldo pp. 531~§ above about the elation berweeneticr and polis 
ln Avand the waewcion rom the Nizomachear Evhics © the Polis, 
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